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Preface 


This study examines Aeschylus’ use of psychological terminology. Its par- 
ticular purpose is to compare his usage with that of earlier and contemporary 
poets and to show how traditional or new his usage was. It describes the 
terms that appear in the tragedies, discussing the occurrences of phren, thu- 
mos, kardia, kear, etor, nous, prapides, and psyche. In each instance it exam- 
ines the meaning of the psychic term in the context of the play in which it is 
found and gives details of Aeschylus’ use. All instances of the eight psychic 
terms are examined. 

The book first discusses each psychic term separately, gathering instances 
from the six plays of Aeschylus whose authorship is not in question: the Per- 
sians (472 BC), the Seven against Thebes (467 BC), the Suppliants (463 BC), 
and the Agamemnon, the Choephoroi, and the Eumenides (the Oresteia, 458 
BC). Instances from the Prometheus Bound, whose authorship is seriously 
disputed, will be treated only in the notes and Appendix G. The book then 
discusses the psychic terms as they appear together within each play. 

My aim is to show in detail what Aeschylus says about psychic terms. 
Which terms does he use? What is the nature of the terms? How do they re- 
late to one another? Are they of crucial importance for the theme of any of 
the tragedies? How is his usage like that of earlier and contemporary poets or 
different from their usage? 


READERSHIP 
This book is intended for the reader interested in Aeschylus, in Greek trag- 


edy in general, or in the nature of psychological activity in early Greek 
times. It refers to poets from Homer to Pindar and Bacchylides, covering a 
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span from approximately 750 BC to 450 BC. It is meant for both the specialist 
and non-specialist. For the reader who knows Aeschylus in the original, the 
Greek has been given. For the reader who may not know Greek, all passages 
have been translated. The psychic terms themselves are always given in 
transliterated form. 


STRUCTURE 


In chapter 1 I discuss psychological terminology in general, describing how 
psychic terms were used by poets before and contemporary with Aeschylus. 
I include a survey of existing scholarship on the topic of psychic terms in 
Aeschylus and explain how the subject matter will be approached. Chapters 
2 and 3, 5, 6, and 7 examine the eight psychic terms as separate topics. Chap- 
ter 4 discusses in detail the appearance of phren and its cognates in the Sup- 
pliants. I argue that, for the interpretation of this tragedy, these terms are 
very important. In chapter 8 I discuss the eight terms as they appear together 
in each of the six tragedies. Chapter 9 summarizes Aeschylus’ use of psy- 
chological terms in general. 

Seven appendices accompany the book. Appendix A analyses in detail all 
the passages where the psychic terms appear, focusing on how a person re- 
lates to them. Appendix B (supplementing chapter 8) lists all the instances of 
the various psychic terms in each drama. Appendix C gives all descriptive 
adjectives that appear with the psychic terms. Appendix D treats all words 
that are cognate with the psychic terms. Appendix E treats the terms hepar 
and splanchna. Appendix F (supplementing chapter 4) lists phren and its 
cognates in the Suppliants. Appendix G treats the psychic terms as they ap- 
pear in the Prometheus Bound. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND TRANSLATIONS 


The bibliography lists all the texts consulted and indicates those whose num- 
bering [N] is followed. For Aeschylus I follow the line numberings of the 
Teubner text edited by M.L. West (1990). The second part of the bibliography, 
which lists selected critical works, is divided between works on the Suppliants 
(references for chapter 4) and all other works of importance for the book as a 
whole. In both the bibliography and the notes the abbreviations of most jour- 
nals follow those used in L'Année philologique. Authors listed in the bibliog- 
raphy are mentioned in the notes by name or name and short title only. 

The translation of the Greek passages is my own. I have usually attempted 
to remain as literal as possible in order to show how the psychic terms appear 
within these different passages. My general aim is to make clear the rich and 
sometimes elaborate way in which Aeschylus uses terms for psychological 
terminology. My specific aim is to show how traditional and new his usage 
was. 
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I Introduction 


GENERAL AIM 


For centuries the tragedies of Aeschylus (525—456 BC) have posed chal- 
lenges of interpretation for scholars. This is the case with the six tragedies 
~ the Persians (472 BC), the Seven against Thebes (467 BC), the Suppliants 
(463 Bc), and the Agamemnon, the Choephoroi, and the Eumenides (458 
BC) — whose authorship is not in question, and with the Prometheus Bound, 
whose authorship is much disputed.’ In these tragedies we frequently en- 
counter human beings in situations of crisis. In such situations, what they 
think, feel, remember, or devise all become very important. How are such 
feelings and emotions described? What terms does Aeschylus choose? 
Does there appear to be any pattern in his use of one term rather than an- 
other? 

In this study I focus on how Aeschylus uses psychological terminology. 
Specifically I examine how similar his use of psychic terms is to that of ear- 
lier and contemporary poets, including Homer, Hesiod, the lyric and elegiac 
poets, Pindar, and Bacchylides. I also treat the Homeric Hymns. I do not 
compare Aeschylus’ use with that of the Pre-Socratics, the fifth-century his- 
torians, other tragedians in the fifth century, or writers of comedy. My aim is 
to compare the dramatic poetry of Aeschylus with that of epic, lyric, elegy, 
and victory ode. By so doing I endeavour to show ways in which Aeschylus’ 
use of psychological terms was traditional or new, ever bearing in mind that 
he was using the genre of drama.” 


4 Aeschylus’ Use of Psychological Terminology 


PSYCHIC TERMS IN EARLY GREEK LITERATURE 


Psychological activity is described in early Greek poetry by a number of 
terms: phren, thumos, nous (noos), kardia, kear (ker), étor, prapides, and 
psyche. The interpretation of these terms, what they signify, how they resem- 
ble or differ from one another, how they relate to the person in whom they 
are said to be present — all these questions have been much and thoroughly 
discussed.? Because the early and contemporary use of these terms helps to 
clarify Aeschylus’ use of them, I summarize the history of each term up to 
his time in the chapters to follow, drawing on both the work of other scholars 
and my own work.^ The scope of this study prevents a thorough analysis of 
what each of the psychic terms signifies in literature before Aeschylus. In- 
stead, I offer suggestions about how these terms appear in early Greek litera- 
ture. In the case of Aeschylus, of course, I examine in detail his use of the 
terms, relating it to earlier and contemporary occurrences of them. 


Psychological Terminology in General 


What do psychic terms designate? We moderns tend to use categories that 
were not, in all likelihood, apparent to the early Greeks. They did not distin- 
guish sharply between abstract and concrete, physical and psychological. For 
them such categories are essentially fused. Thus, phren, thumos, noos, and so 
on were each seen to be “one” entity, having a particular range of associated 
characteristics. We moderns, approaching centuries later, inevitably wish to 
understand in our own ways what the nature of these words was. Are they 
“abstract terms"? Or “concrete”? Are they “psychological”? Or "physical"? 
Provided we remember that we are speaking of categories introduced at a 
later time, it none the less seems valid to make some use of these categories in 
order to make the full range of meaning of the psychic terms apparent to us. 
With regard to the general meaning of the terms, it seems best to speak of 
a continuum, with “physical” at one end, “psychological” at the other. Early 
Greeks see only the continuum, and it is not divided. We can understand the 
entities as “moving” between the extremes but functioning very often near 
the “psychological” end. In light of this continuum, the eight terms I treat 
here seem best described as designating “psychic entities.” First, “psychic” 
suggests what we would call an abstract or psychological range of these 
terms, one that is present already in Homer and Hesiod and remains in later 
authors. Second, “entity” suggests a separate, identifiable existence, possibly 
displaying physical characteristics, possibly not. In the case of phren, for ex- 
ample, we find references definitely physical;? with noos, we do not. In some 
situations we see that these entities can be “indeterminately corporeal”: a re- 
sidual physical sense seems to be present, but a more abstract and less con- 
crete psychological one predominates.Ó “Entity” further suggests that each 
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of phrén, thumos, noos, etc. was distinct from the others. This seems to be 
the case even with kardia, kear (ker), and étor, each designating "heart"; 
they too have individual and particular traits. “Entity” likewise suggests that 
each was distinct within the person. In poetry before Aeschylus, person and 
psychic entities seem to remain ever distinct.” People consider these psychic 
entities as agents acting within them, locations where they act, and means by 
which they act or in company with which they act. They are also entities that 
they or other forces can affect. 


The Activities of Psychic Entities 


When we refer to activities of these entities, we once again encounter diffi- 
culties as modern readers. On the one hand, we distinguish between “agent” 
and “function”; the early Greeks do not. Thumos, for example, can be 
that which “feels,” the “process of feeling,” and “feelings” themselves. The 
range, therefore, of an entity in any passage may be very broad, including 
aspects of agent and function. On the other hand, we can name kinds of ac- 
tivity. We can characterize activities as “intellectual,” “emotional,” “voli- 
tional,” and, when appropriate, “moral,” seeing these activities as usually 
quite distinct from those that are “physical.” Again, this is not the case in 
early Greek poetry.? For early Greeks such elements are fused; they see only 
one activity having a rich nature. Often in the discussion to follow such cate- 
gories will be used, but in every passage several may be present. 


Multiple Psychic Entities 


This study will treat eight psychic entities. First, the number is significant. 
Psychological activity is carried on not by one but by several entities. This 
does not mean that the early Greek person has no notion of a unified “self.” 1° 
We do not find, it is true, a carefully worked-out concept of self; none the 
less, some such general notion or awareness seems to be present, one that has 
not yet been explained or defined. Gradually, over time, one term begins to 
signify the seat of thought, emotion, and will — that is, of personality, or self. 
This term is psyche. In the lyric and elegiac poets this starts to occur; in Ae- 
schylus we see further evidence of this emergence; by the time of Plato it has 
taken place." In earlier literature, however, no one term signifies the self.'? 
What do we find in early Greek poetry? We see, especially in Homer, that 
people differ markedly from one another and are aware of doing so. Inwardly 
they perceive that their psychological activity is carried on by several differ- 
ent psychic entities. These vary in nature and function. In some individuals 
one psychic entity may be superior to that in another or function more or less 
prominently. In other individuals a psychic entity may on occasion fail to 
function or to be "present" at all. How these psychic entities, separately or in 
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combination, operate within strongly influences what any person is like at 
any time. The person, being somehow apart from these psychic entities, none 
the less reflects from moment to moment how they are functioning. The per- 
son can relate to them in different ways and use them, well or badly. At any 
time, therefore, a person’s inner nature is both multiple and complicated. 

How does “self” relate to these psychic entities? This self is something 
individuals are aware of in an indefinite and vague way. Yet it is clear that 
early Greek people do see themselves as individuals; they see themselves as 
a “whole.” We moderns may wish to define this whole or self and to suggest 
that in early poetry one or more of the psychic entities should be identified 
with it (as psyché came to be so identified later). But our evidence suggests 
otherwise. People, aware of their individuality in an ill-defined fashion, 
have within themselves psychic entities that function in a broad range of 
ways. Both how these entities act or fail to act and how the person acts or 
fails to act, relating to them, determine to a large extent who a person is at 
any time. 


Role of the Different Psychic Entities 


Are these psychic entities, found in all people, simply interchangeable? 
Analysis of contexts in which they appear show that in some ways these 
entities are very alike and that there can be great overlapping in function 
among them. But in other ways these entities can be quite different. Thumos 
stands apart from phrén and noos. Phren itself differs from noos. Kradie, 
kear (ker), and etor — all “heart” — have particular qualities. These entities 
vary also in the activities they carry on within the person. They differ as well 
in how a person relates to them. Phrén, for example, functions often as an in- 
strument that persons use or a location in which they act. Thumos and noos, 
in contrast, act frequently as active agents within the individual. The psychic 
entities, therefore, do not appear simply to be interchangeable within the per- 
son. Part of the challenge in the interpretation of different passages of early 
poetry lies in discerning the meaning of the various terms mentioned there. 
Sometimes they seem to be similar in nature, sometimes quite distinct. This 
will prove to be the case with Aeschylus as well. 


Importance of Metre 


Besides possible distinction in the meaning of the individual terms, another 
factor strongly influences which one may appear in any passage: metre. This 
is the case with epic poetry written in dactylic hexameter and characterized 
by formulaic structure. It is the case also with lyric, elegiac, and epinician 
poetry written in a variety of specific metres. But even within this restrictive 
structure some conscious choice of terms on the part of different poets often 
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seems to be present, based on the appropriateness of their meanings.'? The 
degree to which this is the case can be debated in many passages, and this 
may prove to be true also with the plays of Aeschylus.!4 


Summary 


The psychic terms studied here designate, in poetry earlier than Aeschylus, 
“psychic entities." They function as separate entities within the person, sim- 
ilar to one another yet with distinctive traits. They remain separate from the 
person, who relates in various ways to them. They carry on a range of activi- 
ties encompassing those that can be called "intellectual," “emotional,” “voli- 
tional," and “moral,” although these were not divided for the early Greeks. 
They can indicate what we call either “agent” or "function," these two as- 
pects likewise being fused in early Greek literature. 

The picture we have given is that of psychic entities found in early Greek 
poetry. This picture is, of course, a limited one because of the structure, lan- 
guage, and thematic content of its source. The structure of poetic composition 
very obviously affects and limits the vocabulary that a poet may use. The lan- 
guage of poetry is always artificial to some degree. In the case of the formu- 
laic language of epic it is particularly so because of its long history and oral 
character. Early Greek poetry presents particular themes. These cover a wide 
range of topics but are none the less specific in nature. The focus may be on 
heroic conduct, as in Homer, on the working of justice in society and the uni- 
verse, as in Hesiod, on a broad spectrum of personal experiences, as in lyric 
and elegiac poetry, or on the excellence of victors, as in epinician poetry. 

We look, therefore, at these entities only in poetic contexts. The very 
nature of this poetry probably profoundly influenced what psychic entities 
were mentioned, how often they were mentioned, and in what contexts they 
appeared. We cannot know how they appeared in the spoken language of the 
time. Their range of function may have been much wider there or more re- 
stricted. Within this context of early poetry, none the less, we can present a 
picture of how these various entities appeared, always showing caution in 
making generalizations about their nature in a wider context. 


PSYCHIC TERMS IN AESCHYLUS 
With regard to Aeschylus, I address a series of questions in this study: 


I What psychic terms does Aeschylus use? 

2 Does he use one more than others? If so, why? 

3 In what ways are his uses similar to those of poets earlier than and contem- 
porary with himself? How do they differ? 

4 In what new ways does Aeschylus use psychic terms? 
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5 Can one or several of these terms be considered of great importance for the 
theme, characterization, and development of plot of any of the tragedies? 

6 How do psychic terms relate to each other in the same passage? 

7 In each tragedy, which psychic terms appear? 


By answering these questions I hope to show how Aeschylus uses these terms 
in the extant tragedies we possess. I discuss how each of the-eight terms ap- 
pears in different passages. I also present an overview of all the terms, which, 
seen in the light of earlier and contemporary poetry, may prove helpful both for 
understanding the tragedies as a whole and for interpreting individual passages. 

With Aeschylus’ poetry, as with earlier poetry, the limitations imposed by 
metre, language, and theme will be kept in mind. Metre clearly greatly influ- 
enced what words were chosen. It may be that in some situations one or 
more of the psychic terms could be interchanged; in others, it seems rather 
that only one term would have been apt. The language of tragedy is artificial, 
rich, and elaborate.'5 A lofty tone often resounds; an intricate analysis of 
mind or heart is described. For such subject-matter the language never 
proves ordinary, especially in Aeschylus. The themes of the different trage- 
dies also greatly influence what psychic entities are mentioned. 

From what is said of psychic terms in the context of the poetry of Aeschy- 
lus, no claims can be made for the spoken language of his time. It is true that 
the language of various dramas must have been intelligible to and under- 
stood by the audience. The language might, therefore, be assumed to reflect 
to some extent what was current. But it is itself such an artificial language, 
which Aeschylus in particular presents in ornate and intricate ways, that no 
generalizations from it can be made that would apply to the spoken language 
of the time. Only how these psychic terms appear in the specific contexts of 
the extant tragedies can be described. 


EXISTING SCHOLARSHIP ON PSYCHIC TERMS 
IN AESCHYLUS 


Some valuable work on psychological terminology in Greek tragedy in gen- 
eral and Aeschylus in particular has been done. T.B.L. Webster (“Some 
Psychological Terms in Greek Tragedy") usefully analyses the nature of the 
psychic terms. He mentions the great overlapping of meaning that the terms 
display but also argues that they display individual traits (154). His topic is 
wider than Aeschylus and includes a discussion of the terms in Sophocles 
and Euripides. F. Solmsen (“Phrén, Kardia, Psyche in Greek Tragedy") like- 
wise treats the terms in Greek tragedy in general, offering some specific ob- 
servations on phrén and kardia in Aeschylus (265-6). 

D. Claus (Toward the Soul), in his study of psyché, speaks much of the 
nature of what he calls *soul-words," arguing that they express two “under- 
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lying semantic categories,” specifically "thought" and “life-force” (15). His 
view is that, when personified, “soul-words” are perceived as inner beings. 
Claus argues that any concrete or anatomical sense has been lost already by 
the time of Homer. Claus does not treat Aeschylus specifically but raises im- 
portant issues by focusing on what might be called the “abstract” nature of 
psychic terms. Above I suggested that in early Greek poetry a fusion of the 
notions of “abstract” and “concrete” is present and that a continuum (non-di- 
visible) exists between the "physical" and "psychological." In the case of 
Aeschylus I consider whether this is still the case or whether psychic terms 
have become more completely "abstract." 

R. Padel (In and Out of Mind), in her chapter on "Innards" (12-48), has 
many informative things to say about psychic terms in tragedy as a whole. 
She argues strongly for the fusion in the Greek mind of what we moderns 
have divided into the “physical” and “psychological” (29, 35-9). She also ap- 
proves of the idea of “unity in multiplicity," as applied to Homer and as valid 
for tragedy likewise, to describe in an adequate way the complexity of human 
experience unfolding in one person (45-8). Padel does not focus in particular 
on Aeschylus but frequently expresses valuable insights on individual pas- 
sages in his tragedies. 

Two scholars have treated Aeschylus specifically. D. Sansone (Aeschylean 
Metaphors for Intellectual Activity) examines the nature of intellectual activ- 
ity in Aeschylus by studying the “metaphors” used to express it." He offers 
useful analyses of the imagery that Aeschylus uses when speaking of the psy- 
chic terms in many passages of the tragedies. His assumption, however, that 
the term “metaphor” is appropriate in many cases where Aeschylus mentions 
psychic terms is problematic. Sometimes — and clearly — Aeschylus uses im- 
agery when he speaks of these terms, but this is not always the case. 

By treating only “metaphors,” Sansone unfortunately offers a limited pic- 
ture of the individual terms and of psychological activity in general in Ae- 
schylus. None the less, within this context he analyses the different terms 
and argues that there are distinct differences among them. His view is that 
phrén is a seat principally of rational and intellectual activity associated with 
speech and prophecy (chapters 2—4). Thumos, kardia, and kear are seats of 
emotion and irrational feelings (chapters 3, 5-6). He notes, however, that 
phren sometimes is used where kardia could have been used instead (25). He 
also notes that these psychic entities share many similar functions and ap- 
pear on occasion to be interchangeable (13, 51-2). This study will examine 
how the different terms appear to overlap in meaning. 

W. Thalmann (*Aeschylus' Physiology of the Emotions") presents a valu- 
able assessment of psychic terms in Aeschylus. He suggests that Aeschylus 
clearly differentiated the function of certain of the terms (phrén, thumos, and 
kardia) within the human being in a more coherent and systematic manner 
than is found in Homer (509-11). Phrén, he argues, is the seat of rational 
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thought and the source of articulate speech (491-4). Thumos is a seat of emo- 
tion, being active at the beginning of situations; kardia and kear are likewise 
seats of emotion but involved after the emotion has taken hold (494—9).? It 
may be asked, however, whether this picture should be thought valid for all 
psychic terms in all the tragedies. Some passages, it is true, encourage us to 
see certain functions for specific terms.'? But should such occurrences lead to 
the conclusion that this is always so? Can it be further assumed that such dis- 
tinctions, when they appear, are derived from clearly defined notions of the 
terms held by Aeschylus? In some passages the range of meaning of psychic 
terms, as in earlier poetry, seems to be extremely wide and to encompass sev- 
eral of the activities we have named "intellectual," “emotional,” “volitional,” 
and “moral.” When terms appear to have similar meanings, we do encounter, 
it seems, an overlap in meanings (which Thalmann, however, questions: 489). 
Thalmann has raised the important question of whether Aeschylus' use of 
psychic terms is consistent or not, a question that this study too will treat. 

This brief survey of scholarship highlights certain issues important in a 
discussion of psychic terminology in Aeschylus. How "abstract" or “con- 
crete" are the terms? What is their range of meaning? How do they relate to 
one another? Only a detailed examination of these terms can shed further 
light on these issues. 


GENERAL RESPONSE TO EXISTING 
SCHOLARSHIP 


In the analyses of individual passages in Aeschylus to follow, some discus- 
sion of interpretations offered by other scholars will be given. These discus- 
sions necessarily appear in scattered places. It seems useful, therefore, to 
offer here a general response to existing scholarship. 

The survey above of commentary on the workings of psychic entities in 
poetry earlier than and contemporary with Aeschylus raises three issues es- 
pecially: 


I Aspects that we moderns separate, such as “intellectual,” “emotional,” 
“volitional,” and “moral,” remain fused in early Greek usage; all may be 
present in any instance of a psychic entity and its activity. These aspects 
often include the “physical.” Although this aspect may seem to be little in 
evidence, it is always potentially there and in some passages even predom- 
inates. 

2 Psychic entities are frequently spoken of as engaging in the same activities. 

3 Psychic entities, although often very similar, do have distinctive traits. 
Phrén and noos seem very much involved with thought; thumos, kardia, 
kear, and etor with emotion. But none is exclusively associated with one 
activity. 


II Introduction 


In the pages to follow it will become evident that Aeschylus’ use of psy- 
chological terms can be termed “traditional.” Although within this context 
he often introduces new features and striking images, to a large extent he 
none the less reflects what is found in earlier and contemporary poetry. In re- 
gard to psychic activities, therefore, the clear distinctions that Sansone and 
Thalmann suggest between rational thought and irrational feelings may not 
be appropriate. Likewise, the sharp separation of phren from the other psy- 
chic entities may be too exact. Further, Aeschylus may not show a consis- 
tency in his use of terms such as Thalmann suggests. Phren may not always 
be associated with rational thought, even in instances of emotion. Thumos 
and kardia/kear may enjoy a similar broad range and not differ in terms of 
time of involvement. 

Sansone and Thalmann suggest that Aeschylus uses psychological termi- 
nology in a specific and defined way. I suggest that his usage, so often “tradi- 
tional,” invites a different evaluation. Aeschylus appears to ascribe to psychic 
entities a wide range of function, often encompassing the categories men- 
tioned above, “intellectual,” “emotional,” “volitional,” “moral,” and “physi- 
cal.” In his references to these entities (especially to phren) he seems to show 
an awareness of the rich capacity that these entities possess as they act within 
different individuals. The picture he presents, therefore, of the various psy- 
chic entities seems primarily to be a broad and widely encompassing one. 


NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF THIS BOOK 


This study is primarily descriptive in regard to the tragedies. Its aim is to 
show in detail how Aeschylus uses psychological terms in traditional and 
new ways. It will argue that psychic terms have an important role in the dra- 
mas but may not be of central importance for their interpretation except in 
the case of the Suppliants. Each psychic term will be treated separately, the 
instances gathered from the different plays (chapters 2—3 and 5-7). This will 
show how Aeschylus may have used a psychic term in similar ways in the 
various tragedies. 

Each of the chapters treating the psychic terms as separate topics includes 
discussion of: 


Background. An overview of the psychic terms in earlier and contempo- 
rary poetry.?? Specific passages from this poetry will be cited as parallels. 
Traditional and Contemporary Uses (with Aeschylean features). An analy- 
sis of those instances of psychic terms in Aeschylus that seem to be simi- 
lar to traditional or contemporary uses but may have some new features as 
well. The six plays of undisputed authorship are treated in chronological 
order, followed by the fragments. In the case of the Prometheus Bound, 
this study follows Griffith and West in assuming that the tragedy is not by 
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Aeschylus and is later than those that are.?' Consequently, the instances 
from this play are relegated to the notes. An overview, however, of the use 
of the psychic terms found in this play is given in Appendix G. This over- 
view describes how traditional or new this use appears to be. 

Aeschylean Uses. An analysis of passages where the psychic terms are re- 
ferred to in a distinctive way. 

Aeschylean Images. An examination of passages in which Aeschylus uses 
some form of imagery. 

Relationship of Person and Psychic Entity. A discussion of how characters 
in the plays relate to their psychic entities (supplemented by Appendix A). 

Overview of Psychic Entity. A brief summary of how the psychic entity ap- 
pears in the tragedies of Aeschylus. 


In the discussion of Aeschylus, passages may well fall into more than one 
category. Specific pages are given in the Index of Passages Discussed so that 
the location of multiple discussions might be easily available to the reader. 

Since the role of phren and its cognates seems to be of great importance for 
the interpretation of the Suppliants, this play is treated separately in chapter 4 
(supplemented by Appendix F). After each of the psychic terms is treated sep- 
arately, chapter 8 offers an overview of all the terms within each play (supple- 
mented by Appendix B), allowing us to see the relationship of all the psychic 
terms within each drama, one by one. Chapter 9, the Conclusion, looks in 
general at Aeschylus" use of psychological terminology. It seeks in particular 
to provide answers to the questions posed above by the existing scholarship 
and by Aeschylus’ own use of psychic terms in the tragedies. 


2 Phrén in the Tragedies: Part One 


Of the eight psychic terms, Aeschylus uses phrén most often in his tragedies. 
Even though our evidence is fragmentary, the difference in number of in- 
stances, it appears, is significant. In the extant tragedies and fragments (omit- 
ting the Prometheus Bound),' phren appears 104 times, thumos 20, kardia 30, 
kear 7, étor 1, nous 3, prapides 3, and psyché 13. Since there are so many 
occurrences of phren, they will be treated in this and the next chapter. 


BACKGROUND 


From Homer down to Pindar and Bacchylides phrén and phrenes are fre- 
quently mentioned.? In the case of "traditional" passages in Aeschylus, I will 
cite specific parallels from earlier and contemporary poetry. Here follows a 
summary of the general nature of phrenes. 


I In Homer and Hesiod phren usually appears in the plural, but in the lyric 
and elegiac poets the singular becomes more common. 

2 In certain passages (I. 16.481, 504; Od. 9.301; Alc. 359; Sim. 25.3 W; 
Pin., Nem. 7.26) the physical aspect of phrenes seems particularly appar- 
ent. What are phrenes? This question has been much discussed, with 
suggestions made of diaphragm, lungs, pericardium, and a composite of 
entities placed rather vaguely in the chest region.? The three specific 
identifications prove to be problematic, but the last, more general associa- 
tion of phrenes with the chest region seems to suit their appearance in dif- 
ferent passages best. It appears that by the time of Homer, after epic 
formulas had been repeated for centuries, the precise physical meaning of 
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phrenes had already been lost. By this time too what can be called their 
“psychological” aspect (ever present in the term and not isolated from the 
“physical”) seems to have become predominant. People none the less ap- 
pear to have related phrenes also to something physical, and for their lo- 
cation pointed to the chest region. 

3 Related to their “physical” aspect is the frequent role of phrenes as loca- 
tion of other psychic entities. This role is very common in Homer, where 
we find thumos (Il. 8.202, e.g.; Od. 15.486), ker (Od. 18.345), étor 
(II. 8.413), and noos (Il. 18.419) in phrenes. This function becomes less 
common later, but we still hear of thumos (Tyr. 10.17 W; Bacch. 17.22) 
and etor (Sol. 4 c 1 W; Theog. 122) placed there. 

4 The chief activity of phrenes appears to be intellectual. Acting in, by, or 
with them a person thinks, deliberates, ponders, reflects, and plans. They 
seem very much associated with situations of choice or decision. When 
possibilities have to be weighed or when uncertainties in various ways of 
proceeding exist, it is in phrenes that someone acts. Noos, when it func- 
tions within a person, usually points to the best and sure course of action 
(see below, chapter 7). Activity in phrenes does not bring such surety, and 
the person can only hope to have weighed possibilities well. 

S Phrenes have a much wider range of activity than simply the intellectual. 
They are involved also in emotional and volitional activities. In them we 
find anger, pain, grief, love, courage, joy, and madness. They are associ- 
ated too with moral behaviour. If they are “good,” someone behaves in 
an admirable fashion (Penelope, e.g., Od. 2.117); if they are negative, so 
are one's actions (Agamemnon's, e.g., I. 1.342). In the lyric and elegiac 
poets moral associations with phrenes are prominent, especially in Theog- 
nis and Pindar. 

6 Phrenes exhibit a range of characteristics. In Homer and Hesiod they can 
be, e.g., “well-balanced,” “deep,” “firm,” “good,” “wise,” “wretched,” and 
“raging.” In the lyric and elegiac poets they are called, e.g., “good,” “kind,” 
“wise,” “just,” “crooked,” "blind," and “baneful.” Phrenes can also be 
“black” or “white.” Phrenes change with age. They can also change within 
the person, as with Clytemnestra, who at one time, at any rate, “used good 
phrenes" (Od. 3.266). 

7 Phrenes are vulnerable to both outside objects and agents. Different forces 
can fill or affect them, as, e.g., wine, love, cares, trouble, and delusion 
(ate). People can affect phrenes positively or negatively, and the gods in 
particular can “damage” or “remove” them (as, e.g., at H. 9.377, 12.234; 
Hes., fr. 69; Arch. 172 W) In such descriptions “removal” involves the 
loss of useful function. It does not, as in the case of thumos (see chapter 5) 
and psyché (see chapter 7), result in fainting or death. 

8 In Homer the dead do not have phrenes except for Teiresias, who was al- 
lowed to keep his (as also his noos: Od. 10.494). In Pindar, however, we 
do hear of phrenes being present in the dead (Ol. 2.57; Pyth. 5.101). 
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9 Within human beings phrenes function primarily as a location where 
people act, a means by which they act, or an accompaniment with which 
they act. They are subordinate to the person, being a useful tool or loca- 
tion of activity. In Homer and Hesiod they rarely act as an active agent 
within the person. They act more often as such in the lyric and elegiac po- 
ets and have come to have a wider range of independent function in the 
individual. 

10 In relation to the person, phrenes appear to act in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the individual. Person and phrenes do not seem to be in conflict. 
Phrenes generally are not a psychic entity that the person feels called on 
to restrain or to control (as, e.g., is thumos; see chapter 5). Overall the re- 
lationship between person and phrenes appears to be positive. If phrenes 
are “good,” the person has received a valuable gift. 


TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


Many times Aeschylus refers to phrén in ways that are similar to those found 
in earlier and contemporary poets. In our analysis of passages in Aeschylus, 
categories will be used that focus on aspects of the range of meaning of 
phren. As mentioned in chapter 1, these aspects — “intellectual,” “emo- 
tional,” “volitional,” “moral” — remain fused in early Greek usage. Never- 
theless, treated separately, these aspects serve as a useful tool for organizing 
passages as long as we recall that all aspects may be present in any passage. 
As a safeguard, therefore, the categories will be called, for example, “pre- 
dominantly intellectual” or “predominantly emotional.” Some passages may 
fall into more than one category and will be treated accordingly. Since the 
number of passages where phrén occurs is very large (104), some passages 
will be treated in more detail than others. The chief aim of this study will be 
to illustrate the range of Aeschylus’ usage, with parallels to earlier and con- 
temporary usage clearly shown. 


AGE 


Supp. 606. As a person grows and changes, so do phrenes. In Homer we 
hear that in the young they are “flighty” (jegéBouat, I. 3.108). Hecuba 
believes that Priam's phrenes were better when he was younger (Il. 24.201). 
Aeschylus repeats this idea at Supp. 606 when Danaus says: "I grow young 
again (àvnáw) with an aged (yngatds) phren."^ He responds in this way to 
the Argives' voting to support his daughters.5 


Ag.277. In the exchange between the Chorus and Clytemnestra at the be- 
ginning of the Agamemnon, the Chorus are sceptical about her news of Troy. 
They ask if her information has come from a dream, but she says that she 
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would scorn “the opinion of a sleeping phrén” (275). The Chorus then ask if 
a “winged rumour” has been her source. “Truly you find fault with my 
phrenes as of a young child,” she replies (277). Phrenes in a child clearly are 
thought to lack discernment and judgment.® 


Choe. 754. Here the Nurse describes how she cared for Orestes, enduring 
many hardships, “for it is necessary to nurture that which does not think 
($oovéo) just like a dumb animal. How not? In the manner of the phrén.” 
She then says that, since the child cannot speak, it is ruled by its needs (755- 
7). The phren of the child is immature, perhaps seen as not yet functioning at 
all (un $oovéo, 753). Consequently, the child's needs must be anticipated 
by others.? 


PREDOMINANTLY PHYSICAL 


Eum. 158. In many passages to be treated below under different headings 
the “physical” aspect of phrenes may be present. In Eum. 158 in particular 
we hear of their physical placement. The Chorus, awaking and responding to 
the appearance of Clytemnestra's ghost, say: “reproach coming to me from 
dreams struck me, like a charioteer with a goad grasped tight, under my 
phrenes, under my liver." In Homer we hear of phrenes “holding the liver” 
(hae) and “enclosing the heart («íjo) about" (Od. 9.301; I. 16.481). 
Phrenes also “follow a spear" drawn out of the chest region (Z. 16.504). Pin- 
dar likewise speaks of Ajax “thrusting a sword through his phrenes” (Nem. 
7.26). Aeschylus too seems to refer to the phrenes as being in the mid-body 
region, close, it appears, to the liver.? At Ag. 996—7 Aeschylus places kear 
“near just phrenes.” At Choe. 831 he places kardia in phrenes. (Both these 
passages will be discussed further below.) Once again we see the association 
of phrenes and the chest region. 


PREDOMINANTLY INTELLECTUAL 


The largest number of passages of Aeschylus that reflect traditional and con- 
temporary usage regarding phren fall into this category. Phren, we shall see, 
exhibits great versatility in the way it is used in situations of thought. 


intelligence 


Per. 767, 900. In the first passage Darius praises one of the early kings of 
Persia, the son of Medus, as completing the building up of the army: “for his 
phrenes steered (oiaxooteodéw) his thumos.” In this passage we encoun- 
ter, it appears, the ideal relationship between phrenes and thumos. Phrenes 
are to be in charge. If they are, profitable actions result.'^ Phrenes function 
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as a seat of intelligence or thought as so very often in Homer, Hesiod, and 
the lyric and elegiac poets.'! At Per. 900 we hear the Chorus similarly praise 
Darius himself: “he ruled (xoattvw) with his own phrenes” people in the 
Ionian settlement.'? We find the verb xgative here for the first time with 
phrenes, but Bacchylides praises the man who “governs (xuBegvd) things 
at hand with just phrenes” (14.11). Darius, using his phrenes, was able to 
rule well. 


Sept. 593. In lines 591-4 Aeschylus describes Amphiaraus: "3 


There was no sign on his shield, 
for he wishes not to seem, but to 
be best, plucking a deep furrow 
through his phrén, from which 
sprouts the valuable plans. 


Phren is the source of the “valuable plans” (xedva. BovAstpata) of Am- 
phiaraus. He strives to “be best” by engaging in thought of a “deep” nature, 
and this thought proves productive in positive ways.’4 Aeschylus presents 
examples of how this phren works earlier in the messenger's description 
of Amphiaraus as criticizing Tydeus for being a poor “counsellor” 
(BovAevtrjoiov) of Adrastus (571—5) and rebuking Polyneices for attacking 
his native city (576-86). What Amphiaraus knows already is that he will die 
(587-8). 

In the reference to phren at 593 we find a traditional association of it with 
“plans.” At Od. 1.444 Telemachus “plans” a journey; at Od. 8.273 and 17.66 
Hephaestus and the suitors “plan” evils. Phocylides (8 G-P) says that “phrén 
at night is sharper for planning" (BovAevw). Solon (33 W) says that he “is 
not a man of deep phrén (Baðúpowyv) or of good counsel (BovANets).” Pin- 
dar says that “phrén functions by plans" (BovAn) at Nem. 1.27. Like these 
other poets Aeschylus associates phren with an activity that involves the con- 
sideration of possibilities.!5 


Sept. 612. In his response to the messenger, Eteocles (610-12) speaks in 
high praise of Amphiaraus, calling him “a moderate (ompeEwv), just, good, 
and holy man, a great prophet, mingled with unholy, bold-mouthed men in 
spite of his phrenes (Bia beev@v).” He predicts that Amphiaraus will fall 
with these men and sets against him Lasthenes, who is “old in nous, young 
in body" (622). Amphiaraus, even though he has a phrén that can plan well 
(593) and is “moderate” or “wise” (ox oov, 612), associates with “unholy 
men, despite his phrenes."'? His actions are in conflict with his intelligence. 
In early and contemporary poets we find in some passages a contrast of 
outer behaviour and the activity of phrenes. Penelope speaks in one way to 
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the suitors but devises the trick of the web “in her phrenes” (Od. 2.93, 
24.128). Achilles says that he detests the person “who hides one thing in 
his phrenes but says another” (II. 9.313).* Pindar praises the person whose 
"tongue is not outside his phrenes” (Is. 6.71).'? Aeschylus shows us Am- 
phiaraus endowed with good phrenes but acting unwisely. He is aware of 
the folly of the attack on Thebes (571-86) but still hopes for a “death with- 
out dishonour” (o9x GtiLOV uópov, 589). Eteocles suggests that his poor 
judgment in joining this unholy venture will bring about his downfall 


(613-14). 


Supp. 599, 1049, 1057. Inthe Suppliants we hear three times of the phrén of 
Zeus, a rather unusual occurrence in Aeschylus.?? These passages will be dis- 
cussed fully in chapter 4. In one of them the Danaids speak of Zeus' phren 
bringing all things to pass (599): “What of these things does the phren of Zeus 
not bring?" In another the Danaids ask (1057): "In what way am I about to 
behold the phrén of Zeus, a fathomless sight (Óuwv &fvooov)?" In a third 
the Argive bodyguard say (1049):?! “the great impassable (ànégatos) phrén 
of Zeus is not overcome (1a0Patds).” In all these passages phren functions as 
the seat of intelligence in Zeus. His thoughts are all-powerful; they are always 
put into effect. Phren itself is hidden and mysterious. In extent it is “fathom- 
less" and “impassable.”?? Aeschylus resembles Homer and Hesiod in making 
references to phrén as present in Zeus.?3 


Supp. 1017. In this line the Danaids refer to their own phren: “I will not 
warp the former track of my phren." They are assuring their father that their 
resolve not to marry will not change. Phrén here indicates the seat of their 
thought and their way of thinking. In chapter 4 I suggest that the way in which 
the phren of these women functions is of central importance in the tragedy. 


Ag.175. In the Hymn to Zeus in the opening chorus of the Agamemnon 
(160-83)^4^ we find a reference to phren (175), to two verbs cognate with 
phrén, phroneo and sophroneo (181), and to an adverb cognate with phren, 
prophronos (174). In the Hymn, after addressing Zeus (160—6), the Chorus 
say that Uranus and Cronus do not deserve their prayer (167—73). Zeus is to 
be their central theme (174-83): 


Whoever with forethought 

(mEOHEOVWS) cries “Zeus” in victory 
songs, he will gain phrenes in everything, 
Zeus leading mortals on the road of 
thinking (@eoveiv), Zeus placing 
“learning by suffering” as fixed. 
Suffering, reminding of pain, drips 
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in place of sleep before the heart 
(kardia). And to the unwilling 
comes to be wise in phren 
(omgovetv). Where is the grace of 
the gods, who sit on their holy 
throne with force? 


The person who “turns phrén toward” (xoodooóvoc)? Zeus will act cor- 
rectly and, as a consequence, will receive “phrenes in everything,” that is, 
will be filled with understanding and intelligence in all matters. Here we see 
phrenes indicating what may be called the function of phren, its thinking and 
reflection. The Chorus then say that it is Zeus who gives the gift of the activ- 
ity of phrén, namely “thinking” (phroneo). One truth above all, it seems, the 
person with “phrenes in everything" will grasp, a truth that "is fixed" 
(xvoiws ëyew, 178): “learning (uà80c) comes from suffering (1tá0oc)." 
The Chorus then describe an instance of “suffering” (pathos) and how it 
affects people. “Suffering” (tóvoc), instead of sleep, rests upon the “heart” 
(kardia)? and from that very distressful experience, even as they are “un- 
willing," arrives wisdom in the form of “being wise in phren" (ompoovety). 
We have moved, it appears, from the gift simply of “thinking” (phroneo) to 
"thinking in a safe or sure way," as the root of ow-, meaning "safe" or 
“sure,” in sophroneo may suggest.?7 

In the early part of the Hymn (165-6) the Chorus say that it is only Zeus on 
whom they think it right to call “if it is necessary truly to cast the empty pain 
(tò uatav dyOoc) from their mind (pgovtic).” As the Hymn progresses, 
they seem themselves to come to understand that this "empty pain" is not in 
fact “fruitless” or “vain” (u&xav). It brings “learning” (mathos), not to be ac- 
quired in any other way. This learning is to be found in phrenes and is ex- 
pressed in "sure thought" (sophroneo). 

In these lines Aeschylus appears to assign to phren a most important role 
in human beings. With it they can grasp the hardest lesson, the meaning 
of suffering. In referring to phrenes as "understanding" or "intelligence," 
Aeschylus follows traditional usage. Priam “wins fame" with his phrenes 
(Il. 24.201). Hippodameia and Penelope "excel" in theirs (Il. 13.432; Od. 
18.249). Glaucus is “above others" in his (77. 17.171). To Eumaeus “wisdom 
(zivvtr]) comes" in phrenes (Od. 20.228). Hesiod speaks of a person “rich 
in phrenes" (W.&D. 455). In Pindar, Rhadamanthus receives the “blameless 
fruit of phrenes" (Pyth. 2.73); Moira does not harm "the understanding 
(ovveouc) in phrenes" of Thearion (Nem. 7.60). 

What is new in Aeschylus is the important capacity that he associates with 
phrén.*® Honouring Zeus, a person will receive “understanding” (phrenes). 
This gift will involve the activity of phren (phroneo, sophroneo); from these 
the person will come to understand the role of pain in human life. 
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Ag. 219. In this line we meet a very different phren. In the same choral pas- 
sage where the Hymn to Zeus is found, the Chorus describe events at Aulis 
(186-251), the passage ending with an echo of 177: “Justice inclines so that 
those who suffer learn” (Aixa ôè toic uev za8000t uaOstv Emooésel, 
250). Within this description, at 218-21, we hear of the phren of Agamem- 
non (219) and the "thinking" (phroneo) in which he engaged (221):?? 


When he had donned the yoke of 
necessity (avayxng Aéxaóvov), 
breathing an impious, unholy, 
unsanctified turning (teomaicav) of 
phren, from which he changed his 
mind (uetéyvw) to resolve upon 
(þooveîv) the all-daring deed. 


Agamemnon willingly dons the “yoke of necessity.” His decision to do so is 
expressed in terms of phren and its activity. Aeschylus uses an image related 
to the sea and wind: a tropaia is “a changing wind.”?° In this instance Ag- 
amemnon's phren begins to blow differently, filled with thoughts that Ae- 
schylus chooses three synonyms for “unholy” to describe.5' Former thinking 
is changed (uexéyvo). Phren's activity (peovetv) results in an action called 
“all-daring”: Agamemnon will kill the innocent Iphigenia to make a war 
fought for Helen possible (vvauxoztotvov nohéuwv Gowyav, 225-6).3? 

In this passage we find a traditional idea about phren: it can be “turned.” 
At II. 6.61 Agamemnon “turned (teésw) the phrenes of Menelaus"; at 96 W 
Archilochus asks: “who of the gods turned (tonw) your noos and phrenes?" 
In these instances it is an outside agent who acts on another's phrenes. At Il. 
10.45 Zeus’ phrén is described as being “turned” (roro). In his description 
Aeschylus speaks of Agamemnon "turning" his own phren, emphasizing per- 
haps the free choice involved. Once “the yoke of necessity" has been donned, 
inevitable consequences follow. But the "donning" takes place only because 
Agamemnon “breathed a turning of phren" — that is, he begins to think in a 
particular and different way. 

In this passage Aeschylus introduces a new image of phren both with ref- 
erence to “breathing” and to the “changing wind."33 In Homer we hear of 
Andromache “breathing forth (xao) her psyche" in fainting (II. 22.467). 
We hear of people “breathing forth thumos"?^ in death. But they do not 
“breathe a turning of phren." Earlier we find thumos associated with “wind,” 
and Aeschylus himself will use such an image.35 Aeschylus here introduces 
such an image with phren, describing that of Agamemnon as "blowing" in a 
different way, one that will set his course for disaster. 

In these lines (218-21) Aeschylus starkly contrasts the phren of Agamem- 
non with that praised in the Hymn to Zeus (174-83) earlier in the same cho- 
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ral passage. In the Hymn a person who, in holiness, reveres Zeus receives 
“understanding” (phrenes) and comes “to be wise" (GwQovetv) in grasping 
the meaning of suffering. Agamemnon, in contrast, resolving upon an 
unholy course of action, uses his phrén “to decide upon (oooveiv) the all- 
daring" deed, the murder of his daughter. 


AG. 983, 996, 1033 


Because the Third Stasimon of the Agamemnon reveals so much about Ae- 
schylus' use of psychic terms, I treat it here as an exemplary case. In the 
Third Stasimon (choral passage), we find three references to phren.3Ó We 
find as well references to thumos (992), kardia (977, 1028), and kear (997).5? 
The Stasimon describes the response of the Chorus after Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra have entered the palace. They are greatly disturbed inwardly, 
referring to ways in which their psychic entities are behaving: 


Why does this fear, standing 

before my prophetic (repa oxó7oc) 
kardia, fly persistently and, 
unbidden, not hired, my song 
prophesies, and why does confident 
courage (069006 eUxxelOÉc) not sit 
on the dear throne (i.ov Bgóvov) 
of my phren to dispel fear like 
dreams hard to judge? (975-83) 


Ilearn with my eyes [the Argives'] return, 
being a witness myself. 

My thumos, self-taught (abtodidaxtos), 
sings (buvwdet) from within 

nonetheless the dirge, without 

lyre, of the Erinys, not finding at 

all the dear courage of hope 

(£Xnióoc oov 0áoooc). 

My inward parts (omAcyyvc) 

do not in truth express empty 

feelings (uataCer) as my kear goes 
circling around (xvxàoúuevov) in 
eddies tending to accomplishment 
(tedeobdgotc Sivaic) near just 

phrenes (x9óg Evdixois oosoív). 

But I pray that from my 
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expectation (£Axióoc) false things come to be 
so that fulfilment not be reached 
(£c TO uh veAeodóQov). (987-1000) 


Unless an ordained fate (uote) 
from the gods restrains a fate 
(uoîoayv) so that it does not win 
advantage, my kardia, anticipating 
my tongue, would pour forth these 
things. But now, under darkness, 

it murmurs (Beepet), filled with 
pain (Ovpadyrjs), and expecting to 
weave out fully nothing opportune 
as my phren is kindled into flame 
(Goxvoovpgévag ooevóc). (1028-33) 


Analysis 


The Chorus express perplexity about the reaction they experience as they see 
Agamemnon enter the palace. “Fear” (Seiya) stands before their kardia in a 
firm and persistent way. This kardia is “filled with prophecy" (vepaoxózoc). 
Without wanting to (“unbidden, not hired"), their song “prophesies” 
(havtutoAei). Thus far we hear that they experience inwardly a fear that is 
somehow concerned with the future. They then ask why "confident courage" 
does not fill their phrén, a courage that would be able to “dispel” fear just as if 
it were a dream that escaped understanding. 

Lines 984-7, omitted above, are corrupt, but the Chorus make some refer- 
ence, it seems, to the beginning of the expedition to Troy.3* Then they turn 
back to the present, mentioning the “return” (vóoroc) of Agamemnon (989), 
which they themselves have seen. What their eyes have seen (988) should 
bring them joy. Instead, their thumos, of its own initiative (avtodidaxtos) 
and quite apart from what their eyes have beheld,?? sings a “dirge of the 
Erinys," itself, like phren, not having the "dear courage of hope." We en- 
counter in this picture one parallel with 975-83. In the first an unasked-for 
“song” fills the Chorus; their phrén lacks all “courage” (060007) to dispel 
fear. In the second, thumos, on its own, “sings,” having, however, no "cour- 
age" (0G000c) in what it can hope for. 

At 995 we have more of what is going on within the Chorus. Their “inward 
parts" (splanchna) are filled with feelings “not empty,” as their kear circles 
in “eddies tending to fulfilment."^' The Chorus experience feelings that do not 
seem “vain” (uaráeeu. Kear, clearly having a strongly “physical” aspect here, 
is involved in a definite movement as “heart.” The “eddies” with which it cir- 
cles are also not vain but ones that “tend to accomplishment" (veAeodóooto). 
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The kear is “near” phrenes that are “just.” These phrenes appear to be engaged 
in thoughts that are related to justice.4? The Chorus pray that what their kear 
suggests may not in fact “be accomplished" (teAeapdgov). In this use of 
telesphoros, the Chorus clearly echo Clytemnestra's prayer as she enters the 
palace (973-4). She calls on “Zeus who imposes the telos” (xéAevoc) to “ac- 
complish her prayer” (téAet); she repeats the verb in the next line, asking that 
what Zeus intends “to fulfil" (veAetv) be a care to him. In contrast, the Chorus 
pray that the “end” their kear perceives does not occur. 

The next part of the Stasimon has not been quoted (1001—24), but in it the 
Chorus proclaim certain truths. Health can end in sickness (1001-4). Good 
fortune can encounter sudden disaster (1005-7). Dispensing with some 
wealth can save a household (1008-14). Zeus's goodness can stop a famine 
(1015-17). For human beings death by murder is irrevocable and must be so 
(1019-24). In the case of the first four truths, change is the central point. In 
the fifth no change is possible. These lines may be what thumos “sings” 
(993-4), having no "dear courage of hope" because the murder of Iphigenia 
has taken place and cannot be undone. This is why the song is appropriately 
called a “dirge of the Erinys" (991). 

The Chorus go on to say that, if it were not the law (otoa) that the tongue 
be the source of speech,43 their kardia would pour forth utterances. But it 
cannot. Instead, it can only “murmur under darkness filled with pain” 
(Ovparyys). It has no hope (£xeAxopiéva) to “wind off its wool completely” 
in something “opportune” (xaíotov). Here we encounter an image of spin- 
ning,“ but the Chorus say that kardia can hope to produce nothing opportune. 
Somehow the current situation cannot be remedied. Kardia “murmurs in dark- 
ness," but phren at the same time is “kindled into flame." Phren in its thinking 
is on fire, filled, it appears, with light. 


Traditional and New Elements 


Let us look at how Aeschylus refers to the different psychic entities in this 
Stasimon. 


Phrén. At 983 we hear that “confident courage does not sit on the dear 
throne of phren." If it had this “courage” (069000c6), it could dispel fear. In 
earlier and contemporary poets we hear of “courage” (0&0oc) in phrenes. 
Athena fills Menelaus with it “around dark phrenes” (Il. 17.573). She does 
likewise to Telemachus (Od. 3.76) and Nausicaa (Od. 6.140).45 We hear too 
of phrenes associated with fear. A person frequently “fears” in phrenes (see, 
e.g., Il. 1.555, 15.627; Od. 24.357). "Fear" (tog, tágßog, ófoc) is found 
there (JI. 13.394; Od. 14.88; Pin., Nem. 3.39). 

Aeschylus' references to "courage" and "fear," therefore, are traditional. 
But his use of the image of “the throne of phren" is new.4® So too is his 
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speaking of “courage” that is “confident” or “persuasive.” Phrenes tradition- 
ally are said to be “open to persuasion.”47 No “courage,” sitting like a king 
on a throne and strong in its persuasive power, encourages phrén to dispel 
the fear that flies before kardia. The thoughts of phren, it appears, somehow 
affirm the fear. This fear seems justified in the situation. 

At 996 we hear of “kear circling near just phrenes.” The meaning of “just” 
(€v6tx0¢) in this line is obscure, but the adjective is used often by Aeschylus 
elsewhere to mean simply “just” or “fair.” In poets earlier than Aeschylus 
phrenes are often associated with upright behaviour, ? but only in the contem- 
porary poets do we find explicit mentions of justice. Bacchylides says that 
“one arete is best," that of the person “who governs the things at hand well 
with just (Gixatoc) phrenes" (14.11). He also says that the individual with 
“just (Otxatoc) phrenes" will praise the courageous Greeks at Troy (11.123). 
In 5.6-8 he tells Hieron: “having quietly made your righteous-judging 
(eù0úôxoc) phren free from cares, gaze here with your noos.” In each of 
these passages phrenes are filled with a sense of understanding of justice.5? 
Aeschylus echoes this idea in his reference to phrenes. What their thoughts in 
the present situation may consider is the working out of justice both in the 
past and in the present. 

At 1033 phrén is described as being “kindled into flame" (Gotvgovpévac). 
We hear elsewhere of phrenes "burning." Sappho says of someone: “you 
cooled my phrén burning (xaiw) with desire" (48.2). Pindar describes 
Medea as "burning (xaiw) in her phrenes” with love (Pyth. 4.219). Aeschy- 
lus’ use of the verb Cwmveéw with phrén is new. He uses it one other time, 
in Sept. 288-90, where he describes “cares (uéouuvar), neighbours to kar- 
dia, kindling fear (ta@Bo¢).”5' With phren the image seems to be of bright, 
flashing, energetic thought, contrasting the “darkness” (oxótoc) in which 
kardia is murmuring (1030). 


Thumos. At992 “thumos, self-taught, sings the dirge of the Erinys, not find- 
ing at all the dear courage of hope.” Here we encounter several traditional 
elements. First, thumos elsewhere is associated with speech and song.» 
In Homer we find people “speaking to thumos"; then, after a consideration of 
possible courses of action, they ask: "why has my thumos discussed 
(StaAéyouat) these things with me?"54 In these passages we encounter thu- 
mos associated with inner speech. In Homer thumos can also “make inquiry” 
(eigowan, Od. 20.266). 

Twice in the lyric and elegiac poets thumos speaks. Alcaeus says that it 
“desires to sing" (buvéw, 308 [b]). Theognis speaks of the Scythians’ thu- 
mos “daring to sing" (&eidw, 826). Aeschylus echoes these two examples in 
particular in using the verb buvodew, “to sing a hymn,” with thumos. 

Thumos does not have the “dear confidence (060006) of hope (£Xxióoc)." 
Again we meet two traditional associations: courage and hope. We hear often 
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of thumos connected with courage in earlier and contemporary poets, 
frequently being called “courageous” (åyńvwo, &AxyLoc) and mentioned in 
contexts of fighting.55 Tharsos is found in thumos once (Od. 1.320) and associ- 
ated with it twice (Zl. 7.153, 21.395). In Homer thumos frequently “hopes” 
(ÉXx:),5Ó but not in the poets who follow him. Aeschylus combines these two 
ideas in a new way. It may partly be because it lacks the "confidence" that 
“hope” about the future can bring that thumos chooses the song it does, the 
“dirge of the Erinys.” The murder of Iphigenia has removed cause for hope or 
expectation that all can be well. The situation in this family calls for the Erinys. 

This thumos is “self-taught” (attodiSaxtosc). The adjective, found only 
here in the Aeschylus we have, echoes its one occurrence in Homer. Phemius 
at Od. 22.347 describes himself as “self-taught” and says that a “god planted 
all sorts of songs" in his phrenes. Aeschylus suggests that thumos, quite 
apart from what the eyes of the elders have beheld, reacts with its own re- 
sponse.7 It is filled with sorrow; it lacks all hope. 


Kardia. This psychic entity is mentioned at 977: “fear (etua) flies before 
kardia that is prophetic (vepa.oxooc)." In earlier poets we find no explicit 
mention of kardia and nouns for fear, but some passages suggest that it was 
involved in this emotion. At Il. 13.282, at the prospect of having to fight, 
a coward's “kradié beats loudly (1aváàooc) in his chest.” As he insults Ag- 
amemnon, Achilles says that he has “the kradie of a deer” (II. 1.225). Pindar, 
in fr. 110.2, says that someone with experience “excessively fears (tagBéw) 
war with kardia." Aeschylus, in his image, places fear as "flying" and "stand- 
ing before" kardia, enveloping it and making its presence deeply felt. He will 
place "fear" there again at Choe. 1024 when Orestes begins to go mad. 

Kardia is “prophetic.” We find only one association of kardia with proph- 
ecy in earlier poetry. As Odysseus is tossed on the sea for two days, "his 
kradie foreboded (xooviócoopuat) destruction.” Aeschylus uses here with 
kardia an adjective that he mentions elsewhere with Cassandra (Ag. 1440), 
Orestes (Choe. 551), and Apollo (Eum. 62). This kardia sees the future, and 
what it sees may partly give rise to the fear that surrounds it. 

At 1028-31 we hear more of this kardia. If it could, it would anticipate the 
tongue and pour forth what it perceives. But tongue has the “moira” of 
speaking, not kardia.5* None the less, when it speaks, tongue could perhaps 
take directions from kardia. At Od. 21.198 Odysseus gives the order: “speak 
as your kradié and thumos order you."59 In the situation here that Aeschylus 
describes, however, this does not occur. Instead, kardia “murmurs (Peeper) 
under darkness.” In early poetry we hear of “sounds” of kardia. It “beats” 
(xatacow, Il. 13.282); it “throbs” (donaiew, náo, Il. 13.442, 22.460); 
it “flutters” (mtoiew, Sa. 31). At Od. 20.13 it “barks” (bħaxtéw), urging 
Odysseus to attack the guilty maid-servants. Aeschylus gives a new descrip- 
tion: it “murmurs” or “rumbles” like a roaring sea. This sound of kardia 
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takes place “under darkness." Kardia is “prophetic” (977), but its prophecies 
are shrouded in gloom. The Chorus, it appears, do not receive any precise in- 
formation of the future from kardia. It would like to speak out but it cannot. 

As kardia “murmurs,” it is “filled with pain” (@vpaAyr). In earlier and 
contemporary poets kardia is often associated with distress. We hear of “pain” 
(&xoc) in it (Od. 18.348, 20.286).© Bacchylides speaks of “cruel pain (Ayos) 
stinging” kardia (17.18). In describing its painful state, Aeschylus introduces a 
new adjective with kardia, Qua yric, one found in Homer describing a range 
of things (anger, insult, speech, deeds).°' The contents of kardia are such to 
bring pain. 

Kardia “hopes” or “expects (&xeXztopéva) to weave out fully nothing op- 
portune.” We find here the participle of the verb &x£Xxogya (this verb found 
here alone in Aeschylus). In earlier poets we do not hear of kardia and hope. 
Pindar, at fr. 214.3, however, speaks of “sweet hope (€Amic) nurturing kar- 
dia.” Aeschylus, using the image of spinning,” says that this kardia has no 
“hope” to accomplish anything “opportune” (xaigtov), even if it could 
“weave out fully” all it contained. 


Kear. At 997 kear “goes circling around (xvxħoúuevov) in eddies tending 
to accomplishment (teheo@dgots Sivaic) near just phrenes.” In Homer we 
once hear of the relationship of phrenes and kear: at Il. 16.481 “phrenes en- 
close (gym) the throbbing (&Ówóv) ker about.”® Aeschylus changes the 
image, making the circling notion of kear simply “near” phrenes.®4 The im- 
age focuses on the strong activity of kear within the chest region. Kear, close 
in meaning to kardia, is the "heart" beating in a particular way: in “eddies 
tending to fulfilment." 

Clearly the image of “eddies” is a physical one. But these “eddies” are 
called telesphoroi: the adjective suggests that kear, as a psychic entity, is in- 
volved in thought of a definite kind. In other poetry we find kear engaged in 
thinking. At Od. 7.82, 18.344, and 23.85 and Bacch. fr. 20 B 16 it “ponders” 
(óguaivw). Aeschylus suggests that the “eddies,” the movements of kear, 
are ones that point to “things to be accomplished." As suggested above they 
may resemble the “end” (telos) that Clytemnestra is planning for Agamem- 
non and praying to Zeus to fulfil (973-4). They may resemble also, perhaps, 
the “prophecies” that fill kardia (977). These “eddies” suggest events so sure 
to occur that the Chorus, using the same adjective (teAeopdgov), pray that it 
may not be so. 


The Relationship of the Psychic Entities 
These lines 975-1033 of the Agamemnon show us important features of four 


different psychic entities. First, aspects that we moderns would treat sepa- 
rately seem to be present without sharp distinction, including those that are 
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“intellectual,” “emotional,” “volitional,” and “physical.” We see the physi- 
cal in kardia as it “murmurs,” the intellectual as it is “prophetic,” the emo- 
tional as it is “filled with pain,” the volitional as it desires to speak. So with 
kear. We see the physical as it “circles in eddies” and the intellectual in “ed- 
dies that tend to fulfilment.” 

With thumos we see the intellectual in the thoughts that fill its singing, the 
emotional in its lack of “confident courage” and whatever it feels when it is 
“self-taught,” and the volitional in its choosing “to sing a dirge.” In phren 
we see the intellectual in its “just thoughts” and its thoughts “on fire,” and 
the emotional in its lack of “confident courage.” We can discern these ele- 
ments separately; for the Greeks they were present, fused. It does not seem 
necessary therefore to decide whether one or more of these aspects is present 
or absent, especially in the case of the physical.®5 Nor is it appropriate to sep- 
arate these aspects out and assign them to different psychic entities. All are 
possibly present in any mention of a psychic entity. It may be, none the less, 
that one or more seems especially prominent in a particular reference, but all 
remain potentially there. 

Second, these lines of the Third Stasimon show us that these four psychic 
entities greatly overlap in their functions. The Chorus do not understand 
what is going on within their inner beings. They sense that they should react 
positively to the return of Agamemnon (988-90). Instead, they experience 
distress involving four psychic entities. Their kardia has “fear” before it; 
phren has no “courage” to dispel this fear. Thumos, like phren, has no “cour- 
age,” in this case, to “hope.” Kardia likewise cannot “hope” to accomplish 
anything “opportune.” Kardia is “prophetic”; kear circles in “eddies” that 
likewise seem prophetic. A “song prophesies” in the Chorus (979), which 
perhaps may be the “hymn” that thumos sings (992). Kardia would “sing” if 
it could (1029). 

In these various functions, therefore, the psychic entities seem to be simi- 
lar. Yet Aeschylus’ picture is richer still because we can discern some differ- 
ences among them. Both phrén and thumos lack “courage” (tharsos), but 
they differ in regard to it. Phrén’s lack is such that it is unable to dispel fear. 
Phrén then perhaps in some circumstances is assumed to have this capacity: 
by its thinking, it can remove dread. At the moment, however, it cannot. 
Why? Because, it seems, the fear is well-grounded and correctly reflects 
what phren itself perceives. What does it perceive? Aeschylus suggests what 
its thoughts may be by referring later in the song to "just phrenes" (996). 
Phrenes, filled with ideas about justice, know that all cannot be well. Lines 
I001—24 following suggest precisely what is wrong. Unlike some situations 
in which one could observe a movement from good to bad or bad to good, 
situations in which sacrifice can sometimes bring a change, the present situa- 
tion is one that cannot alter. Murder, irrevocable, has been committed: Iphi- 
genia has been sacrificed. At the end of the ode phren is “kindled to flame.” 
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It is filled with bright, clear thought and feeling, its fire again confirming to 
the Chorus that there may be good reason for “fear” (976) and for “dirge” 
(991). 

As the scenes that follow show, the Chorus do not know exactly what is 
going to happen. Their song has focused on patterns of possible change 
(1001-16) and on the horror of death by murder, death that the gods will not 
allow to be undone (1017-24). They know that Agamemnon has committed 
such a murder. Without planning it, their thumos chooses the “song of the 
Erinys," avenger of murder. However “prophetic” their kardia is, it remains 
still *under darkness." Details escape them, but that something must happen 
of a negative nature their “burning phrén” seems sure. 

With regard to phrén, therefore, an emotional element seems to be present 
in its inability to dispel fear. An intellectual element too appears to be present: 
phren thinks what is just. Like kardia, with its prophetic feelings, phren ap- 
pears to “burn” with thought. But the contents of phrén may differ from that 
of kardia and its prophecies. They may be specifically related to the ques- 
tion of justice in the current situation. Kardia, it seems, has feelings of a pro- 
phetic nature that cannot be expressed. Phrén has its “bright” thought. The 
activity of both psychic entities forms part of the reaction of the Chorus. 

Like phren, thumos lacks “courage,” not to “dispel fear" but to “hope.” In 
this regard, then, it differs from phrén even though its lack of “courage” 
probably stems, as does that of phren, from what it is thinking or feeling. 
Thumos is like kardia in lacking hope. Whatever each perceives, neither has 
hope that things will turn out well. But in another regard, thumos differs 
from kardia. With respect to speech, kardia cannot pour forth what it feels 
and must stay silent. If it could speak and express its prophecies, even then 
nothing “opportune” would result. If, for example, Agamemnon could be 
warned or called forth again from the palace, one truth would remain: he has 
murdered (1017-24). Thumos, in contrast, can and does sing. If what it 
sings are the reflections in lines 1001-24, we understand why it has no hope 
and why kardia's utterance would be vain. 

Kardia and kear seem to be very alike in these lines. They are active within. 
Like the “inward parts" (splanchna), they do not “express empty feelings" 
(995). Their “thoughts” are prophetic, “pointing to ends." Their expression, 
however, remains an inward, hidden one. Because their activity is obscure, 
they fill the Chorus with fear without their understanding why they are afraid. 

In the Third Stasimon, Aeschylus refers to these four psychic entities in 
traditional ways, introducing none the less rich new images concerning 
them. The entities resemble one another and yet have distinctive features. In 
their number and complexity they show the profound and deeply felt reac- 
tion of the Chorus at this point in the play. The psychic entities appear 
to contribute to this reaction by their various activities. Aeschylus seems 
to present this reaction as one intense experience of the Chorus, not as a 
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sequence of reactions.7? All four psychic entities are active at the same time 
in the response of the Chorus. Kardia fears and prophesies; it is in pain and 
murmurs. Kear circles in strong motions. Thumos, lacking hope, "sings." 
Phrén, lacking confidence to dispel fear, is on fire. All that these psychic en- 
tities contribute astonishes the Chorus as they carefully describe what goes 
on within them.?! 


Choe. 211. Let us turn now to further "intellectual" features of phrenes. In 
early poets we hear negative things of phrenes: they can be missing, re- 
moved, or destroyed.?? When they have been “removed” or are “absent,” the 
person loses the power of thought and good judgment. The removal of 
phrenes does not cause death or fainting, as it does with thumos and psyche 
(see below, chapters 5 and 7). At I. 7.360 Paris responds to Antenor's sug- 
gestion that Helen be given back by saying: “if you truly speak this in ear- 
nest, then surely the gods themselves have destroyed (ÈE, ÓAAvju) your 
phrenes." Hector says the same to Polydamas and his suggestion that the 
Greeks not be fought for the ships (/I. 12.234). At Choe. 211 Electra reacts to 
the sight of Orestes’ footprints: “anguish (@dic) is present and destruction 
(xaxad800d) of phrenes.” Here too, as in earlier passages, “damage” to 
phrenes describes a failure to think clearly or well. Aeschylus first uses the 
noun xatapGogc with phrenes, but the image is traditional. 


Memory 


Choe. 450, Eum. 275. Twice we find phrén associated with memory, once 
with an image of writing.” At Choe. 450 Electra, after describing her suffer- 
ings, says: “hearing such things, write (yedw) them on your phrenes.”74 The 
Chorus respond (451—2): “write them; carry the story through your ears with a 
calm depth of phrenes” (ovyo peevav Bá8s).75 The Chorus urge a “deep 
but calm" recording of these past events since “they are so" (453).7° They ap- 
pear to urge a more energetic response for what the present demands (454). 
Phrenes act as a seat of memory; if events are placed within in a “deep” and 
"calm" way, they appear able to affect future action positively. Eum. 275 pre- 
sents a similar image. The Furies declare that mortals will be punished because 
Hades “sees all things with his recording (6eAtoyecos) phren."7? 

In referring to phrén as a seat of memory, Aeschylus uses a traditional 
idea. First, in Homer, we find phrenes acting often as a location where topics 
are “placed” or “held” for consideration (with B&AAw and £yc: see, e.g., 
Il. 1.297, 2.33, 9.611; Od. 11.454, 19.236). Second, Pindar, at Ol. 10.2, says: 
"read the name of the victor where it has been written (yeadw) on my 
phren."?? Phrén appears to be like a “recording tablet” (6€\to0¢) on which 
information can be written.79 
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Ag. 492. One idea of phrenes that we find in early poetry is that they can be 
deceived. We hear of love, Athena, or Prometheus “deceiving,” all with the 
same verb, fjegozteUo (Od. 13.327, 15.421; W &D. 55). Aphrodite “de- 
ceives” (€Eamapioxw) Zeus’ phrenes (H. Ven. 38); Zeus, those of Metis 
(£&anavéo, Theog. 889). Aeschylus introduces this idea at Ag. 492 when 
the Chorus wonder whether the lights from Troy are true or “whether, like 
dreams, this delightful light (p@c¢), as it comes, has deceived (do) our 
phrenes." The light could “deceive” and cause them to think by mistake that 
Troy has fallen. The Chorus believe that Clytemnestra’s phrenes have been 
thus deceived (Ag. 227).5? This light could be “like dreams" (6veioata), 
which here seem able to deceive phrenes. We heard above, in contrast, in the 
Third Stasimon, that phrenes on occasion can have “confident courage” to 
dispel dreams (Ag. 981-3). 


Choe. 854.  Aegisthus says that he wants to question the messenger to see if 
he was an eye-witness to Orestes’ death: “he would not in truth deceive 
(xàéntw) a phrén endowed with eyes (duuatwpévny).” Aegisthus claims 
that his phrén would penetrate any deception.5' We have here the image of a 
“seeing phrén”: Aegisthus claims to have an especially perceptive phren.®? 
Aeschylus’ use of the verb 4«Aénto with phren is new, although we find 
reference to noos being “deceived” (xA€mtw) at Il. 1.132; Hes., Theog. 613; 
and Sem. 42 W. The notion that phrén can “see inwardly” suggests that it is 
similar to earlier mentions of nous, often connected with “inner vision."5? 


Per 472. Inthe passages mentioned above illustrating traditional references 
to phren being deceived, the agents were often the gods. At Per. 472 we en- 
counter a slightly different reference to “deception.” Atossa, after hearing of 
the defeat at Salamis (447-71), says: “o hateful daimon, how you have 
cheated (wevoas) the Persians of their phrenes.” Twice in the Odyssey we 
hear of a daimon giving a positive gift to people (Od. 19.10, 138). But here its 
influence is negative. Like the passages where gods “remove” phrenes (see 
n 72), here the daimon “cheats” them of their good judgment or capacity to 
examine a situation well.*4 Daimón, having so prominent a role in this play as 
the agent of the Persian downfall55 acts directly on phrenes. Their malfunc- 
tion ultimately destroys the Persians themselves. 


Speech 
A common association of phrenes in early and contemporary poetry is that 


with speech.* First, phrenes function as a source of speech. At JI. 14.92 Od- 
ysseus speaks of one who “knows in his phrenes how to speak (fàCew) 
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things suitable.” At Zl. 17.260 Homer asks: “who could speak (gimov) the 
names in his phrenes" of those trying to rescue Patroclus? At Od. 16.398 
Amphinomos “pleased Penelope in particular in words (p0000), for he used 
good phrenes." Terpander says (697): “let phrén sing" (Geidw). At Pyth. 
6.36 Nestor’s "shaken phrén cried out" (Bow). At Nem. 4.8 Pindar speaks 
of a “word (fa), which the tongue draws forth from a deep phren."*? 


Per. 372, Supp. 775, Ag. 1491, 1550. In some passages Aeschylus likewise 
refers to phrenes as a source of speech. At Per. 372 Xerxes, unaware of the di- 
saster to come, "spoke these things, very much with a cheerful (e08vpoc) 
phrén."58 Danaus refers to himself as an “old messenger, young with an elo- 
quent (etyAwooos) phrén” (Supp. 775). At Ag. 1491 (repeated at 1515) the 
Chorus wonder how they are to mourn over Agamemnon: "whatever am I to 
say from a loving (Quoc) phrén?"*9 At 1550 they ask Clytemnestra: “who 
will labour with truth (GAwj0eta) of phrenes" over his grave? 


Choe. 107, 158. In these lines we hear again of a Chorus making lament. 
At 107 they tell Electra that they “will utter a speech from their phrén” over 
Agamemnon's tomb. At 158 they call on Agamemnon to “hear” (xÀv$0) 
what they say from his “dark phren."9? This request is in accord with their 
statement later that the “jaw of fire does not conquer the phronema of the 
dead" (323). In Homer the dead generally do not have phrenes except Teire- 
sias, who has “firm” ones (Il. 23.104; Od. 10.493). In Pindar, however, we 
hear of the “helpless phrenes of those dying here" paying the penalty for sins 
committed on earth (Ol. 2.57). At Pyth. 5.101 he speaks too of holy kings 
hearing with a “phrén beneath the earth” (y80v.0¢). Like Pindar, Aeschylus 
assumes that phren can be active in the dead, able to hear speech. 


Sept. 661. In this line we find a negative association of phrenes with speech. 
Eteocles responds to the picture on Polyneices' shield of Justice leading his 
brother back to Thebes: “soon we will know ... if the gold-wrought letters on 
the shield, babbling (@Avw) with wandering (ioivoc) of phrenes, will bring 
him home." The noun for “wandering,” appearing only here in Aeschylus, is 
new with phrenes. If phrenes "roam about" in their thoughts and ideas, 
speech becomes “babbling.” Eteocles suggests that the “letters on the shield” 
tell also of the phrenes of Polyneices. Their “wandering” will make his 
claims nonsense. 

In early and contemporary poets phrén functions also as a receiver of 
speech. At Il. 5.493 Sarpedon's “word (Oog) bit the phrenes of Hector." 
At Il. 16.83 Achilles urges Patroclus to be able “to place the sum of his 
speech (u000v v£Aoc) into his phrenes.” At Od. 1.328 Penelope “grasped 
the song” (àorðńv) of Phemius in her phrenes. At Od. 22.347 Phemius him- 
self says: "a god has planted all sorts of songs (oiuac) for me in my 
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phrenes.” Pindar speaks of the “shafts of song (xfjA.a) soothing the phrenes 
of the gods” (Pyth. 1.12).9! 


Supp. 515, Ag. 1052. Aeschylus too refers to phrén as a receiver of speech. 
At Supp. 515 the Danaids ask Pelasgus to “delight their phren both by speak- 
ing (Aéyov) and acting." At Ag. 1052, when Cassandra does not respond to 
Clytemnestra's order to enter the palace, Clytemnestra says: “but if she does 
not possess, like a swallow, an unknown, barbarous speech, I, speaking 
(Aéyo) within her phrenes, will persuade her with speech."9? Clytemnestra is 
confident that she can make the phrenes of Cassandra understand her wishes. 


Choe. 452, 847, Eum. 332. At Choe. 452 the Chorus tell Orestes: “carry the 
story through your ears with a calm depth of phrenes.” Electra's words will 
be grasped by phrenes. At 847 Aegisthus asks the Chorus, regarding the re- 
port of Orestes’ death: “what of these things would you say (eixtov) so as to 
make it clear to a phren?" At 854 he refers to his phrén as one “endowed with 
eyes." Phrén both receives what is said and assesses its truthfulness. At Eum. 
332 (repeated at 345) we hear that “the hymn (Upvos) of the Erinyes over the 
sacrificed victim is frenzied, frantic, destructive of phrenes (poevodaar), 
binding of phrenes (S€ouros ooevóv), without lyre, withering for mortals.” 
Their song utterly possesses phrenes and, in so doing, harms and destroys 
them. No clear or different thought is any longer possible. 

These passages in Aeschylus show him referring to phrenes in very tradi- 
tional ways with regard to speech.’ He sees phren as a source of utterance. He 
regards it as a location where speech is understood. He recognizes the power 
of phrenes functioning poorly to lead to foolish talk (Sept. 661) and the power 
of speech to make phrenes incapable of functioning well (Eum. 332). 


Prophecy 


Sept. 25, Ag. 1084, Eum. 17. We find references to phren and prophecy in 
only three passages of early poetry.?* At I]. 11.794 and 16.36 Achilles is de- 
scribed as “avoiding some oracle" (Oeosgonin) in his phrenes. At Il. 1.107 
Agamemnon tells Calchas: “always it is dear to your phrenes to prophesy 
(uavtevw) evils.” At Sept. 25 Eteocles describes Teiresias as “observing in 
ears and phrenes, apart from fire, the birds of prophecy (yomotnotouc 
ópviBac) with a skill that does not lie (Gapevdet téxvy).” Teiresias’ phrenes 
can judge correctly; with them he can practise his techné well. At Ag. 1084 
the Chorus remark that “the divine gift (@etov) remains in a phren, even 
though it is a slave’s (6oUAtos),” as they see Cassandra about to prophesy. At 
Eum. 17 the Pythian priestess says that Zeus gave Delphi to Apollo, “having 
established his phrén inspired of prophetic skill” (£vOeoc téyvns). Again we 
hear of phren associated with the techne of prophecy. 
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Eum. 104. In this line we have a possible further reference to phren and 
prophecy. Clytemnestra, urging the Erinyes to wake up, asks them to behold 
her “blows” with their kardia: “for the sleeping (£000v0a) phren is clear- 
sighted (Aapmevvetat) with eyes." The authenticity of the next line, 105, 
has been questioned: “for by day the fate (motea) of mortals is to be without 
foresight (&zxoóoxoxoc)."96 We heard above, at Choe. 854, Aegisthus de- 
scribing his phren as “endowed with eyes.” In contrast, in line 104 phren is 
described as “sleeping.” Elsewhere, at Ag. 275, we hear that phren truly can 
“sleep” (BoiGo).?? But in 104 it seems that the participle correctly describes 
the person, whose phreén, in contrast, is “awake”; along with kardia, it seems 
to be able to “see wounds."5? If line 105 is authentic, it may be too that phren 
has clear vision also for future events, not seen by mortal eyes day by day. 
Aeschylus would use a traditional idea in associating phren with keen activ- 
ity at night: Phocylides speaks of phren being "sharper at night for planning" 
(8 G-P).?? Even if only 104 is authentic, Aeschylus in this passage assigns to 
phrén the function of strong inner vision. 


PREDOMINANTLY EMOTIONAL 


As noted under the examples of “Intellectual” passages above, Aeschylus 
uses phren to convey a wide range of meanings. Many times he sees it as a 
psychic entity involved in emotion. 


Courage 


Ag. 1302. In Homer we find several positive associations of phrenes and 
courage. At II. 20.381 Achilles is “clothed in courage (GAx1)) in phrenes"'; at 
Od. 3.76 Athena “placed courage (8GQ00¢) in the phrenes of Telema- 
chus."!^? At Ag. 1302 Aeschylus uses a positive image of courage. The Cho- 
rus tell Cassandra: “But know that you are resolute (vÀrjucv) from a bold 
(eóvoAuoc) phren." Aeschylus, using £0voAuogc in a new way with phren, 
places Cassandra’s courage in speaking boldly to the Chorus there.'°' 


Sept. 671, Choe. 596. Aeschylus’ other two references to courage, how- 
ever, are negative. At Sept. 671 Eteocles, responding concerning Polyneices' 
shield, says that Justice would be falsely named if she associated with a “mor- 
tal all-daring (1t&vvoAuoc) in phrenes.” We heard above Eteocles suggesting 
that the letters on Polyneices’ shield were “babbling with wandering of 
phrenes" (661).'°? At 663 he expresses doubt that “Justice is with the works 
and phrenes" of Polyneices.'?? Here at 671 he again refers negatively to his 
brother's phrenes, making them the cause of his outrageous behaviour. Át 
Choe. 596 the Chorus, after Electra and Orestes have left to deceive 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, say: "but who could describe the overbold 
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(ón£otoAuov) phronema of a man and the all-daring (mavtdAuovs) loves of 
women, bold (xAopóvov) in phrenes, dwelling with the delusions (dvouot) 
of mortals."!?^ The reference is clearly to Clytemnestra and the boldness she 
shows in her relationship with Aegisthus. It is in her phrenes that the boldness 
is found to do the deeds that she does.'°5 


Distress 


In Homer we hear of people being upset or disturbed in phrenes. At Il. 13.394 
and 16.403 Thestor and a charioteer are both "struck out" (£x, xÀTjooQ) in 
respect to phrenes. They become so distressed that they cannot act. At Od. 
18.327 Odysseus is described as “distracted (€xatdoow) in phrenes"; at 
Od. 22.298 the phrenes of the suitors are “bewildered” (ntoww). Mimner- 
mus speaks of “evil cares (uéguvat) harassing” someone in phrenes (1.7 W). 
Pindar, at Ol. 7.30, speaks of “disturbances (tagayai) of phrenes leading 
even a wise person astray.” 


Per 165, Ag. 479. Aeschylus, at Per. 165, describes Atossa as saying that 
two ideas are a “double care (uéguiva) unexpressed (G@peQaotos) in her 
phrenes," one to value wealth too much, the other not to overlook the need 
for it (166-7).!°° Here phrén is filled with “anxious” pondering.' At 
Ag. 479 the Chorus, regarding the news of the fall of Troy, ask, “who is so 
childish or stricken (xexoupévoc) in phrenes, fired in kardia by the new 
announcements of flame, then, by a changed story, to grow downcast?"195 
Aeschylus, using the verb xOtw for the first time with phrenes, describes a 
condition where a person, because of distress, cannot react properly to a situ- 
ation. This person, “struck in phrenes,” is also “fired” in kardia, which has 
picked up the light, so to speak, from the message. Phrenes, if they were not 
*stricken," would be able to avoid "growing downcast" by not following, it 
appears, the sudden kindling and extinction of kardia.!?? 


Choe. 746. Several times in early poetry we find references to "pain" in 
phrenes. At Od. 19.471 joy (yåopa) and pain (&Xyoc) seize Eurycleia in her 
phrén. A person "suffers" in phrenes (Il. 18.430; Od. 19.347). Solon speaks 
of “pains (GAyea) lying in phrenes" (4 c W). Theognis mentions the “heal- 
ing of baneful (åtnoós) phrenes" (433). At Choe. 746 the Nurse refers to 
her past troubles: “the old mixed pains (GA. yea), hard to bear, falling on this 
house of Atreus, have pained (GAyUvw) my phren in my chest." It is in phren 
that she suffers for her masters. '? 


Fear 


Very frequently in earlier and contemporary poets do we find phren con- 
nected with fear. In Homer a person “fears” (Ó£Ó0vxa) often in phrenes 
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(Il. 1.555, e.g.; Od. 4.825). In them vágfloc and Stog are found (Il. 24.152; 
Od. 14.88). Anacreon speaks of “fearful (poBeQos) phrenes” (343.3). Pin- 
dar twice mentions “fear (oBos)” in phrenes (Pyth. 9.32; Nem. 3.39). 


Per. 115. Aeschylus also relates phren to fear in several passages. At Per. 
115, the Chorus, fearing for the fate of the Persians, say: “my black-robed 
(uehayyitwv) phrén is torn (&yo000) with fear (poBos).” Aeschylus calls 
phrén here “black-robed,” the only instance of this adjective in his work. 
Elsewhere too he refers to the “darkness” of phren: Ag. 546 and Choe. 
158.!!! In this passage the "darkness" seems to refer to the presence of 
“grief” or “sorrow,” making phrén “gloomy.” In such a condition, it is also 
“tom” with fear. The Chorus will speak likewise of worry (dgovtic) “tear- 
ing" (4utvoow) their kardia at 161.''? The verb, found only in these two pas- 
sages in Aeschylus, suggests deep “rending” of phren within. 


Per. 606, 703. At Per. 606 Atossa, after the Messenger has told of the de- 
feat of the Persians (480—514), says: “such a consternation of evils (xax@v 
Ex) terrifies (ExpoBéw) my phrenes.” At Per. 703, when the Chorus 
say that they “fear” (ioa) to speak to the ghost of Darius, he says: “since 
a fear from of old (6£oc taA010v) hampers you in your phrenes.” In both 
these passages fear fills phrenes and prevents their functioning well. 


Supp. 379, 513, Eum. 88. In the first passage Pelasgus says, as he hears the 
requests of the Danaids for asylum: “I am at a loss (G4unyav@) and fear 
(þóßos) holds me in my phrenes whether to act, or not to act and to take 
what fortune brings.” Here we see the effect of fear upon phrenes. It makes 
one uncertain how to act and which choices to make.!'? At 513 the Danaids 
say to Pelasgus, as they fear the Aegyptiads: “it is not any wonder that I am 
distressed (Suodogéw) by fear ($ófoc) in phrén.”''4 At Eum. 88 Apollo, 
encouraging Orestes, says: “let fear (pOfoc) not conquer you in phrenes.” 
In these three passages again we see Aeschylus referring in a traditional way 
to fear in phrén."'5 


Eum. 518. In one passage fear is given a positive role in regard to phrenes. 
The Furies, after hearing the decision of Athena to appoint judges for the 
trial, respond in a song, claiming that Justice has been overthrown (490- 
565). At 518 they say: 116 


There are situations where the 
terrible (SewvOv) is good and fear 
(Setua) sitting above as guardian 
of phrenes. It is profitable to 
learn wisdom (oodooveiv) with 
groaning. Who, nurturing no fear 
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(Géoc) in the light of kardia, 
whether city or mortal alike, would 
still revere (oéfou) Justice? 


In these lines we see that fear either over phrenes or in kardia is thought to 
exert a restraining force.''? It limits, the Furies suggest, what people might 
think or desire. These lines echo too Ag. 160-83 and 216-26, where we 
heard the Chorus of that play emphasize the role of phrenes in "learning by 
suffering." In this passage of the Eumenides the Furies suggest that fear may 
bring “groaning” (otévoc) but from it can come “wisdom” (o«doovstv), 
that is, the “sure” or “correct” function of phrën.!!8 


Grief 


Sept. [873], 920. In Homer but not in other early poets we find phrenes 
very often associated with “grief” (in particular with ztévOozc).!!? In the Sep- 
tem, when the Chorus lament the deaths of Eteocles and Polyneices, they re- 
fer to their phrén. At 873 we hear: “I weep, I mourn, and there is no grief 
(80A06) that does not come rightly (6@0@c¢) from my phrén so that I cry out 
in sorrow (Avyatvetv).” This line, however, among 861—73 and with 996-7 
and 1005-78, has been judged an interpolation by West.'?° At 920 the Cho- 
rus say: “loud lamentation (yóoc), wretched in phren (Saiddewv) ... sends 
forth from their home [Eteocles and Polyneices] as I truly (£vóp.oc) pour 
forth tears (Saxeuyéwv) from a phren which grows less (juvOOst) as I weep 
for these two princes." The Chorus suggest that their phrén is diminishing as 
it grieves.'?' Aeschylus introduces here a new image of phren: it “grows 
less." In this passage phren is associated with "sincere" or "truly-felt" 
(&vop.c; cf. 6Q8G@s in 873) sorrow. 


Sept. 967. This line reads: “my phren is maddened (paivetar) with lamen- 
tations (yoouot).” West ascribes the line to a Semi-Chorus; others, to Anti- 
gone. We see phrén again connected with grief over the death of Eteocles 
and Polyneices; this happens to such an extent that phrén seems to be 
“mad.”!?? 


Ag. 103, 546, 895. In the first passage the Chorus tell Clytemnestra of their 
current state of mind. They have, at some times, “care” (uéguiva), which is 
“thinking sad thoughts” (xaxdgewv). At other times, “hope (ÉAzuc) wards 
off insatiate concern (peovtid’) and thumos-devouring (Ovuofooóc) grief 
(Assy) in phren." With three words having the same root, -phr-, we see the 
activity of phren here being very prominent. “Grief” is called “thumos- 
devouring”: it eats up thumos and also affects phrén.'?3 At Ag. 546 the Cho- 
rus tell the Herald that the absent Greeks were much longed-for: “so that I 
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groaned (Gvaotévewv) often from a dark (Guavedc) phrén.” We heard 
above, at Per. 115, of a “black-robed phrén” filled with grief, being “torn 
with fear." Here again grief appears to “darken phrén.”'*4 At Ag. 895 we 
find a different reference to phrén. Clytemnestra declares that, after much 
grief in the past (887-94), her phrén now has become “griefless” 
(&xévOytos) with Agamemnon’s return (895-6):175 


vÓv tafita návta tAGO’ irevOrjvo poevi 
héeyow’ àv dvdoa tovic, àv ovaOuOv «ova, 


In these lines Aeschylus subtly suggests a profound contrast with the Chorus 
by the word order he uses. The expression GxevOntw dgevi appears to go 
with Aéyouw’: “now, having endured all these things, with a griefless phren I 
would call this man, watch-dog of the fold.” She then adds several other de- 
scriptions of Agamemnon, suggesting his role as the strength and support of 
Argos (897—901). The placement of dnevOyntw poevi next to tadta vta 
thao’, however, suggests that Clytemnestra may never have “grieved” at all, 


being in this regard very unlike the Chorus in line 546.26 


Ag. 1143. At 1140 the Chorus say of Cassandra that she is “troubled by the 
god, mad in phren" (pgevouavis), this adjective appearing only here in 
Aeschylus.'?? At 1143 they liken her to the nightingale that “with mournful 
(þhoixtors) phrenes cries ‘Itys.’” We heard above that the “divine gift” re- 
mained in Cassandra’s phren after she became a slave (Ag. 1084). The Cho- 
rus say that her words are both prophetic and sorrowful, drawn alike from 
phren.'?8 


Joy 


Per 372. A very frequent association of phrén in earlier and contemporary 
poetry is with joy. In Homer and Hesiod a person often “rejoices” in 
phren.'*9 In the lyric and elegiac poets we hear of people delighting their 
phren and rejoicing there.'3° So too, in Aeschylus, phren is often connected 
with joy. Xerxes, before his defeat, “spoke with a cheerful (£bOvpoc) phrén” 
(Per. 372). Aeschylus uses this adjective for the first time with phrén: it has 
absorbed qualities of “thumos in a good condition." ?! 


Choe. 233, 565. In the first passage Orestes tells Electra as she recognizes 
him: “be in control; do not be struck out (€xaAyttw) in phrenes with joy 
(xa 9d)."!3* We heard above that people could be “struck out (£x, zxÀ1jooo) 
in phrenes" in negative situations. Aeschylus uses the verb in one of happi- 
ness. He also introduces with phrén the noun yaoa. “Joy” could quite over- 
whelm Electra’s thinking. At Choe. 565 Orestes mentions the possibility that 
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no door-keeper would welcome Pylades and himself “with a glad (pouóQQ) 
phren.” Again Aeschylus uses a new adjective with phren: þparðoós, mean- 
ing "bright" or “shining.”'33 These qualities can clothe phrén. 


Choe. 772, 1004. At 772 the Chorus instruct the Nurse on how to ask 
Aegisthus to come unarmed: “with a rejoicing (vaGov0y) phrén, order him to 
come as quickly as possible."'3^ Here as in Homer we find the verb ynOéw 
with phren. Because of what may result from the coming of Aegisthus, the 
Nurse can be happy within. At Choe. 1004 Orestes describes a bandit who 
"might warm (8eQuaive) his phrén in many ways" in the snare (66Awua) he 
has used successfully in his trade. We heard above of phren being able to be 
“kindled into flame" (Ag. 1033) and of Sappho (48.2) and Pindar (Pyth. 4.219) 
speaking of phren and "burning."?5 Aeschylus uses the verb BeQuaive, 
“warm,” to suggest the joy that the bandit feels. 


Eum. 301. In contrast, in this passage the Chorus assure Orestes that nei- 
ther Apollo nor the Athenians can save him from perishing, "neglected, not 
knowing where in phrenes rejoicing (tO yaigetv) is to be found." Orestes 
will be so wretched that he will not be able to search out in his phrenes any 
sense of joy. 


Love 


In early and contemporary poetry we find phrenes associated quite often 
with love.'3$ But Aeschylus does not associate love in an erotic sense with 
phrén. Once we hear of the “loving” (uoc) attitude of the Chorus to the 
dead Agamemnon (Ag. 1491). Earlier they addressed him also in a way "not 
unfriendly” (o08’ åpiħwc) after his return from Troy (Ag. 805). At Choe. 
596 the Chorus mention the “all-daring loves of women, bold in phrenes,” 
but here phrenes seems primarily a seat of boldness, not of love. 


Madness 


A few times in early and contemporary poetry we find phrenes related to 
madness. First, we meet references to the verb paivopat. “Zeus rages with 
phrenes that are not good, Agamemnon with baneful phrenes" (Il. 8.360, 
1.342). Achilles holds Hector by the ships “with raging phrenes” (Il. 24.114, 
135). Pindar describes Ixion as loving Hera with “raging phrenes” (Pyth. 
2.26). Second, we find other descriptions of madness. Ares and Mentor are 
both described as being “crazed (jAée) in phrenes" (Il. 15.128; Od. 2.243). 
Archilochus speaks of one “unhinged (magaeigw) in phrenes” (172 W). At 
Od. 23.11-14, when Penelope tells Eurycleia that the gods have made her 
“mad” (udeyn), she then says that they have the power to make “foolish” 
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(Apowv) from “wise” (émipoov) and to give the “simple-minded” 
(xakupoovew) the gift of “sound-sense” (swdpgoovvn). All these words 
with the root -phro suggest strongly that phrén is involved in these transfor- 
mations. 


Sept. 484, 967. Aeschylus mentions phren in the context of madness sev- 
eral times. At Sept. 484 the Chorus describes the Argives as "speaking 
(B&tw) haughty things against the city with raging (mawvopéva) phren." 
The fury for battle resides in their phrén. At 967 we hear of phren “mad- 
dened (uaivetat) with lamentations” over the deaths of Eteocles and Poly- 
neices. Thinking appears to be distorted by sorrow.!?7 


Ag. 1064. In the first passage Clytemnestra, unable to elicit a response 
from Cassandra, says of her: “surely she rages (atvetat) and listens to evil 
(xxv) phrenes." She suggests that Cassandra has not yet learned to wear 
the “bridle” (xoAvvóc) of slavery, retaining still “bloody menos.” Clytem- 
nestra sees Cassandra as “mad,” with phrenes that are “evil.” We hear in ear- 
lier poets of people “trusting” phrenes in a “wretched” state (SetAdc: II. 
9.119), or “using” such (Theog. 161). In contrast, people can also “use good 
(Gya80c) phrenes" (Od. 3.266, 14.421). Clytemnestra attributes Cassandra's 
behaviour to the state of her phrenes. Later, at 1140, the Chorus will also call 
her “mad in phrenes" (Qoevopavrjc).!3* 


Ag. 1426. In this passage it is now Clytemnestra herself who is said to be 
maddened in phrén. After she has killed Agamemnon and Cassandra, the 
Chorus say: “you are haughty of mind (weyadountic) and you speak arro- 
gant things (megidgova) just as therefore your phrén rages (€nwaivetar) 
because of blood-dripping fortune.” As in Sept. 484 above, we have a con- 
nection between haughty words and madness in phrén. The Chorus suggest 
that the phren of Clytemnestra is infected by her bloody deeds. In the next 
line they add further evidence that this is so: “Fat of blood is well-evident in 
your eyes."'?? Clytemnestra's defiant behaviour convinces the Chorus that 
she is raving within. 


Choe, 1024, 1056. At the end of the play Orestes’ madness is thought to 
occur in phrenes. At 1024 he says, as he begins to be distraught: “for 
phrenes, hard to govern (SUoagxtoL), carry me defeated." He then describes 
"fear" as being at his kardia (1024). He proceeds to say that, while he is still 
“in his senses" (Éudooov), he will state the nature of his actions. At 1056, re- 
sponding to Orestes’ claim to see the “watchful dogs of his mother," the Cho- 
rus say: "for fresh is the blood still upon your hands; from this, confusion 
(tagaypos) falls upon your phrenes.” They see the effect of blood in his 
case to be very different from that in Clytemnestra. She was boldly defiant; 
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he is confused and shattered. Aeschylus introduces the noun tagayuds with 
phrenes, similar to Pindar's reference to “tagaxat of phrenes leading a wise 
man astray" (Ol. 7.30). In these two passages we see madness make phrenes 
“hard to govern" and "full of confusion," causing Orestes to lose rational 
control, 49 


This chapter has examined instances of phren that are predominantly physi- 
cal, intellectual, and emotional. Chapter 3 will analyse the remaining in- 
stances of phren in Aeschylus. 


3 Phrén in the Tragedies: Part Two 


This chapter will treat the rest of the instances of phren in the tragedies of 
Aeschylus. It will look at the remaining traditional and contemporary uses 
and the new uses and images that Aeschylus introduces. 


TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


PREDOMINANTLY MORAL 


In earlier and contemporary poetry phren is associated in different ways with 
moral behaviour. In these passages, as will be the case with Aeschylus, other 
aspects — “intellectual,” “emotional,” “volitional” — may well be present, but 
the *moral" is particularly evident. In the case of Aeschylus this is not sur- 
prising since the tragedies deal with profound moral questions. 

In the discussion of Aeschylus I use the categories of Holiness, Justice, 
Pride, and Prosperity. I also consider that the “moral” references Pindar and 
Bacchylides make to phrenes fall likewise into these categories. In earlier 
poets we find more general associations of phrenes with moral behaviour. 
People know, for example, “fitting (atoia) things" in phrenes (Od. 2.231, 
5.9, 14.433).! Someone can know “suitable (Gotu) things” in phrenes or 
speak them with phrenes (Il. 5.326, 14.92; Od. 8.240). Theognis refers to 
“perceiving noble sentiments” (£00Ad) with phrenes (1008). 

In contrast, we hear of the connection of phrenes and evil. An “evil plan” 
(xax BovAn) can please someone in phrenes (Od. 14.337); a person can 
devise “evil deeds" (xaxà čoya) there (Il. 21.19, 23.176). Someone can do 
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“harsh deeds” (oyétAva) with phrenes with no regard for the gods (Theog. 
733). Theognis has a low opinion of people with “wretched” (eroi) phrenes 
(161). He says that the phrenes of “miserable people” (oitugdc) are responsi- 
ble for all kinds of deceit and cunning (65). Theognis also speaks of placing 
within “good (£00Xóc) phrenes” and healing “baneful (&rnoóc) ones” (429- 
34). Theognis’ references to “good” and “bad” phrenes, it is true, refer prima- 
rily to class and not to morality, but in his view morality was not to be found 
in non-aristocrats. All these passages from earlier poets suggest that phrenes 
were seen as a source of moral behaviour, of either a positive or a negative 
kind. 


Holiness 


Pindar relates phrenes to holiness in four passages. At Ol. 7.24 he says: 
"around the phrenes of human beings unnumbered sins (àumAaxiau) 
hang." At Pyth. 3.13 he says that Coronis treated Apollo slightingly by the 
“sins” (Gpumkaxtot) of her phrenes. “Sins,” therefore, surround and pene- 
trate phrenes, leading to morally reprehensible behaviour. In Pyth. 3 also, 
at 59, Pindar says that it is necessary “to seek with mortal phrenes what is 
appropriate (tà &ovxóra) from the gods." He suggests that this will in- 
volve coping with the affairs of the current moment (to nàg 2066c). 
Phrenes can detect what this behaviour will involve. At Pyth. 5.101 he says 
that “holy (iegoi) kings hear somehow of great excellence (&oevó) with a 
phrén beneath the earth." From phrenes, then, both evil and good actions 
can arise. 


Supp. 751, Ag. 219. In Aeschylus the references to phren and holiness ap- 
pear in negative contexts. The Danaids, at Supp. 751, describe the Aegyp- 
tiads as having “unholy (6voayvou) phrenes." At Ag. 219 we heard of 
Agamemnon “breathing an impious, unholy, unsanctified turning (bvooefj 
toomaiav / &vayvov &viegov) of phrén” as he decides to kill Iphigenia. It 
is this choice of action that the Chorus believe must in time be punished. 


Choe. 56, 704. In the first passage the Chorus, describing how the house of 
Agamemnon has been laid low (49), say: "reverence (o£pac), undefeatable, 
unconquerable, invincible, penetrating (z£ootvov) before through the ears 
and phren of the people, now passes away." 5 The Chorus refer here specifi- 
cally to the reverence felt for the majesty of the king.^ This is located in 
phren. At Choe. 704 Orestes, pretending to be a Daulian stranger, says that 
he must deliver his hard news since it would be to him "like impiety 
(8vaoefieta) in phrenes" not to complete his task. Once again phrenes are 
the seat of judgment of the holy. 
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In earlier poets we find no explicit relationships of phrenes and justice, but in 
Pindar and Bacchylides there are several. First, we hear of phrenes that are 
“upright” (6906s). At OI. 7.91 Pindar refers to “what upright (690800) phrenes 
from good fathers enjoin.” In contrast, earlier in the same ode he says that for- 
getfulness “drew the right (690d) road of action out of phrenes” (7.47). At OL. 
8.24 he says: “to decide with an upright (6906s) phrén is difficult.” We can 
contrast these "upright" phrenes with the “crooked” (z0.àytoc) ones he men- 
tions in Zs. 3.5: with such phrenes “prosperity” (6ABos) does not abide long. 

Second, we hear of definite mentions of justice. Pindar refers in a positive 
way to Rhadamanthus, a judge in the underworld, receiving as his lot the 
“blameless fruit of phrenes” (Pyth. 2.73). At Nem. 10.12 he speaks of “Zeus 
matching with straight justice (Sixn) the fruit of phrenes.” But at Ol. 2.57 he 
refers to phrenes paying a penalty after death in those who did not keep their 
psyché from injustice. At Pyth. 4.139 he criticizes human phrenes as “too 
quick to praise deceitful gain (xé950¢) at the expense of justice (dixn).” 
Bacchylides speaks of "just phrenes.” At 14.11 he says that of the many 
forms of “excellence” (Goertr]), one is best: that of the person “who governs 
the things at hand with just (Sixa.oc) phrenes."5 


Sept. 663. Aeschylus associates phrenes and justice several times. In 
Eteocles’ response to the description of Polyneices’ shield we find reference 
to phren three times. At 661 he mentions the “wandering of phrenes”’ that the 
letters on the shield reveal, and at 671 he describes Polyneices as “all-daring 
in phrenes." At 663 he says that Polyneices might have been brought safely 
home to Thebes if “Justice (Aixn) had been with his actions and phrenes." 
Eteocles goes on to say that Justice had never been with Polyneices in the 
past (664—9), nor would she be true to her name to stand by one “all-daring 
in phrenes" (670-2). The boldness of Polyneices' phrenes and the lack of 
justice in them will, in Eteocles’ view, bring about his downfall. 


Supp.915. When Pelasgus accosts the Herald and his violent attempt to 
seize the Danaids, he says of him: “sinning (àuagvávo) in many things, 
you set nothing upright (@@9woas) with your phrën.”7 The Herald responds 
(916) by asking: “What of these things has been done wrong by me without 
justice (6ixn)?” As in Pindar, we find here a connection of phrén with “up- 
right" (óp0óc) behaviour. Aeschylus, using the verb óp0óo for the first time 
with phren, suggests that nothing is "upright" in what the Herald does, even 
though he claims that justice is in his actions. As we shall see in chapter 4, 
the claims to justice on the part of different characters in this play prove to be 
very significant. 
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Ag. 996, Choe. 512. In the Third Stasimon? we heard of kear circling 
around in eddies ... near just (£vó(xotc) phrenes." It was suggested that 
phrenes are filled with thoughts about justice, thoughts that contribute to the 
Chorus's dismay at their response to Agamemnon's entry into the palace. At 
Choe. 512 we again encounter phrén with the notion of the “upright” 
(69066). The Chorus, approving of Orestes’ and Electra’s resolve to act, say 
of them: “since you are rightly decided (xatw@Owoas) in phren to act.” In 
this single instance of this verb in Aeschylus (new with phren), we see 
phren's connections with a decision that is thought to be joined with what is 
right.'? 


Eum. 489, 518. In the first passage Athena expresses her intention to 
choose citizens as jurors who will “transgress their oath in no way with un- 
just (£xàv«oc) phrenes.”"' It is with phrenes that are "just" that the jurors 
will judge the case of Orestes. The Chorus respond to the suggestion of a tri- 
bunal with grim forebodings of the loss of all justice (490—565). In this ode, 
as we heard in chapter 2, they state their belief that “fear sitting as guardian 
of phrenes" functions positively for preserving justice (518).'? They also 
ask: “who, failing to nourish fear in the light of kardia, would still renounce 
justice (ôixn)?” (522-5) The presence of fear in phrenes and kardia influ- 
ences how just actions may prove to be. 


Eum. 612. In this passage Orestes asks Apollo to give evidence whether he 
killed Clytemnestra “with justice" (ôixn) (610). He says that he does not 
deny that he did the deed, but asks Apollo: “judge this blood, if it seems just 
(Ovkaímg ... doxet) to your phren or not."'? Apollo replies that he will speak 
“justly” (Sitxaiws) to the tribunal (613). Once again we see that phren is 
concerned with justice, in this case in the judgment of an action performed 
by another. 


Pride 


In Homer we find a few references relating phrenes to moral behaviour that 
is positive or negative. At //. 13.121 Poseidon urges the Achaeans to place 
“shame and respect (aidws xai véueots) in their phrenes.” In contrast, at 
Il. 6.352, Paris fails “to know indignation (v£u£otc) and many reproaches 
(aicyea) of men”; his phrenes “are not firm” (éusedou). So too, at Od. 
14.82, the suitors fail to show “regard (atc) or pity (&Aeryróc)." Pindar 
speaks twice of “sins (GusAaxiar) of phrenes” (Ol. 7.24, Pyth. 3.13). 


Per 750. In this passage Darius describes the behaviour of Xerxes that led to 
his defeat. At 744 he mentions the “new boldness” (véog 00&ooc) of Xerxes. 
He says that, in his attempt to shackle the Hellespont, Xerxes imagined that he, 
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being mortal, could rule (xọatéw) all the gods and Poseidon, not showing 
good counsel (etBovdia). Darius then asks: “how in these things did a disease 
(vóooc) of phrenes not hold my son?" We have here an image of “illness” 
of phrenes. Xerxes' phrenes, filled with arrogant suppositions and hopes, are 
in fact "sick." What his phrenes lacked at this time was "good counsel" 
(etfovAia). As we heard in chapter 2, phrenes are often associated with 
**planning."'4 When they are “diseased,” their plans prove disastrous.'> 


Ag. 502. As they see the Herald approach with news of Troy, the Chorus 
pray that he will give them cause “to rejoice.” They say: “may anyone who 
prays differently from these things for the city bear himself the fruit 
(xaomoito) of the fault (åuagtiav) of his phrenes.” We have here “fault” 
(Gua oria) used for the first time with phrenes; this reference, however, is 
similar to Pindar's mention of "sins (GustAaxior) of phrenes." The Chorus 
say that a prayer for disaster would indicate a “mistake” or a “sinful” way of 
thinking on someone's part.’ Such a person deserves to receive himself 
what he prays for. In the verb xágonw we find an image of fruit: the person 
would “pluck” the very content of his phrenes.'? 


Prosperity 


In earlier poetry we do not find an association of wealth and prosperity 
(SABos) with pAren. Solon (6 W) states clearly his view of the relationship of 
“satiety” (46006) and "prosperity" (GABoc): “for satiety (x6Q0¢) breeds hy- 
bris, whenever great prosperity (GABoc) follows people in whom the noos is 
not appropriate (&otioc)." For Solon it is noos functioning “out of propor- 
tion" that leads to arrogance when good fortune comes.'? 

Pindar and Bacchylides, however, relate prosperity and phren. Pindar de- 
scribes the desired relationship in Pythians 2. At 2.56 he says: “to be 
wealthy with the luck of fortune is the height of wisdom." In the next line 
he describes Hieron as being able “to show forth wealth with a liberal 
(€heU8eQos) phren.” This is the ideal: a person can be generous with a phren 
that freely encourages giving. In the opening of Isthmians 3 (lines 1-5) Pin- 
dar praises the person who, having achieved good fortune by either prizes or 
wealth, “checks irritating greed (xógoc) with his phrenes." He goes on to 
say of "prosperity" (OX foc) that “it lives greater in those who revere [Zeus] 
but, for crooked (1À&ytoc) phrenes, flourishing prosperity (OAfoc) does not 
associate for all time in the same way" (5-6). 

Problems arise, however, with wealth. Pindar says at Pyth. 4.139 that 
human phrenes too quickly praise “deceitful gain (x€Qd0c) at the expense 
of justice.” Bacchylides also speaks of “gain” (x£oÓoc) constraining even “a 
wise (mwvóc) phren" (Fr. 1.1) and of “wealth (zAo?roc) increasing" 
phrenes (1.162), apparently in a negative way. 
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Eum. 536. The Chorus respond to Athena’s decision to appoint a tribunal 
with grim forebodings of the destruction of justice. At 518 they said that fear 
should be “guardian of phrenes," and at 522-5 that it should be nurtured in 
kardia.'? Otherwise, who would “reverence Justice?" (525) In the next 
stanza they say (526-37):?° 


Do not praise an ungoverned life nor 

one subject to the rule of a master. 

To every middle way (uéoq) god has given 
power; he observes other things in other ways. 

I speak a word that is fitting (Gbppeteov). 
Hybris is truly the child of impiety (6voceBiac); 
from health (jyteias) of phrenes is 

prosperity (GABos), dear to all 

and much prayed-for. 


They proceed to say that one thing alone is important: “to reverence the altar 
of Justice" (539). 

In these lines we hear Aeschylus agree with Pindar, who said that “pros- 
perity" (GABosg) does not abide long with “crooked phrenes” (Is. 3, 5-6). But 
Aeschylus says it in a new way. He refers to the “health” of phrenes, con- 
trasting the mention we heard above at Per. 750 to a “disease” (vóooc) of 
phrenes.?! When phrenes are “healthy,” certain consequences appear to fol- 
low. The “life” of the person is not “ungoverned” nor “subjected to the rule 
of another." The person seems to be free of hybris and the “impiety” that 
it breeds. To such a one “prosperity” comes, given, it seems, by the gods in 
answer to prayer. It may be also the case that this person "reverences Jus- 
tice." The Chorus probably believe as well that over such phrenes "fear sits 
as guardian" (518). 

These lines emphasize the role phrenes have in affecting human behav- 
iour. In chapter 2 we saw that Aeschylus, in the Hymn to Zeus, ascribes a 
central role to phrenes in understanding the nature and purpose of suffering 
(pathos, mathos).?? In contrast to the person "possessing phrenes in every- 
thing" (175), who becomes “wise” (owdgovetv: 181), we saw also the 
negative nature of Agamemnon’s pAren: “breathing an impious, unholy, 
unsanctified turning of phrén” (219).?3 In Eum. 536 the Chorus express, it 
appears, similar notions. Phrenes that are "healthy" grasp the need for 
choosing the “middle way" of avoiding hybris and impiety, and for ho- — 
nouring Justice. For them, olbos will come and stay. Because, by choice, 
Agamemnon changed his way of thinking, the olbos he received did not, 
could not remain. Phrenes must function in a healthy way and continue to do 
so for human beings to be blessed. 
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GODS 


This section treats references that Aeschylus makes to the phren of the gods. 
Each of these passages has been examined in detail either in chapter 2 or in 
this chapter, or will be treated in chapter 4 in our detailed analysis of the 
Suppliants. 

In earlier and contemporary poets we find references quite often to 
the phrén of the gods in Homer and the Homeric Hymns. This is especially 
true of the phrén of Zeus.?4 We hear, for example, of the phren of Aphrodite 
(H. Ven. 72), Apollo (H. Ap. 275), Athena (II. 8.413), Demeter (H. Cer. 329), 
Hephaestus (Od. 8.273), Hera (Il. 1.555), Leto (Od. 6.106), Poseidon 
(Il. 20.310), Thetis (//. 18.430), and “all the gods" (//. 21.386).?5 In contrast, 
in the lyric and elegiac poets and in Pindar and Bacchylides, we find no ref- 
erence to the phren of Zeus and only three references to those of others.?° 

In referring to the phrén of the gods, Aeschylus follows traditional usage. 
The number of references he makes, however, is small. 


Zeus. In the six tragedies we find references to the phrén of Zeus only in 
the Suppliants." This phren accomplishes everything (599) and is itself 


“mighty,” “impassable,” and “not to be overcome" (1049). It is an “unfath- 
omable sight" (1057). 


Other Gods. At Eum. 17 Zeus establishes Apollo's phren "inspired by pro- 
phetic skill.”?® At Eum. 275 Hades “sees all with his recording phren.”?9 In 
earlier poetry, Apollo’s phrén appears frequently in the Hymn to Apollo and 
the Hymn to Mercury? Bacchylides refers to Apollo's phren “rejoicing” 
(17.131). To the phrén of Hades we have no reference in the extant poetry 
before Aeschylus. 


We have, therefore, in Aeschylus very few references to a phren in the gods. 
This will be true of the other psychic entities as well. We hear of the 
prapides of Zeus (Supp. 93)?! But that is all. We do not hear of his or other 
gods’ thumos, kardia, kear, étor, or nous.? References to these psychic enti- 
ties, therefore, mostly pertain to their role in human beings. 


AESCHYLEAN USES 


Thus far I have treated all occurrences of phren in Aeschylus that can be said 
to reflect traditional and contemporary usage. In these passages I have also 
noted Aeschylean features that are new. This section treats those few pas- 
sages containing solely uses of phren that are not found in earlier or contem- 
porary poetry. 
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KINDS OF PHREN 


When Aeschylus refers to phrén in ways to be found also in traditional or 
contemporary usage, he very often does so with new adjectives and partici- 
ples. Appendix 3 lists all adjectives and participles with phrén, 41 in all. Of 
these we find only 4 that appear in earlier or contemporary poetry: &uóc, 
pouvopéva, u£yac, 066.33 There are 29 adjectives and participles appearing 
for the first time with phrén in traditional or contemporary contexts. These 
are summarized in Table 3.1 with the context indicated.?4 

In his use of certain adjectives Aeschylus appears to have placed phrén in 
wider contexts, referring to it in new ways. These adjectives are summarized 
in Table 3.2 and are discussed below. 


Per 374. This line describes Xerxes’ captains before the battle of Salamis: 
"they prepared dinner not in disorder but with an obedient (ze(8aoyoc) 
phrén." The adjective, appearing only here in Aeschylus, suggests a phren 
submissive to authority. In Homer we hear quite often of phrenes being “per- 
suaded” (see, e.g., Il. 4.104, 7.120; Od. 1.42), but we do not encounter an 
“obedient phren." 


[Sept. 1034.] In the last lines of the Septem, rejected as an interpolation,35 
there is an address by Antigone to her psyche, in which she tells it to “live 
with a kindred (oWyyovos) phrén with one who died," namely Polyneices. 
In this line we find the idea of family members sharing in the same phrén: 
their way of thinking is similar. 


Ag. 1064, 1084. With respect to Cassandra we find two new adjectives 
with phren. At Ag. 1064 Clytemnestra says of her: "surely she rages and 
listens to evil (xaxóc) phrenes."3 In Per. 750 and Ag. 502, phrenes were 
associated with negative moral behaviour. But here, for the first time, we 
find phrenes themselves called "evil." Clytemnestra goes on to suggest at 
1067 that Cassandra still harbours “bloody rage" (aiwatneov uévoc). Her 
phrenes, in Clytemnestra's view, are of an “evil” nature.?? This assertion 
appears to be most ironic coming from the source it does. Later, as we heard 
in chapter 2,3° the Chorus will say of Clytemnestra: “your phrén rages 
(émwaiveta.) with blood-dripping fortune" (1428). The Chorus also per- 
ceive Cassandra's phren quite differently from Clytemnestra: at 1302 they 
call it “brave” (züvoAuoc).?? At Ag. 1084 the Chorus note as well that the 
prophetic gift has remained with Cassandra's phren, even though it is now 
“that of a slave" (600A105).^^ Aeschylus introduces here another new idea 
about phren: it can reflect the station of the person in whom it is found. 
Cassandra's loss of freedom, however, has had no effect upon the "divine 
gift" in her phren. 
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Table 3.1 
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Phren: Traditional and Contemporary Contexts 


Adjective or participle Passage Meaning Context 
&yéAactoc Fr. 290 mirthless Grief 
&XQOG Ag. 805 top of, highest Love 
duccveds Ag. 546 dark, dim Grief 
Choe. 158 Speech 
&xévOnvoc Ag. 895 free from sorrow Grief 
ANEQATOSG Supp. 1049 impassable Intelligence (Zeus) 
Beitovca Ag. 275 sleeping Intelligence 
yabotou Choe. 772 rejoicing, cheerful Joy 
yneatos Supp. 606 aged Age 
dedtoyoados Supp. 107 recording Memory 
dbaayvos Supp. 751 unholy Holiness 
dtcagutos Choe. 1024 hard to govern Madness 
óvozagóflovAoc Supp. 107 reckless Pride 
EXSLKOS Eum. 489 unjust Justice 
EvdLKOG Ag. 996 just Intelligence 
ÉvOsoc TEXVIS Eum. 17 inspired of prophetic skill Prophecy 
ev'yAwaoog Supp. 775 eloquent Speech 
evdovoa Eum. 104 sleeping Prophecy 
£ü0vuoc Per. 372 cheerful, confident Joy 
EVTOALOG Ag. 1302 brave, courageous Courage 
Onxvoovuévo Ag. 1033 kindled into flame Intelligence 
icóooo7toc Fr. 451q equally-balanced, equal Physical 
pehayyitwv Per. 115 black-robed Fear 
Taepatds Supp. 1048 to be overcome Intelligence (Zeus) 
TOVEVOS Supp. 989 bottom of, lowest Deep 
OpéteQas Per. 900 his own Intelligence 
dardedg Choe. 565 joyous, bright, cheerful Joy 
pios Ag. 1491 loving Love 
oidovxtos Ag. 1143 mournful, sad Grief 
Oppatopévy Choe. 854 endowed with eyes Deception 
Choe. 56. In this line the Chorus speak of “reverence (o€fBac) penetrating 


through the ears and phren of the people (6dutoc).”4! With the adjective 
9ájuoc Aeschylus suggests that the phrén of many people can be generally 


characterized. In this case it is pervaded by respect for the majesty of the 
king.4? 
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Table 3.2 
Phren in Wider Contexts 


Adjective or participle Passage Meaning 
Odpuoc Choe. 56 of the people 
SovAvoG Ag. 1084 of a slave 
EvdoEoc Choe. 303 glorious, famous 
0fi.vc Choe. 305 womanish 
xXaxóc Ag. 1064 evil 

uia Eum. 986 one, unified 
neiðagxos Per. 374 obedient 
[obyyovos Sept. 1034 kindred] 


Choe. 303, 305. In these lines we find two new types of phren, each in 
strong contrast with the other. At 303 Orestes describes the Argives as “de- 
stroyers of Troy with a glorious (e0é00¢) phrén.” He is giving his reasons 
for wishing to revenge his father’s death. He mentions the “commands of the 
god,” “the great grief of his father,” his “poverty” (300-1), and his concern 
that the Argives not be subject to “two women” (304). The phrén of these 
Argives is £60050c. The meaning of the adjective, appearing only here in 
Aeschylus, could suggest that the Argives had a “noble purpose" (eù, 5ó&a), 
which their phrén was able to carry through. Or, if óóEa refers to "reputa- 
tion" or “fame,” it could mean that they have a phren recognized now for the 
glory it was able to achieve.43 Both senses may be present to some extent in 
the adjective. Warriors with such a phrén are not to be subject to “two 
women." Orestes explains his reference to the number of women in his next 
line (305): “for his [Aegisthus'] phren is womanish" (Ofjkvc) Here 
Aeschylus introduces another new notion: a phren marked by gender, in this 
case in a pejorative way.“4 This phren, in Orestes’ view, is clearly cow- 
ardly.45 


Eum. 986. Similar to the idea of a “phrén of the people” is the reference in 
this line to citizens “hating with one (uta) phrén.” As we shall see in the 
next section, the mention of “hate” in phrén is new. So too is the idea of a 
“unified” phrén. The citizens are to “think alike" regarding their objects of 
hatred. 


ACTIVITIES INVOLVING PHREN 


A few times we find Aeschylus referring to new activities of phren. These 
occur in the following passages. 
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Sept. 920. Above in chapter 2 we heard the Chorus say: “I pour forth tears 
from a phrén which grows less (mvúðer) as I weep for these two princes.”4° 
In earlier and contemporary poets we have some references to thumos “in- 
creasing.”4 But no one speaks of phrén “growing less." In this instance 
grief is diminishing the Chorus’ inward capacity to feel and to think. 


Supp. 989. After Danaus returns from the Argives with a bodyguard, he 
tells the Danaids that they all need “to honour gratitude (yaguv o€BeoOat) 
from the bottom of their phren (movpvijs ooevoc)." The image of phren as 
"deep" is a traditional one, but the activity is new. Phren is to value gratitude 
highly and express it fully. 


Ag. 1308. In this passage and those in the next three paragraphs, Aeschylus 
introduces the idea of phren “hating.” We have seen in chapter 2 that phren 
was associated often with love in early and contemporary poetry. This is not 
the case with its opposite, hate. The four instances in Aeschylus occur not 
surprisingly in the Oresteia, where strong passions of hate are very evident. 
At Ag. 1307 Cassandra cries "alas," seeing within her mind the slaughter of 
Agamemnon that is taking place. The Chorus fail to understand. They ask: 
“Why did you cry ‘alas’? Unless there is some hateful horror (otuyos) in 
your phrenes.”>° Cassandra is filled with revulsion for what is happening. 
Her phren, endowed with the "divine gift" (1084), can with its prophetic 
skill observe what is hidden as yet from the Chorus. 


Choe. 79. In this line we find a reference to otvyoc again. The Chorus 
say that as slaves they are compelled “‘to praise the just and unjust deeds" of 
their rulers “in spite of phrenes (Bia Qev@v), conquering bitter loathing 
(otvyos).”5! No matter what their phrenes may experience of hate and dis- 
gust for what their rulers do, they must be obedient. Their “hatred” clearly is 
for Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. They go on to say that inwardly they grieve 
at "the empty fortune of their masters,” referring to those of Agamemnon, 
Electra, and Orestes (81-3). In the treatment of Sept. 612, where likewise the 
expression Big. poevôv appears in the description of Amphiaraus, examples 
where outer behaviour can fail to match the inner activity of phren were 


noted.5? In this passage phrenes contain hatred that is not allowed expres- 
sion; outward behaviour differs greatly. 


Choe. 390. The Chorus again express their “hate” (ottyos), in this case 


specifically for Aegisthus. In lines 389-93 we find three psychic entities 
mentioned: 53 


For why do I conceal 
whatever malignant hate (ovóyoc) 
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nonetheless flies before my phren, 
and from the prow of my kradia 
bitter thumos blows? 


Before phrén “hate flies.” It pervades phrén: the thoughts of the Chorus are 
ones of loathing. At the same time thumos is active, itself placed in relation 
to kradia in an image of a wind blowing from the prow of a ship.54 The refer- 
ence to thumos here may be very much to one of its functions, that of “an- 
ger" or "rage." This "anger" seems to swell up like a strong wind and “blow 
forth from kradia.”55 The three psychic entities all contribute to the emo- 
tional state of the Chorus. Their phren is surrounded by hate; their thumos 
rages; their kradia is full of feeling. The “hate flies before phren,” filling, as 
it appears, this psychic entity.5° Thumos, in contrast, appears to act from kra- 
dia that experiences its activity. 


Eum. 986. In this line the Chorus recommend that it is best for citizens “to 
hate (orvyéo) with one phrén.” As mentioned above, the idea of a single or 
unified phren is new. So too is that of “hate.” This hate is to be balanced by a 
“common-loving intent" (xowodi]s Ówvovwx) mentioned in line 985. 
Once again we see the emotion of hatred centred in phrén. 


OBJECTS IN PHREN 


Supp.940. In two passages we find Aeschylus placing in phren activities 
not found there before. First, at Supp. 940, Pelasgus tells the Herald that he 
might lead away the Danaids (for marriage) if they "are willing, according to 
the goodwill (cŭvora) of their phrenes.” As I suggest in chapter 4, the pas- 
sage indicates two essential elements in this possibility of marriage: willing- 
ness and goodwill. In Homer we have a few references to the presence of 
voua in phrenes.5? But Aeschylus here for the first time places £bvoua 
there. Phren must entertain “favourable thoughts" if a marriage is to occur. 


Ag. 275. Second, at Ag. 275, the Chorus question Clytemnestra concerning 
her source of information about Troy's fall. They ask her if it is a dream 
(274). She responds: “I would not take the opinion (60§av) of a sleeping 
(BowSovons) phren." We find here the image of phrén sleeping. Even when it 
is asleep, it can none the less, it seems, entertain an "opinion" or "thought." 
Doxa is placed for the first time in phrén in this passage.5* Such a “thought,” 
however, is not valued highly in this instance. 


AN OBJECT AFFECTS PHREN 


Eum. 158. In one passage, as was discussed in chapter 2,5? phrenes, men- 
tioned also with the “liver” (Aofióc), have a strongly physical connotation. 
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But the way in which phrenes are being affected is new. The Chorus respond 
to the appearance of Clytemnestra’s ghost: “reproach (Óveióoc), coming to 
me from dreams, struck me, like a charioteer with a goad grasped tight, under 
my phrenes, under my liver.” At H. 6.355 we hear of “trouble (1Óvoc) com- 
ing around Hector in his phrenes.” We hear also, as discussed in chapter 2,9? 
of phrenes functioning as a "receiver of speech." But here for the first time it 
is “reproach” that pervades phrenes and “goads” them. The Chorus then say 
that they feel the “smart of the cruel scourger" (160-1): in their phrenes they 
are, at the moment, suffering what they themselves usually inflict. 


PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


Per 767. In two passages we find Aeschylus suggesting new relationships 
between phren and other psychic entities. At Per. 767 we hear of the son of 
Medus that he completed the work of his father, "for his phrenes steered 
(Qaxootoódovv) his thumos.” For phrenes to “guide” thumos is seen as a 
positive situation. 

This relationship between phren and thumos is new. In earlier and contem- 
porary poets we find quite a different relationship between these two psychic 
entities. First, in Homer and Hesiod, phrenes function often as the location 
of thumos, which is described as being quite active. Thus, for example, “thu- 
mos in phrenes ponders,” “dares,” “blows in different directions,” "desires"; 
there it can be “gracious” or “of iron."€? Second, in many passages the two 
psychic entities can be parallel. Someone may act in both of them, “ponder- 
ing,” for example, “perceiving,” or "considering." 3 Or the two may be men- 
tioned as parallel with different activities in each. Thus, for example, at Od. 
1.322, Telemachus “perceives” in phrenes and “feels wonder" in thumos. 
“Weariness” can come to someone in thumos while “desire for food” seizes 
phrenes (Od. 18.327-32).64 

In other passages phren can act as a location while thumos acts as an agent. 
Thus at Od. 11.204 Odysseus “ponders” in phrenes whether to embrace his 
mother; thumos orders him to do so. At Od. 18.158 Athena “places it in the 
phrenes" of Penelope to show herself to the suitors; at 164, her fhumos desires 
to do the same. In one passage, Od. 2.115—17, part of what Penelope “thinks 
in her thumos" consists of “knowing good phrenes."55 Here phrenes indicate 
primarily the function of this psychic entity, namely “good” or “honourable 
thoughts"; these are placed in thumos. This description of phrenes and thu- 
mos is unique and suggests that thumos, as is true in many other passages of 
Homer, was usually considered more of an active agent than were phrenes. 

In the lyric and elegiac poets we encounter similar relationships between 
phrenes and thumos. First, phrenes can be a location of thumos.® Second, 
the two can be mentioned as parallel. Solon speaks of being “deprived” of 
thumos and phrenes at the same time (33.4 W). Theognis bids to “place 
things" in each (1050). And, once again, the two can engage in different 
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activities. Pindar speaks of Rhadamanthus receiving the “blameless fruit of 
phrenes” and “not delighting thumos" with deceit (Pyth. 2.73-4). 

When Aeschylus, therefore, describes as desirable phrenes guiding thu- 
mos, we see the role of phrenes as an active agent emphasized. In earlier and 
contemporary poetry phrén at first acts primarily as a location or instrument. 
Gradually it comes to be more in evidence as an active agent.®® Thumos 
appears frequently in Homer as an active agent and continues to have this 
role in later poets. Aeschylus ascribes a superior role to phrenes, which, as 
we have seen, he connects very often with intellectual and rational activity. It 
is good if phrenes can control thumos, which is associated most often with 
emotion in Aeschylus (see below, chapter 5). 


Choe. 831. After Orestes has entered the house to kill Clytemnestra, the 
Chorus offer him final words of encouragement: he is to have “the kardia of 
Perseus in phrenes." The placement of kardia in phrenes is new. In earlier or 
contemporary poetry phrenes do not act as a location of kardia. They do act as 
such in Homer for éfor in six passages® and for ker in one (Od. 18.345). So 
too they are the location of etor in Solon 4 c 1 and Theognis 122. In four pas- 
sages from earlier poets we find phrenes and kardia mentioned as parallel psy- 
chic entities in different situations. At //. 10.10 Agamemnon “groans” from 
kradié while his phrenes “tremble.” At II. 16.435 Zeus says that his “kradie re- 
mains divided" as he “ponders in phrenes.” Archilochus mentions “a desire 
for love curled under his kardie, stealing tender phrenes” from his chest (191 
W). Theognis 1235 calls for “conquering” of phrenes while a “word convinc- 
ing and pleasurable to kardie" is spoken. In earlier and contemporary poetry, 
therefore, phrenes appear as the location of the other two terms for "heart" (but 
not often). They also appear with kardia in certain situations.”° Aeschylus puts 
kardia in phrenes in Choe. 831. Orestes is clearly to have the positive qualities 
that the kardia of Perseus possessed — courage, strength, boldness — fixed in his 
phrenes. With such, his resolve will not waiver. 


AESCHYLEAN IMAGES 


This section surveys the major images that Aeschylus uses with phrén.7’ Some 
of these are traditional; some are new. They are found in the passages that have 
been discussed above in chapter 2 and in this chapter. Even more images 
could, perhaps, be suggested in addition to those here chosen, but I hope to 
describe adequately the major imagery Aeschylus uses with this psychic entity. 


"AGRICULTURAL" 


Sept. 593, Supp. 1017, Ag. 502.77 Under this broad title I include references 
to natural growth or land. In the first passage Amphiaraus is described as one 
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“plucking (xagmovpevos) a deep furrow (GAoxa) through phren from 
which sprouts valuable plans.” In the second the Danaids say that they will 
not “warp (Staoteé po) the former track or path (iyvoc) of their phren.” In 
the third, someone is to “bear the fruit (xa@motto) of the fault (åuagtiav) of 
his phrén.” We find similar references to “fruit” of phren in Pindar, who 
speaks of the “fruit” (xaQzóc) of phren or phrenes three times.” In the im- 
ages of “furrow” and “track” we find a new picture of phren. In Amphiaraus 
we find the idea of “depth” and of a “furrow,” into which he has sown the 
seed of profound ideas, which yield "valuable plans" as their harvest. In the 
Danaids we find a “way” of thinking, long followed and persistently adhered 
to, one that they do not intend to *warp."74 These women are resolved not to 
marry. In these passages we see phren as a seat of thought very greatly influ- 
encing what a person does or suffers. If the “fruit” is bad (åuaotia), misfor- 
tune awaits. If it is good, "valuable plans" may result. If the "track" is one to 
be followed, all may be well, but if it is “distorted” already, as seems to be the 
case with the Danaids, again suffering impends. 


"DARK" 


Per. 115, Ag. 546, Choe. 158.75 In these three passages we have references 
to a "dark" or “black” phren. At Per. 115 the Chorus’ "black-robed 
(uekayyitwv) phrén is torn with fear.” At Ag. 546 the Chorus say that they 
“groaned much from a dark (&uavoóc) phrén.” At Choe. 158 Agamemnon is 
called upon to “hear from a dark (G.waveds) phrén.” Similar to these refer- 
ences is that also to Clytemnestra as “dark-minded” (xeAaLtvodewv) at Eum. 
459. Orestes calls her such in describing her as the murderer of Agamemnon. 
The image of phren as “dark” or “black” is a traditional one.7Ó 

In Homer we find five references to “black phrenes.” They are “filled with 
rage (menos) and eyes are like blazing fire" when Agamemnon grows angry 
with Achilles (7/. 1.103) and Antinoos hears of the voyage of Telemachus 
(Od. 4.661). Terrible "grief" or “pain” (yos) strikes them in Hector as he 
hears of the death of Euphorbus (II. 17.83). “Courage” (GAx1) and "strength" 
(oO€voc) fill them (JI. 17.499) in Automedon, as does “boldness” (84.9605) 
in Menelaus (II. 17.573). Two suggestions have been made concerning the 
cause of the “blackening” of phrenes. It may be that in situations of strong 
emotion, of either a positive or a negative nature, blood suffuses phrenes and 
“darkens” them." Or it may be that in such emotional situations a fire is 
thought to burn, sending forth smoke or cloud that “darkens” phrenes.78 
Either suggestion seems to suit the evidence well. 

In Hesiod and the lyric and elegiac poets we do not hear of “dark” phrenes, 
but Theognis and Pindar do speak of a “black” kardia.?9 Aeschylus himself, 
as we shall see in chapter 6, speaks of a “black-skinned (x£Aowvóyooc) kear 
throbbing” with fear (Supp. 785).®° Aeschylus associates “grief” with a “dark 
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phren” at Ag. 546.?! This reference resembles the mention of "grief" or 
“pain” in a “black phren" at Il. 17.83.9* This "darkness" in phren may be as- 
sociated with "mourning": perhaps a dark mist of sadness has shrouded 
phren.®3 If this is the image, we see that it resembles the second one men- 
tioned above for Homer, that of "smoke" or "cloud," without, however, any 
reference to fire. 

At Per. 115 Aeschylus associates “fear” with a “black-robed phren."9^ In 
this case too we have a strong emotion. But the image of “dark” related to 
fear seems unusual. In the case of “fear” we might expect instead a different 
image: one of “paleness.” We find often in Homer the description of fear as 
“pale” (xA«óc).55 Aeschylus too says at Supp. 566—7 that people “shook in 
thumos with pale (yAcoóc) fear" at the sight of Io.96 The "darkness" of 
phren at Per. 115, therefore, may well relate to the general condition of the 
Chorus. Their phren, like the “dark” one in Ag. 546, is filled with grief." It 
is “clothed” in mourning since they believe that their city may soon be found 
“desolate of its men" (117-19). It is not the emotion of “fear” that “darkens” 
phren; rather, fear comes upon a phren already in that “darkened” condition. 

Concerning the reference in Choe. 158 to the "dark phren" of the dead 
Agamemnon, some scholars suggest that the word here indicates “weak” or 
“faint.”38 As mentioned in the discussion of this passage in chapter 2, this is 
the only reference we have in Aeschylus to a phren that is active in a dead 
person.99 This phrén clearly would be correctly described as “dark” and also 
*weak." Both ideas are probably present in the adjective. What is lacking in 
this instance is any reference to emotion. The activity of phren in a dead per- 
son, it appears, has lost the vitality and perhaps the brightness it had when in 
the living; it is now simply "dark." 

At Eum. 459 Clytemnestra is “dark-minded” (xehawodowv). Here we 
may have an association of "darkness" with evil traits of character.” At 
Ag.1428 we heard the Chorus say that Clytemnestra's phren "raged 
(&mpatvera) with blood-dripping fortune."?' Orestes may indicate by 
“dark-minded” in Eum. 459, found only here in Aeschylus, the “dark” 
thoughts his mother entertained as she murdered her husband. The adjective 
could indicate too the passionate nature of Clytemnestra's phren. In its anger 
and rage it certainly resembles those of the “black phrenes" of Agamemnon 
against Achilles (JI. 1.103).? If passion for revenge has “blackened” 
Clytemnestra’s phren, this phren could well be thought the source of her 
murderous actions. 


*DEEP" 


Sept. 593, Ag. 805, Choe. 452.93 In these three passages we find the image 
of “depth” in phrén. At Sept. 593 Eteocles describes Amphiaraus as “plucking 
a deep (Ba@Uc) furrow through his phren from which sprouts valuable plans." 
At Ag. 805 the Chorus assure Agamemnon that their affection is "not from the 
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top of phrén.” At Choe. 452 the Chorus tell Orestes to hear Electra’s story: 
“through your ears pierce the story with a calm depth (Bá8oc) of phrenes.”™ 
This image of "depth" is a traditional and contemporary one.95 At /]. 19.127 we 
hear that “sharp pain" strikes Zeus in his “deep (BaOUc) phren." Theognis at 
1052 speaks of “taking counsel with a deep (Ba0Uc) phrén and a good noos.” 
Pindar mentions a “word” drawn from a “deep (GaOUc) phren" (Nem. 4.8). 
Solon uses the adjective BabUdewv of himself (33.1 W), and Pindar, of the 
Muses (Nem. 7.1). Among the different psychic entities only phren is “deep.” 

The mention of a “deep furrow” at Sept. 593 suggests the intellectual 
“depth” of phren. The reference at Ag. 805 to the Chorus’ caring “deeply” in 
phren suggests a great capacity in phren for feeling and emotion. The image 
of a “calm depth of phrenes" at Choe. 452 points both to its intellectual ca- 
pacity and also to the calmness that it can contribute in a positive way to a 
situation.” In Aeschylus phren functions prominently as a seat of intelli- 
gence and feeling. His use of the image of "deep" suggests that he saw the 
capacity of phren's activity as an abundant one.?7 


"MEDICAL" 


Per. 750, Ag. 1622, Eum. 536.9 At Per. 750 Darius speaks of the “disease 
of phrenes" of Xerxes. At Ag. 1622 Aegisthus tells the Chorus that “bonds 
and pains of hunger are most excellent physicians and seers (one word: 
tatoouévreuc) of phrenes to teach even old age."9? At Eum. 536 the Chorus 
say that “prosperity” (olbos) comes from “health (byieta) of phrenes." In re- 
ferring to sickness or health of phrenes Aeschylus uses an image that is 
found in earlier poetry, but not very often.’ At 7]. 13.115 we hear that “the 
phrenes of good people (£c0Aol) can be healed (dxeotai).”!°' Theognis 
mentions the possibility of the “sons of Asclepius healing (idoa) baneful 
(&vnoóc) phrenes" (433). 

At Per. 750 Aeschylus refers to pride or hybris as a "disease" of phrenes. 
At Ag. 1622 Aegisthus assumes that the Chorus in their insolent attitude to 
him are guilty of a similar arrogance in phrenes, one that pain will cure. At 
Eum. 536, as we discussed above in this chapter, “health” in phrenes deter- 
mines how long “prosperity” may abide with an individual. A healthy phren, 
it seems, shows regard for moderation, holiness, and justice. Phrenes, it ap- 
pears, when "well," function admirably, and a person's thoughts will lead to 
appropriate behaviour.'^? But when they become “sick,” behaviour changes 
and negative actions result. 


Per. 767, Ag. 219.3 At Per. 767 "phrenes steered (oxootoódoovv) thu- 
mos" in the son of Medus. Aeschylus here introduces a new image of phren: 
itis a helmsman.'?^ We find this image of thumos in Pindar: it “leads astray a 
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voyage" (ztÀóoc) at Nem. 3.26. But this is the first such reference to phrén in 
this role. The ideal relationship appears to be for phrenes to be in charge of 
thumos and to control it. Phrenes are to be the "pilot." 

At Ag. 219 we hear of the "turning" (toonaia) of Agamemnon's phren, an 
utterly “unholy” one by which he came to resolve upon Iphigenia's murder. 
As I noted in the discussion of this passage in chapter 2,!95 the “turning” here 
is a "change in the course of a wind." This image in relation to phren is new. 
Before Agamemnon put on the “yoke of necessity" (218), his phrén evidently 
“blew” in a favourable way.'® Once he had willingly submitted to “neces- 
sity," however, the “wind blowing from his phren" could be characterized 
only as "impious, unholy, and unsanctified." From this new wind Agamem- 
non was able “to resolve upon the all-daring deed" (221). Later, at 802, 
we shall hear the Chorus say that in their view, before his successful return, 
Agamemnon did not “guide the helm (oia&) of his prapides well.” As we 
shall see in chapter 7, prapides often function in a manner closely resembling 
phrenes. This image of prapides is also a nautical one, but different in that 
prapides are depicted as a "ship." This too is a new image of prapides. Both 
Ag. 219 on phren and 802 on prapides suggest the important role that these 
two psychic entities had within. When Agamemnon "turns" phren or fails to 
guide prapides well, he acts in a way that will bring tragic consequences. 


“SIGHT” 


Choe. 854, Eum. 104. At Choe. 854 Aegisthus confidently says that the 
Messenger “would not deceive a phrén endowed with eyes (@upatwpévn).” 
At Eum. 104 Clytemnestra asks the Furies: “see my blows with your 
kardia, for the sleeping phrén is clear-sighted (Aaumouvetat) with eyes 
(Sppata).”!°8 Aeschylus’ references to a phren that has eyes are new. So too 
is his association of sight and kardia (see chapter 7). We do not hear of phren 
seeing in earlier poetry; Pindar, in contrast, speaks once of phrenes that are 
“blind” (tudAat) at Pae. 7 b 18. In earlier and contemporary poetry it is usu- 
ally noos that is associated with inner sight.'?? Aeschylus ascribes an “inner 
vision" to phren in these passages. It can see through any attempt to deceive. 
Even in the sleeping person, it can see what normal eyes cannot, namely the 
ghost of Clytemnestra and her blows. We saw in chapter 2 phrén associated 
with prophecy: it can see into the future.''? So, in these two passages, it 
has special vision.''! This image once again suggests the important role that 
Aeschylus assigns to phren. 


“SLEEPING” 


Ag. 275, Eum. 104.112 At Ag. 275 Clytemnestra responds to the Chorus’ 
inquiry whether her source of information about Troy was a dream: “I would 
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not take the opinion of a sleeping (BetCovons) phren." At Eum. 104, as we 
have just heard, a “sleeping (eŭğðovoa) phren is clear-sighted with eyes." ? 
In earlier poetry we find only one reference to sleep and phrenes: at II. 
14.165 Hera wishes “to shed sleep (Oxvoc) on Zeus's eyes and wise 
phrenes."''^ Aeschylus first mentions phren itself as "sleeping." At Ag. 275 
the opinion of such a phren is considered of small value. At Eum. 104 a 
"sleeping phren" appears to have a powerful form of vision; as I suggested 
in the discussion of the passage in chapter 2, the person may be the one 
“asleep” while pAren is very much “awake” within, seeing clearly." ^ This 
image once again suggests the importance of phren's activity both in one 
awake or in one asleep. 


"WRITING" 


Choe. 450, Eum. 275. As I pointed out in chapter 2, phrén was often as- 
sociated with memory and forgetting. These two passages, which both also 
contain an image of writing, are discussed there.!'7 Electra at Choe. 450 asks 
Orestes to “write” (yoda) her sufferings on his phrenes. Hades at Eum. 
275 “sees all with his recording (Se\toyecdos) phren."!'? In earlier poetry 
we do not hear of items being “written” on phren. In Pindar, however, we en- 
` counter “the name of a victor written (yeadw) on phren” (Ol. 10.2). Phren 
functions here in Aeschylus as a seat of memory, one that receives its infor- 
mation as if it were itself a tablet to be written upon. Things written on phren 
influence behaviour in the future.!!? 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSON AND PHREN 


Thus far one hundred occurrences of phren in Aeschylus have been 
treated.'?^? What do these passages suggest about the relationship of person 
and phren? Appendix A one presents all the instances of phren analysed in 
terms of this relationship. With it as a guide, the following observations 
can be made, taking into account the fragmentary nature of our evidence. 
The “numbers” given may show trends within the limited evidence we have, 
but that is all that can be claimed. In his references to phren Aeschylus does 
not seem to have made a distinction between the single and plural, metre 
probably being the important factor in the appearance of one or the other. We 
have 53 instances of the singular, 47 of the plural. 


I Phren and phrenes appear frequently as either active or present in the 
person (Appendix A, category A). There are 31 of these passages, 16 with 
phren in the singular, 15 with the plural, phrenes. Of these, in four in- 
stances phren or phrenes are active. Phrén “brings” or “rages” (Supp. 599; 
Ag. 1428). Phrenes "steer" or “carry” (Per. 767; Choe. 1024).'?! Three 
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times phrén is acted upon: it is “torn,” “maddened,” or “kindled into 

flame” (Per. 115; Sept. 967; Ag. 1033). Four times phren is described: it is 

"not overcome," “womanish,” “clear-sighted,” or “mirthless” (Supp. 

1049; Choe. 305; Eum. 104; Fr. 290).!? 

The remaining 20 passages also offer a description of phrenes.'?? In 
some cases phren or phrenes appear to be active. Thus we hear of “wander- 
ing" (Sept. 661), "grief" (Sept. 873), "fear" (Supp. 513), “goodwill” (Supp. 
940) "turning" (Ag. 219), “loathing” (Ag. 1308), and “devisings” (Choe. 
626) of phren or phrenes. In the other passages we have simply a descrip- 
tion of phrén or phrenes without their activity being implied: “disease” 
(Per. 750), “track” (Supp. 1017), “opinion” (Ag. 275), “fault” (Ag. 502), 
"throne" (Ag. 983), pain as "physician" (Ag. 1622), "truth" (Ag. 1550), 
“distortion” (Choe. 211), “depth” (Choe. 452), “manner” (Choe. 754), and 
“health” (Eum. 536).?4 
Phren or phrenes appear almost the same number of times (20) as a loca- 
tion where persons act, or an instrument they act by or in company with 
(Appendix A, category B). With regard to “location,” one “observes” (Sept. 
25), "plucks a furrow” (Sept. 593), “pours tears” (Sept. 920), “grows 
young” (Supp. 606), “honours gratitude” (Supp. 989), “groans” (Ag. 546), 
“speaks” (Ag. 1491; Choe. 107), “hears” (Choe. 158), “writes” (Choe. 
450), "decides" (Choe. 512), and “rejoices” (Eum. 301) in relation to phren 
or phrenes. Someone uses phren or phrenes as an instrument, which may it- 
self contribute its activity with the following functions: “speak” (Per. 372; 
Sept. 484), “prepare dinner” (Per. 374), “rule” (Per. 900), “flourish” (Supp. 
107), “set nothing aright” (Supp. 915), “endure” (Ag. 895), “groan” (Ag. 
1143), “receive” (Choe. 565), “order” (Choe. 772), “see” (Eum. 275), 
“transgress an oath" (Eum. 986), and "hate" (Eum. 986). 

3 In only three passages do persons directly influence their own phren or 
phrenes (Appendix A, category C). We find someone "listening to phrenes" 
(Ag. 1064), “delighting” phren (Choe. 1004), and "gaining phrenes in 
everything" (Ag. 175). 

4 In a few passages (7) we learn of persons described in relation to phrenes 

(Appendix A, category D). These passages resemble those in category I, 

where descriptions of phrenes are listed. Someone can be "reckless" (Sept. 

671), "stricken" (Ag. 479), or “bold” (Choe. 596) in phrenes. A person can 

be of “unholy” phrenes (Supp. 751) or of “courageous phren" (Ag. 1302). 

One can be “overcome” in phrenes with joy (Choe. 233).'?5 

In the remaining passages (Appendix A, categories E-H) outside objects 

act upon phrén or phrenes (17 instances), outside agents affect them (10 

instances), phren is referred to impersonally (1 instance), or phrenes act as 

a location of kardia (1 instance). These passages show us in particular that 

phrenes are very open to the influence of outside forces or agents. Various 
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objects can trouble phrén or phrenes: care, fear, grief, evils, hate, pains, 
confusion. Agents can cheat, delight, blame, deceive, or inspire them. In 
the case of these agents, in 4 of the 10 passages it is the gods who affect 
phreén or phrenes. All these influences, acting upon phrenes, clearly affect 
as well the way a person behaves. 


What does this overview of passages tell us about the relationship of person 
and phrén? Aeschylus sees phren and phrenes primarily in two ways: as an 
agent present or active within people and as a location or instrument in or 
with which they act. In this use of phrén he is very similar to earlier and con- 
temporary poets.!?° They too speak of phrén and phrenes as a psychic entity 
present or active within a person. Homer does so less often than the lyric and 
elegiac poets, but in the latter phrenes often have this role. This is especially 
true of Pindar, whose usage that of Aeschylus most clearly resembles. In all 
early and contemporary poets the role of phrenes as location and instrument 
is most prominent. Phrenes are a psychic entity that people act in, use, or act 
with. The relationship is one of co-operation and harmony; rarely do we find 
opposition between people and phrenes. People seldom act directly upon 
phrenes (as we saw is the case also in Aeschylus). In early and contemporary 
poets phrén and phrenes are vulnerable to outside forces and agents acting 
upon them, just as they are in Aeschylus. When this occurs, the person too 
must react in different ways. 

In his description of how people relate to phren, therefore, Aeschylus ap- 
pears to be very traditional. We have seen that this is true also in the many ways 
he describes phren and phrenes themselves. For him phrén is a very important 
psychic entity within the person. This may partly be the case because of the re- 
lationship which he thought existed between a person and this psychic entity. 
As an agent capable of a wide range of activity and as an instrument and loca- 
tion where a person frequently acts, phrén could be thought an appropriate psy- 
chic entity to mention when describing people in different situations of crisis. 


OVERVIEW OF PHREN 
SPECIFIC FEATURES OF PHREN 


I Aeschylus does not distinguish between the singular and plural in his use 
of the term. We find 53 instances of the singular, 47 of the plural. 

2 In any occurrence of phren different aspects — intellectual, emotional, 
volitional, moral, or physical — may be present and were probably not dis- 
tinguished by the early Greeks. On a continuum of meaning, however, 
from physical to psychological, most instances in Aeschylus tend to lie at 
the psychological end. 
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3 Phren in a person is a changeable entity that varies with age. 

4 When the physical aspect of phrenes seems prominent, we find them 
placed near the liver (Eum. 158). Kardia is once said to be “in” them 
(Choe. 831), and kear “near” them (Ag. 997). In earlier poetry phrenes 
functioned much more often as a location of other psychic entities, espe- 
cially of thumos. 

5 In passages where phren is predominantly intellectual, we saw it con- 
nected with intelligence, memory, deception, speech, and prophecy. 

6 In instances where phren is primarily emotional, we observed its associa- 
tion with courage, distress, fear, grief, joy, love, and madness. 

7 In predominantly moral contexts we saw phren related to holiness, jus- 
tice, pride, and prosperity. 

8 The gods can affect the phrén or phrenes of human beings (Per. 472, Sept. 
663, Fr. 467). We hear only rarely of phren in the gods themselves, except 
that of Zeus in the Suppliants.'*7 

9 We saw Aeschylus use phren in new ways in some passages. He mentions 
kinds of phren that are new with adjectives not found before with this 
term. Even in the many instances where he refers to phrén in a traditional 
or contemporary way, he uses many different adjectives likewise not 
found before with phren. In a few instances he introduces new activities 
of phrén and new objects in them or affecting them. He suggests a new 
relationship of phrenes and thumos: phrenes can "steer" thumos (Per. 
767). 

IO We found that Aeschylus uses images traditional and new in relation to 
phrén. His reference to the "fruit" of phrén is traditional, as are also 
his images of “dark,” “deep,” and "sleep." His mention of a “furrow” or 
"track" of phren is new, as are also the "medical" images he uses and 
those of the “sea,” “sight,” and “writing.” 

11 With reference to the relationship of person and phrenes, we saw that this 
psychic entity is prominent as an active agent within the person. It also 
functions frequently as a location where people act or an instrument by or 
with which they act. The relationship between person and phren seems to 
be one of co-operation and harmony. 

I2 Outside objects and agents can affect phren and phrenes. They are vul- 
nerable and open. How they are affected strongly influences a person's 
behaviour. |: 

I3 Phren and phrenes are modified by many adjectives. As mentioned 
above, most of these adjectives appear for the first time with phren or 
phrenes in Aeschylus. A large number place phren in contexts that are 
also found in earlier and contemporary poetry: for example, intelligence, 
grief, joy, madness, pride, justice, speech. Others suggest a new range of 
phren: “famous” (Choe. 303), “womanish” (Choe. 305), “obedient” (Per. 
374), and “evil” (Ag. 1064). 
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GENERAL FEATURES 


Of all the psychic terms, Aeschylus uses phrén most frequently. We have 
seen that his use of the term is mainly traditional and contemporary. He in- 
troduces some new features of phrén and uses some new images of it, but for 
the most part the way he refers to it is found also in other poets. Why does 
he use phrén so often? It seems that, apart from metrical considerations, the 
versatility and range of phren may have proved important. Aeschylus de- 
scribes people in situations where thought and emotion play significant 
roles. Phren, traditionally associated with pondering, deliberation, and con- 
sideration of possibilities, probably seemed the appropriate psychic entity to 
mention in contexts where these activities occurred or were demanded. 
Phren, likewise connected with a range of emotional responses, also would 
seem an apt psychic entity to mention, especially in contexts where emotion 
was joined with thought. 

Phren too had associations with traits of character and moral behaviour. 
For this reason Aeschylus probably found reasons to refer to it in his differ- 
ent characters. In terms of relationship of person and phren, this psychic en- 
tity for the most part acted in harmony with the individual or was used by the 
person in a co-operative way. In this regard also Aeschylus may have found 
phren an attractive psychic entity to mention: he could focus upon a person's 
action in or use of phren. 

Whatever may have been his reason for using phrén more often than other 
psychic entities, Aeschylus clearly gave it a significant role in the characters 
he described. In the discussion of individual passages we have seen the im- 
portance he ascribed to phren in human beings in general, both in the Hymn 
to Zeus (Ag. 160-83) and in the Furies’ song on the importance of fear 
(Eum. 518—35). We have seen too how its negative nature in Xerxes (Per. 
750), Polyneices (Sept. 661, 671), and Agamemnon (Ag. 216-26) contrib- 
utes to their negative behaviour. We heard too of its nature in Clytemnestra 
(Ag. 1428, Choe. 596), Aegisthus (Choe. 305), and Cassandra (Ag. 1084, 
1302) and the ways they acted as a result. We saw in Orestes that phrenes are 
the seat of madness (Choe. 1024, 1056). In the Suppliants the phren of the 
Danaids has far-reaching consequences (see chapter 4). 

Aeschylus assigns phren an important role in his tragedies. This analysis 
has shown, I hope, both how this is so and why it may be so.!28 


4 Phren and Its Cognates in 
the Suppliants 


In the Suppliants one term, phrén, and its cognates seem to be of particular im- 
portance. This chapter will attempt to illustrate the degree to which this is so 
and suggest various reasons why it may be so. Its aim is not to challenge other 
interpretations of the play but to show the significance of phrén within it. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE TRILOGY 


The Suppliants was the first play in a trilogy. Of the two plays that followed 
we have little specific information, and even their titles are in question.’ But 
some details of the story of the fifty daughters of Danaus seem sure. In the 
Suppliants we hear of their flight from the fifty sons of Aegyptus, their cous- 
ins, who are determined to marry them. In the play itself we see these 
women receiving asylum in Argos, the city from which Io, their ancestress 
of five generations past, fled into exile. We watch the Aegyptiads arrive, vio- 
lently asserting their rights and being firmly dismissed by Pelasgus, king of 
Argos. The play ends with the Danaids entering Argos as their place of ha- 
ven. What then? Eventually they do become the brides of the sons of Aegyp- 
tus, yet all but one, Hypermestra, slay their bridegrooms on their wedding 
night. Hypermestra marries Lynceus. He, by some circumstances, emerges 
as king of Argos;? she, founding a royal line, becomes the ancestress of Her- 
acles, destined to rescue Prometheus from his sufferings.? What happens to 
the other Danaids is not so clear, but new bridegrooms may have been in 
store for them if Aeschylus followed the tradition found in Pindar of their 
being won in a foot-race.4 
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From the Suppliants we can discern a major dilemma of the trilogy.> The 
plan of Zeus stands firm: one Danaid is to become wife of an Aegyptiad 
and to carry on the line of Io. Yet in the first play all fifty Danaids staunchly 
refuse marriage with their cousins. There is no dissenting voice among 
them. 

In their determined rejection of this marriage, the Danaids appeal to Zeus 
as “protector of suppliants” (Hikesios).° He cannot, it seems, ignore their 
plea. They receive, therefore, asylum in Argos after their self-chosen flight. 
They appeal to Zeus also as “protector of strangers” (Xenios: 627), and 
they assert that he in this role should be especially venerated (672)." But 
they do not recognize that the Aegyptiads could also claim this protection, 
likewise being strangers (926). The Danaids can also call on Zeus as pro- 
tector of their own “race” (genos).? But in this situation, similarly, they do 
not recognize that the Aegyptiads are also part of this genos, descended 
from Io. 

In the trilogy as a whole, it appears, we can wonder whether all the Sup- 
pliants come to recognize Zeus’ plan. Did Hypermestra alone perceive it, or, 
even in her case, did she choose from other motives (perhaps love)? not to 
kill Lynceus and realize perhaps only in retrospect that her marriage was 
what Zeus desired? If the Danaids do come to recognize Zeus’ plan, how are 
they reconciled to it? How do they come perchance actively to choose it? 
Will they some day marry willingly?!? Somehow in the trilogy as a whole, it 
appears, a change in their way of thinking must take place in one or all of the 
Danaids. How Aeschylus achieved this remains unknown. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE SUPPLIANTS 


With complete confidence and sure conviction of the correctness of their ac- 
tions, the Danaids reject marriage with their cousins, the Aegyptiads. This 
confidence and conviction come, it appears, from the way that these women 
assess the current situation. They hold definite views about certain topics; 
taken together, these views form the basis on which they act. These topics in- 
clude what they think about Zeus, Io, the Aegyptiads, marriage in general, 
and marriage with the Aegyptiads. Within the range of these topics they have 
much to express about justice, holiness, and fate. Yet it gradually becomes 
evident as we listen to these women on each subject that their ideas are lim- 
ited in important ways. There is much that they do see but much that they fail 
to see, and to their failure they prove blind. Consequently, they will not move 
from the course of action that they have chosen. They appear to be totally 
certain that they are right. In the pages to follow I examine what the Danaids 
think about the topics listed above. In each case their views will be set forth 
and then limitations in these views will be noted. 
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ZEUS 
The Views of the Danaids 


The most important subject on which the Danaids have definite ideas is 
Zeus. They hold him in the highest regard, and they exhibit a strong belief 
that Zeus will support them in their actions. This support is all-important to 
them. In the play Zeus is frequently mentioned (55 times),'' very often by 
the Danaids themselves. In the opening prayer alone (1—175) they call on 
him 11 times. 

First, let us examine what these women think about the mind of Zeus. In 
the opening prayer they say (86-103):? 


May the desire of Zeus place 

things well [for us], if it is 

truly the desire of Zeus. This 

desire does not happen to be easy 

to track down. For obscure and dark 
stretch the channels of his mind 
(prapides), impenetrable to see. 

It falls safe and not on its back 

if a thing is guaranteed to be 
accomplished by the nod of Zeus. In 
truth it flares out everywhere, 

even in darkness, with obscure 
fortune for mortal people. He hurls 
from lofty-towered hopes mortals 
into complete destruction, nor does 
he show forth any armed violence. 
Everything is without labour for 

the gods. Sitting he somehow 
accomplishes his purpose in that 
very spot from his holy throne. 


To describe Zeus's mind the Danaids use the term prapides, the only in- 
stance of the word in this play. This psychic entity (see also below, chapter 7) 
has been frequently associated with phrenes in nature and range of function, 
both in Homer and in other early authors.'? But, although often similar to 
phrenes, it is found much less frequently than phrenes and has some distinc- 
tive traits.'^ It is in no way a common word to use for the mind of Zeus. 
We do not hear of the prapides of Zeus in Homer. Another god, however, 
Hephaestus, in six formulaic passages acts with "knowing prapides."'^ In 
Hesiod we hear Zeus described as "superior in prapides and noema" (Theog. 
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656). Pindar mentions the “immortal prapides of the gods” not accomplish- 
ing the marriage of Zeus and Thetis (/s. 8.30). 

As in this passage of Aeschylus, earlier authors associate prapides with 
intellectual activity. In Hephaestus they are "knowing"; with them he can 
make his technical delights. At Od. 8.547 we hear that the person “who can 
reach even a little way with prapides" will treat “a stranger (Eévoc) and sup- 
pliant (ixéty¢) like a brother.” Even with minimal intellectual capacity, a 
person knows to honour these two groups of people. Pindar, who refers to 
prapides as a seat of intellectual activity six times, speaks at Ol. 11.10 of 
someone “flourishing with wise prapides."' 

In some respects, therefore, Aeschylus' reference to the prapides of Zeus 
is traditional. They are mentioned earlier in Hesiod as present in Zeus; they 
are connected with intellectual activity. But Aeschylus introduces an image 
that is new. Prapides have "channels" (z600U) that are “obscure” (8avAot), 
“dark” (8&oxi0)), and “impenetrable to sight" (A@eaotot). Prapides ap- 
pear to be like a forest that has pathways hidden, shaded, and impossible to 
discern.'? 

Since his prapides are like this, Zeus's “desire” (tueooc) is “not easy to 
track down" (evOr]paxoc). How is himeros used in earlier authors? In one 
passage of Homer we hear of a “desire (iugooc) for grief" passing from 
Achilles’ limbs and prapides (Il. 24.514).'8 We hear too in Homer of himeros 
taking hold of Zeus as he beholds the beautiful Hera, the word appearing in 
the context of love (Z. 14.328). In a similar way, in the only other reference to 
himeros in the Suppliants, Danaus describes a man as "conquered by desire" 
when he is attracted to unmarried women (1005).'? In the current passage, 
however, the word probably indicates simply a “wish” or "desire" without 
reference to love, this meaning being also found in earlier authors.?? 

In these lines of Aeschylus the reference to the himeros of Zeus is “unex- 
pected,” as J.-W. suggest (ad 87). What we expect perhaps is a reference to 
his “plan” (BovAr, as in Eum. 620)?! or “purpose” (qoóvnpya, as at the end 
of this prayer, 101). Instead, the Danaids choose a term that appears more 
emotional than intellectual. Thus, they focus on what Zeus desires or wishes. 
They recognize that this desire is not "easy to track," this image matching 
that of prapides in the lines that follow. The Danaids obviously hope that the 
"desire" of Zeus will match their own wishes. Then they will escape the 
marriage they dread. But this possibly may not be the case. 

In the rest of the prayer we hear further details of what the Danaids think 
about Zeus. At 91 they assert that “a thing (1eGypa) to be accomplished 
(téAeLov) by the nod of Zeus" is steady and sure.?? There may be darkness 
surrounding mortal affairs; human beings may find their fortunes obscure. 
None the less, through all these, what Zeus wishes to be accomplished 
“blazes forth,” similar, it appears, to his thunderbolt?3 He has the power 
to bring an “end” (véAoc) and he will not be thwarted.?4 Although human 
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beings express “lofty-towered hopes,” they may find themselves “com- 
pletely destroyed" (mavwAeuc). Even so, Zeus does not exhibit “armed vio- 
lence” (Bia). Without labour or movement he “accomplishes his purpose” 
($oóvnuo). 

In summary, in lines 85-103 the Danaids express the view that Zeus’ de- 
sire is obscure, and further, that mortals cannot perceive how his mind 
works. None the less, if he wills something, it is sure, however hard for hu- 
man beings to understand. He does not show “armed violence"; he effort- 
lessly accomplishes his “purpose.” 

Later in the play the Danaids speak further of Zeus’ mind (595—9):?5 


He does not, sitting under the 

rule of anyone, exercise the power 
lesser than that of those more 
powerful. He reverences the powers 
of no one sitting above. His deed 

is present so as to hasten his 

word. What of these things does the 
phren of Zeus not bring? 


In these lines we hear that Zeus's “power” (xoàvoc) is supreme. Deed 
“hastens” what he says. For whatever happens it is the phrén of Zeus that is 
responsible. This phrén, like the prapides of Zeus, is mysterious. At the end 
of the play, after the Argives have asserted that the "great impassable 
(&xépatoc) phren of Zeus is not overcome (nagßhatóç, 1048-9),” the Dan- 
aids also refer to it. “In what way,” they say, "should I be about to behold the 
phren of Zeus, a fathomless sight (wiv GBucoov, 1056-7)?" What Zeus 
wishes and plans cannot be easily discovered by human beings. 

In other passages of the Suppliants the Danaids describe further aspects of 
Zeus. Above we heard that the “deed to be accomplished" (v&Aetov) by Zeus 
was “sure” (92). Elsewhere too the Danaids associate “end” or “accomplish- 
ment" (téAoc) with Zeus. At 526 they describe the “power” (xo@dtos) of 
Zeus as “most perfect among the perfect" (teAewv TedeLotatov). At 824 
they ask, “what without you [Zeus] is accomplished (téAevov) for mortals?” 
At 139 they pray that Zeus “may establish (xti€w) kindly ends (teAeutac 
TEQEVUEVELS) in time.” 

Specifically for themselves they define this telos as freedom from mar- 
riage with their cousins. Thus at 810-11 they pray that their “cries to heaven 
be somehow accomplished” (téAeq), these cries being “freeing from mar- 
riage” (Avoiyap’) and “without storm" (Gyew’). At 1032 they pray again: 
“not by necessity may the end (1éAoc) of Cythereia come.'?6 As they look to 
the past, however, they perceive that “their own race (y£voc) was brought to 
completion (xevéAeorau) by the touch and breath of Zeus" (18-1 9).? 
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What Zeus does is to “establish” or “ordain” ends. We find in the passages 
quoted the verbs xtiCw?® (139), *oaívo (92), and &rxoatvo (624).?? Else- 
where too, in their prayer for the Argives, the Danaids hope that Zeus will 
“ordain” (£rmxoaívo) an earth “fruit-perfecting (xagztoteAfj) in every sea- 
son" (689). It is “in time" (139) that Zeus brings his plans to fulfilment.?? 
The Danaids assume that what he uses are "saving devices” (Avrrnoioig 
wayavais), as they say in the last line of the play (1073). 

How is it that Zeus can assert his power in human lives? First, he is "all- 
powerful" (za yxoatric, 815). He “holds all power (xodtog) on earth” (425). 
Second, he is "all-seeing" (navtóxtas, 139) and “watcher” (oxos0c, 381, 
646). Six times they call on him to “see” or “to look at" their situation (Ópdtc, 
èþogáw).3! As mentioned above, two groups of people whom Zeus “sees” in 
particular are suppliants and strangers.?? The Danaids themselves fall into both 
categories. 

The Danaids are especially convinced that Zeus is concerned with justice. 
At 590—4 they say: 


Whom of the gods would I 
appropriately call upon for more 
just works? He himself father, 
planter with his own hand, lord, 
great craftsman of ancient mind of 
our race, blessed in everything, 
prospering with fair-breeze, Zeus. 


The Danaids see Zeus's actions as most just. Twice they use the image of the 
scales regarding him. At 402—4 they say that he “keeps watch on both parties 
in these affairs, ready to incline either way, apportioning, as is appropriate, 
their unjust deeds (ğa) to the evil and their holy deeds (owa) to the law- 
abiding.” Into one side of the scale go the adika, into the other, the hosia;33 
the scale shows the result. This scale, they say, is "entirely" that of Zeus 
(822). “Just things (inara) from Zeus prevail (xoatet, 437).” Zeus guards 
mortals who do not receive “fair justice” (Sixag Evvduov) from their neigh- 
bours (381-4). 

In their prayers to Zeus they call on him to look “justly” (évSixwes) at the 
“violent deeds” (Blam) of the Aegyptiads (813-15). They refer to Themis as 
“handmaid of Zeus" (359),°4 and it is she who “debars” (eigo) the Egyp- 
tians from marriage-beds with the Danaids (39). 

The Danaids also see Zeus as having “anger” (xótoc) greatly to be feared. 
This anger of Zeus, guardian of suppliants, is “heavy” (Bagvc, 347); it is 
“not to be softened (Óvozaga0£Xxroc) by the pleas of sufferers” (385—6).35 
They warn Pelasgus to be on guard against this "anger" (427), and Pelasgus 
recognizes that it needs to be “honoured” (aideto8at, 478). 
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The Danaids have definite ideas on what is owed to Zeus and the gods in 
general and, in the same context, what is owed to themselves, At 627 they 
pray that "Zeus, guardian of strangers, may receive honours (tuiác) from 
their stranger's mouth.” “Honour” (tiu1]) is owed to Zeus. Thus too at 705 
the Danaids pray that the Argives may "honour" (tiw) the gods with the spe- 
cific “honours (rus) of laurel-bearing and ox-killing."36 At 116 the Dan- 
aids speak of “honouring (ui&o) themselves with lamentation,” since they 
claim that they are like those already dead.37 

Zeus also is to receive “reverence” (céBas). The Danaids refer to “a city 
of those reverencing (oeBovtmv) Zeus” being “governed well" (671).3° At 
1026, after they have been accepted into Argos, they speak of “no longer 
showing reverence” (oép«) at the Nile.39 The Danaids three times refer to 
the “holiness” (oéBac) of the gods (85, 396, 755) and once call Argos “all 
just (z1ávàixov) holiness” (776). Of Zeus they say that he does not “honour 
(o&B«) the power (xoàrn) of anyone sitting above him" (597). For them- 
selves, as suppliants, they ask Zeus to “show honour” (cePiGw, 813).4° They 
affirm that “honour” (oéBas) too is owed to parents, this being the “third 
statute of Justice” (707).4? 

In relation to themselves the Danaids believe that their race is particularly 
close to Zeus. As mentioned above, he is father of their “race” (yévoc) through 
their ancestress Io (see further on Io below).*? They call on him as “father” 
(139, 592, 811, perhaps 885) and assume that they have a special relationship 
to him (15, 138-43, 206, 275, 531-4). They assume that if he were not to re- 
gard their prayers as suppliants, he would “be held liable to just complaints" 
(poyos, 168—73).^? They are sure that their cause of supplication must be ac- 
cepted. 


Limitations in the Danaids' Views 
With respect to Zeus the Danaids' ideas seem limited as follows: 


I They recognize that his “desire” is obscure and that his mind (prapides) 
works in mysterious and hidden ways. Yet they themselves express no 
doubt about their decision to flee and to act as suppliants in Argos. They 
even suggest that Zeus will be open to censure if he does not support them 
(168-73). In recognizing the obscurity of the divine mind on the one hand 
and yet adopting inflexible and self-assured modes of action on the other, 
the Danaids exhibit a dangerous inconsistency. 

They see that Zeus's “purpose” (þoóvnua) is sure, accomplished without 
effort or violence. He establishes the telos in situations, being all-seeing and 
all-powerful. Here again the Danaids show no want of confidence. They 
know the telos they wish: “their cries are to be accomplished (telea), freeing 
from marriage and without storm" (810-11); the “ends” (teleutai) are to be 
“kindly” to them (139). Never are they to marry the Aegyptiads. Pelasgus 
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wonders what the end of the “quarrels” will be (298); Danaus says that 
things will “end” well, if Zeus is willing (211). The Argives at the conclu- 
sion of the play mention the possibility of an “end consisting in marriage” 
(yaw@v veAevvá, 1050). But the Danaids reject the notion that Zeus might 
wish such a telos. They show no hesitation in expressing the ends they desire 
and do not ponder the possibility of “ends” other than these. 

3 Zeus, “all-seeing,” is especially concerned with justice. The Danaids have 
no doubt that justice is on their side. They identify their deeds with the 
“holy” ones Zeus places into one side of the scale he controls (402-4). 
Pelasgus wonders about the rights of the Aegyptiads (387-91); the Dan- 
aids refuse to acknowledge that these rights exist. (See further below on 
the Aegyptiads). 

4 The Danaids recognize that Zeus can show “anger” (kotos) with the 
wrongdoer, and they urgently pray that he treat the Aegyptiads with vio- 
lent punishment.^^ But they do not realize that this anger could likewise 
fall on themselves. We do not know what happened in the other plays, but 
perhaps the Danaids had themselves to face this anger after they killed 
their husbands. 

5 The Danaids appeal to Zeus as “protector of suppliants,” “guardian of 
strangers," "founder of their race," and "father" As mentioned above, 
they fail to recognize that the Aegyptiads can lay claim to Zeus also under 
the last three titles. At 398—401 Pelasgus says that he will consult the 
Argives so that "the people may not say, if the situation in some way does 
not chance to turn out for the better, ‘honouring strangers (&nr]ivóac), 
you destroyed the city. 45 Are these words prophetic? Did the other plays 
show that Pelasgus honoured" the wrong "strangers," ones who became 
murderers? Was Argos somehow or in some measure "destroyed"? 

6 The Danaids believe that Zeus and the gods should receive “honour” and 
"reverence." Do they, however, neglect Cypris? At 1034-7 the Argive body- 
guard say: "not to neglect Cypris, this is a wise ordinance (0£0uóc).4 For 
she is nearest in power to Zeus with Hera. This goddess of varying wiles is 
honoured (tiouar) for holy works." In their relationship to the Aegyptiads, 
at least, the Danaids appear blind to any “holy” presence of Cypris. 


IO 
The Views of the Danaids 


Frequently in the play the Danaids refer to Io.47 Their views of her can be 
summarized as follows: 


I Zeus loves Io (531—5). He sleeps with her before she is transformed into a 
cow (295).48 This love becomes known to Hera (296). Her “anger” (uvis) 
comes like a stormy “wind” on Io (162-6). She changes Io into a cow 
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(299). Zeus none the less comes to Io in the form of a bull (301). Hera then 
sends Argos (303-5) and, after his death, a gadfly (306-8, 541-2, 555-64) 
who drives Io into extended flight (541-64). She finally comes to Egypt 
(311, 558). Io is “maddened by Hera's rage” (562-4), but Zeus puts an end 
to her “sufferings” (vóooc, 587). 

2 In Egypt Zeus “touches” (18, 43-6, 313, 535, 1066) and “breathes on" (19, 
577) lo. The result of his “touch” (€parpts, 45) is his son, “Epaphus” (47, 
581, 584), this son rightly named from Zeus’s taking Io as “prize” (ùoa, 
313).49 Zeus's approach to Io is that of one who “soothes” (0£Xyo, 571). 
The “force” (Bia) he brought was "kindly" (eùuevńs, 1067);5° his 
"strength" (o8€voc) was “without pain” (ànńuavtoc, 576).5! 

3 Io is ancestress of the Danaids (316-24, 539-40). They belong to her race 
and that of Epaphus (15, 170, 206, 275, 536, 588, 592-4). 

4 The Danaids are like Io in their "flight" (puyh);® they refer to themselves 
as "exiles" (puyddec).53 They liken themselves to a “wolf-pursued 
heifer” (351—3).5* They call themselves “child of a cow” (170) and “seed 
of a cow" (275). 


Limitations in the Danaids' Views 


I Like Io, the Danaids see themselves as victims driven into flight. But in 
this assumption there is an important distinction they miss. Io was truly 
driven by the gadfly (556-64). The Danaids describe their flight as “self- 
chosen flight from men" (abtoyevíj ov&avootav, 8).55 They are exiles 
by their own decision and choice. The Danaids believe that their sufferings 
are like the “unworthy” ones (zóvot tuyot, 562) of Io and that they 
themselves are victims still of Hera. But divine intervention has not made 
it so. In their sorrowing they compare themselves to Metis, driven from her 
familiar haunts by the violence of her husband, Tereus (58-62). She la- 
ments for her son killed “by her own hands” (avtodovac), he meeting 
the “anger of an unholy mother" (Suouatoeos xórov: 65-8). In their fu- 
ture deeds the Danaids will resemble Metis more closely than they imag- 
ine. Their husbands will die at their hands. Do they foresee at all the 
dangers of their own hostility to the Aegyptiads? 

2 The Danaids perceive their situation as one of pain, evil, suffering, and 
trouble.5$ They assume that Hera's anger against Io is still operative in their 
case (162-3). For them the Aegyptiads are like Argos and the gadfly. It is 
Zeus who can stop Hera's anger (586—9). Once again he can kill Argos, as 
he did when he sent Hermes to Io (305). He can remove the “gadfly” (571— 
3). However much the Danaids refer to themselves as "child" or "seed of 
the cow” (170, 275) or liken themselves to an endangered “heifer” (351—3), 
they are not Io. Ironically they flee not because of the hate of a goddess but 
because they are desired in marriage. In imitating Io’s actions they do not 
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necessarily do what pleases Zeus. By fleeing to Argos, they undo the flight 
of Io, never asking whether Zeus wishes this fate for his and their genos. 
Io's flight came after a love-relationship with Zeus and ended with the birth 
of a child. Zeus would seem, then, to support marriage and the production 
of children.5? The Danaids hope that “the mighty seed of their holy mother 
may escape marriage with men, unmarried and unconquered" (138-43). 
But Io was “conquered” and became a mother. The Danaids in contrast flee 
a relationship of marriage; this flight will end, except in the case of one, 
with a murder of husbands. And will their flight be over? It may be that in 
the other plays the Danaids had to flee again. This would make their refer- 
ence at lines 6—7 to their current flight as one in which they were "not con- 
demned to exile by vote of the city for deed of blood" prophetic. Their next 
flight may prove to be of that sort.58 

3 The Danaids say that Zeus treated Io with gentleness and compassion after 
her sufferings inflicted by Hera. She was an innocent victim, and to such 
Zeus comes as a gentle healer. But Zeus, they assume, can be different to 
the unholy and unjust, and they pray that his actions will be violent to the 
Aegyptiads. Placing themselves in the category of the holy and innocent 
victim, they hope for the gentle touch of Zeus. They might not object to 
being “taken as a prize" (@Uoia) by Zeus as Io was (315) because his 
"force" (bia), when applied, is “kindly” (1067). But they reject utterly be- 
ing treated as such by the sons of Aegyptus (424).5? Likewise, the Danaids 
pray that Zeus receive them with “tender (reverential) breath of the land" 
(aidoim nveúuatı, 29) just as he breathed on Io (19, 577). Already, it 
appears to them, they have come "without storm, with favouring winds" 
(&yeiwavtos ovv zvoaic) to Argos (136).°' They hope that the Aegyp- 
tiads encounter "rain-filled winds" (35) and that they perish at sea. But 
Zeus does not heed these prayers, and the Aegyptiads arrive safely. For the 
Danaids themselves, being “fugitives” (puyddec), the Argives portend 
"ill-winds, evil pains, and bloody wars" (1044), despite the fact that these 
women had “fair-sailing” (£6ztAota, 1045) to Argos. Once again the Dan- 
aids make assumptions that may prove wrong. Perhaps they are not holy 
and innocent like Io. Perhaps they are destined to be the “prize” of the 
Aegyptiads, as Io was "prize" of Zeus. The chief Olympian may favour 
the “race” sprung from Io, but it may be the entire race he has in view, not 
just one portion that makes claims on his special care. 


THE AEGYPTIADS AND MARRIAGE 
The Views of the Danaids 


Marriage with the Aegyptiads is totally rejected by the Danaids. Why do 
they find these men unacceptable as husbands? The principal cause seems to 
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be the traits of character they discern in these men. They perceive them, in 
particular, as being very different from Zeus. The characteristics of the Ae- 
gyptiads can be summarized as follows: 


I 


Nu 


3 


They are violent in nature. The word bia and its cognates appear fre- 
quently in the Danaids’ descriptions of them. At 429 the women ask Zeus 
not to look upon them being dragged "in violence to justice” (Big dSixac) 
from the altar. At 798 the Danaids describe marriage with their cousins 
as "piercing their heart with violence" (Big). At 812 they speak of the 
Aegyptiads' "deeds of violence" (Bíoua). At 821 the Danaids speak of 
themselves as being taken “by violence" (Bia), and at 831 they refer to 
their “violent sufferings” (nóvwv Bioiwv).© When the Aegyptiads arrive, 
they confirm what the Danaids have said. "Force overpowers many 
things" (Bia Bu&vau woAAG), they exclaim (863). The Danaids cry out that 
they are led to the sea “by violence" (Bia, 886). In contrast to these men, 
Zeus “arms no violence" (Big, 98). He has "strength" (o@évos), but it is 
“without pain" (Gnwavtos, 576). When he does apply “force” (Bia), it 
is “kindly” (eopevr|c, 1067). The “touch” of the Aegyptiads is not like the 
gentle “touch” of Zeus (825—71; contrast 571—3, 1066). Instead, they are 
the “snatchers of prizes" (voiwv EpamtogeEs) about whom Danaus gives 
warning (728). At 741-2 the Danaids say of them: “abominable is the lust- 
ful race of the Egyptians and insatiate for battle." 

The Aegyptiads are guilty of “overweening pride" (hybris). Eight times 
the Danaids refer to their hybris, something they assume that Zeus must 
note and punish.53 They associate “delusion” or “ruin” (até) likewise with 
these men, calling them at 530 “a black-benched ate.’”®4 

The Danaids perceive the Aegyptiads as “unholy.” At 733 they say that 
“those dishonouring the gods will pay the penalty" (Stxy). At 892 the 
Herald confirms their impression when he states that he “does not fear 
the gods” of Argos (893). At 751 the Danaids say that the phrenes of the 
Aegyptiads are “unholy” (Svoayvoc) and that they “reckon nothing of al- 
tars.” At 759 they claim that the Aegyptiads “know nothing of the gods.” 
At 762 they say that their cousins have the “characters of rash and unholy 
(àvóotoc) beasts." In contrast, we hear the Danaids urging Pelasgus to 
be “an entirely just, holy (evoebys) champion” (418). They believe that 
Zeus guards the houses of holy (oros) men (27). The marriage with the 
Aegyptiads would be “unholy” (&oe[Hic, 9), just as their banishment from 
Egypt was “unholy” (0$00&0c, 422). 


4 Throughout the play the Danaids liken the Aegyptiads to various animals: 


wolves (351), serpents (511), carrion birds (752), dogs (758), beasts (762), 
serpents (895), and spiders (886). They hear their father too call them 
“hawks” (226) and “dogs” (760). These images suggest that the Danaids 
see their cousins only as barbaric and cruel. 
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5 The Danaids are “unwilling” to marry the Aegyptiads; their father like- 
wise is “unwilling” (227). But the Aegyptiads simply ignore their wishes. 
They fully intend to marry by force. 


This summary of the attitude of the Danaids to their cousins shows how 
deeply hostile they are to them. But do the Danaids feel hostility only for this 
specific marriage or for marriage in general? Scholars have frequently dis- 
cussed this question.®5 Suggestions have been made that certain passages 
may indicate that the Danaids had a general aversion to men and to mar- 
riage.© J.-W., however, have convincingly shown that most of these passages 
can be interpreted as referring to marriage with the Aegyptiads.7 It appears 
that the Danaids primarily reject marriage specifically with the Aegyptiads, 
which leads them to make hostile remarks about all marriage (332, 1031-3). 
They express, however, positive ideas about marriage as well. The conditions 
they believe to be essential for this positive form of marriage happen, in the 
case of the Aegyptiads, to be missing. In the play the Danaids express their 
views both about marriage in general and about the one they reject with their 
cousins. These views are as follows: 


Marriage in General. At 335 the Danaids explain to Pelasgus that they are 
suppliants in order not to become “a slave (Suwis) to the race of Aegyptus.” 
He asks: “because of hatred (£y090a) or that which is not right (Oépus)?” 
(336) Their response is revealing: “who, loving (popo), would scorn 
(Svowto) ones possessing them (tovs xexvriu£vovc)?"65 The crucial word 
here appears to be "loving." If love were present, the Danaids would not ob- 
ject, it seems, to being “possessed,” as slaves by masters.® With love absent 
they object strongly, both to becoming "slaves" or to being subject to the 
“powers” (xodtn) or “rule” (393, 791) of the Aegyptiads. 

Pelasgus responds that “strength is thus increased to become greater for 
mortals" (338), suggesting that even without love marriage may be advanta- 
geous. The Danaids answer: “yes, but when people are in misfortune, it is 
easy to desert them" (339).’° They thus assert that, since in marriage hus- 
bands have the upper hand, if love is not present, women can easily find 
themselves in a most vulnerable position. Optimally, therefore, a loving rela- 
tionship should exist for marriage, just as Io is called “dear” (piia) in her 
relationship to Zeus (533). 


In another passage the Danaids refer also in general to marriage (79- 
82)?! 


But you gods of our race, listen, 
looking well at justice. Not allowing 
anyone to have youth 

fulfilled [by marriage], contrary to fate, 
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and truly hating Aybris, you would 
be just regarding marriages. 


The gods are to regard “justice” (tO Sixavov). Marriages must not be “con- 
trary to fate" (aQ’ aicav). The gods must hate hybris. If these three factors 
are kept before them — justice, fate, hybris — the gods will prove “just” 
(ÉvÓvxoU) in their attitude to marriage. 

These words sum up what the Danaids think about marriage. They hate 
the hybris that they perceive in the Aegyptiads. They call on Zeus to hate it 
(528); here they say that the "gods of their race" should hate it. The presence 
of this Aybris in their cousins acts as a strong deterrent to marriage with 
them. 

What then of fate and justice? The Danaids, it appears, believe that there 
can be marriages "according to fate." These will occur, we can suppose, like 
Io's wandering, which took place “in fate” (èv alog, 545), as they them- 
selves say.’? Such marriages would probably be decreed by Zeus. At 671-4 
the Danaids pray that the Argives may "honour especially mighty Zeus, 
guardian of strangers, who guides fate (aioa) aright with venerable law.”73 
Such guidance is part of his rule. 

The Danaids believe also that justice should be a part of marriage. Its pres- 
ence would involve, it appears, a recognition of the rights of the people in- 
volved. The willing participation of each party seems to be of paramount 
importance. At 940-1 Pelasgus apparently states the requirements of a just 
marriage when he tells the Herald: “you might lead these [the Danaids] in 
marriage, if they are willing (Exovoas), according to the goodwill of their 
phrenes (£Üvowxv poevõv), if holy (cùoeßńs) speech might persuade them.” 


Marriage with the Aegyptiads. As we heard above, Pelasgus, when he 
questioned the Danaids about their refusal to marry the Aegyptiads, men- 
tioned two possible causes: either "hatred" (€y8@q) or “that which is not 
right" (O£uuc). For them hatred is clearly a cause. They detest the violence, 
pride, and unholiness of their cousins. They feel “hatred” (€y8Q0¢) for mar- 
riage with them (332). They describe the Aegyptiads as "more hateful 
(y8imv) than malignant serpents” (511).74 This “marriage” (yóguoc) they 
see as “with a man I hate" (8vo&vogo) and “hostile” (duos), asking to be 
saved from it (1063). 

The second cause — “that which is not right" (0&puc) - they also see as op- 
erative. At 37 they pray to Zeus to keep the Aegyptiads from “beds from 
which Themis debars them”; at 359 they pray to Themis for her protection. 
Their hatred for their cousins has made them “unwilling” brides. If they 
were to be forced into marriage, their rights would be violated. Such a situa- 
tion would not be just. At 39 they describe themselves as “unwilling” 
(A&exóvvec); Danaus describes them in the same way at 227. At 1030-2 they 
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pray that they will not encounter “marriage (téAog Kvðegeias) by neces- 
sity (Ùm &vé&yxac)." What they are “willing” (0£X0v0o) to be is “unmar- 
ried” (Gdns), like Artemis (144-5). 

We may assume that the Danaids view this marriage with their cousins as 
contrary to fate. They certainly regard it as “unholy” (GoeBr¢, 9). They call 
it “evil” (6Vodewv, 394) and “piercing the heart" (Saixtwoe, 798-9). At 
122 they say, with reference to this marriage, “rites lacking holiness (Évaryéa 
téheQ) are subject to invasion by the gods.”75 

They are convinced that what the Aegyptiads are doing is unjust. They fre- 
quently assert that justice is definitely on their side." Zeus is very much a 
god of justice, and “the just things of Zeus rule" (Sixaia Auó0gv xoaei, 
437). 

Several factors, therefore, are present in the question of marriage with the 
Aegyptiads: the hatred of the Danaids for their cousins; their unwillingness 
to marry them; the unholiness they perceive in this marriage; the injustice 
they find in their cousins’ behaviour. All these factors explain the determina- 
tion of the Danaids not to wed. Thus twice they utter their cry (141-3, 151— 
3): “may the mighty seed of our holy mother escape marriage with men, un- 
married and unconquered. 77 


Limitations in the Danaids’ Views 


Do the Danaids assess the Aegyptiads fairly? Are their grounds for rejecting 
marriage with them valid? 


I These women perceive their cousins as violent, and the actions of the 
Aegyptiads confirm this (825-71). In wishing to marry the Danaids, the 
Aegyptiads may well be part of the plan of Zeus, but certainly the way 
they pursue their goal seems to be unacceptable. With regard to violence, 
however, the Danaids themselves give evidence that it is part of their own 
nature. Three times during the early part of the play they threaten to kill 
themselves.78 At 787—90 they wish for suicide again. They desire also that 
their marriage, if it becomes necessary, be “Stygian”; they want it to bring 
“death” (1033). Often they express hopes that the Aegyptiads will be over- 
come brutally and violently. In other passages the Danaids give hints of la- 
tent violence within themselves. They compare themselves to Metis, who 
was capable of killing her own son (65—7).7? They strangely refer to their 
suppliant-wounds as “daggers” (€yyeigidia, 21). Pelasgus, on first per- 
ceiving these women, assumes that they are “mateless, flesh-devouring 
Amazons” (287). Such references suggest the violence with which these 
women will become murderers of their husbands. Pelasgus worries about 
the “spilling of kindred blood” (449); we know that a “deed of blood” (6), 
such as did not precede their current flight, will definitely be done in the 
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future by the Danaids. They claim that “a woman abandoned is nothing 
because there is no warlike-spirit in her” (749). How untrue in their case! 
When they ask Zeus to give “power to women” at the end of the play 
(1068), we know that they will use their strength in a horrible way. 
The Danaids perceive the Aegyptiads as guilty of hybris. Their cousins are 
unjust in violating the rights of their prospective brides. After their arrival 
on the scene, the Egyptians do behave unjustly. They ignore the laws of 
Argos (912, 917, 919). They try to seize the Danaids and have to be told 
that they may take them only if the women “are willing and display good- 
will of phrenes” (940, quoted above). 

The Danaids assume that the Aegyptiads do not have rights over them. 
But within the play we see that this may not be the case.8° Pelasgus states 
explicitly (387-91): 


If in truth the sons of Aegyptus have 
authority (xgatotot) over you, alleging 
that they are next of kin, who would 

be willing to oppose these men? 

It is necessary for you to plead 

in accordance with the laws of your home 
that they have no authority over you. 


The Danaid response is interesting (392-6). They pray vehemently never 
to be under the “power” (x@Gto¢) of the Egyptians. They urge Pelasgus 
“to take Justice as his ally and to judge what is holy in the sight of the 
gods” (o¢Bas tò toóc 0£óv). Clearly they ignore the claims of justice on 
the human level. Instead, they apparently assert that their case is a question 
of divine justice (o€Bac). Earlier they told Pelasgus that “Justice protects 
her allies" (343), putting themselves in that group. At that time Pelasgus 
qualified their comment: "provided that it has been surely a sharer in af- 
fairs from the beginning" (344). When the Herald arrives, he assumes that 
the Aegyptiads have rights over their cousins (906—7, 918, 933). He ex- 
plicitly asks (916): “in what of these things have I erred without justice 
(Sixn)?” The Aegyptiads do not recognize that the legal situation of the 
Danaids has changed because the Argives have given them sanctuary 
(605-24). The Herald is so sure of the rights of the Aegyptiads that he 
threatens Pelasgus with war (934—7). 

We see the Danaids ignoring the claims of the Aegyptiads, adopting the 
role of suppliants, and thereby forcing Pelasgus to protect them. Pelasgus 
is well aware of the dangers of the situation. He sees that “war” (tóAeuoc) 
may result (342); he hopes that a “quarrel” (veixoc) may not fall on the 
city (358). When he quotes “honouring strangers, you destroyed the city" 
(401), he is probably being prophetic. He realizes that the Danaids have 
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forced him to “cause a great war” (tóAepoc) either with them or with the 
Egyptians (439-40). 

Even though the Aegyptiads may have valid rights over the Danaids, 
they none the less assert these rights in an inappropriate way. Certainly 
they did not use in the past the “persuasion” that Pelasgus says could lead 
to success (evoeBiys riot Adyos, 941). Likewise, in their suit it does not 
seem that “soothing Persuasion (IIei800), to whom nothing is denied,” as 
described by the Argives at the end of the play (1039-40), was present. 
But the Danaids in vehemently asserting their own rights have brought ter- 
rible consequences upon the Argives; neither do they seem fully to grasp 
how true — and terrible — this is. 

3 The Danaids perceive the Aegyptiads as "unholy." This trait in them 
seems confirmed when Pelasgus says at 921: "speaking of the gods, you 
reverence (oéfo) the gods in no way." But the Herald claims: “I honour 
the gods about the Nile" (922). He has said earlier that he does not "rever- 
ence" the gods in Argos since they did not nurture him in the past, nor will 
they in the future (893—4). In a limited way, then, the Egyptians show rev- 
erence. The Danaids adopt something of the same attitude of honouring 
gods in the country where one lives when they say: “no longer let us ho- 
nour the out-pourings of the Nile with hymns" (1024-5). As with the 
question of justice, the Danaids, we realize, tend to see things in absolute 
terms without due regard for more moderate approaches. 


THE MIND OF THE DANAIDS 


As the Suppliants ends, the scene is set for disaster for almost all its charac- 
ters.?' Pelasgus and the Argives will, it appears, be defeated; the Aegyptiads 
will be married and killed; forty-nine of the Danaids will become murderers. 
Certain thematic elements emerge clearly in this play: the Danaids’ rejection 
of marriage, the attempt of the Aegyptiads to force marriage on them, the vi- 
olence of these men, the plight of suppliants, the political dilemma facing 
Pelasgus.?? But the basic problem that leads to so many tragic consequences 
appears to be the way in which the mind of the Danaids works. Let us look at 
what this mind is like and how it functions. 


Overview of the Mind of the Danaids 


One prominent feature of the mind of the Danaids is its self-confidence. We 
see this in several areas. First, these women are sure that they have rightly 
chosen to become suppliants and, as such, deserve reverence.93 Second, they 
are confident that fate (atoa) for them does not include marriage to the 
Aegyptiads.*4 They have no doubt at all that Justice is on their side in their 
actions.55 They believe that they know about the “ordinances” (0&0u00) of 
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Justice, describing them as three, namely good government with fairness to 
the stranger (Eévoc), worship of the gods, and reverence (aéBas) for parents 
(698—709).*Ó They call again and again upon Zeus as guardian of justice, 
sure that he will support them." They are so convinced of their position that 
they can threaten the Olympian gods with suicide (154-61) and utter “just 
complaints” against Zeus if he fails to help them (168-73). 

They utterly reject marriage with their cousins and call on Artemis as their 
specific helper.55 For them marriage should be based on love (337), willing- 
ness (39, 1031, cf 227), and justice (79-82), and should also be in accord 
with fate (79-82). 

“Reverence for parents” is the third “ordinance” of justice, they say, and 
the Danaids fully adhere to this prescription (707). Just as they do to the 
gods, they show the greatest “reverence” for Danaus.*? Throughout the play 
we see Danaus and his daughters in complete accord in their ideas.?? At 11 
the Danaids refer to him as “leader in counsel” (BovAaQyoc) and “leader 
of their group" (otactagyoc). At 970 they call him one who is “of good 
courage” (evOagons), “showing forethought” (xgóvooc), and “leader in 
counsel” (BovAagyoc). They honour his “wise rulings” (&oetur|, 206), his 
“counsel” (ufjttc, 970), his “prudent advice" (owmedviopa, 992), and 
his “orders” (£xvovoA1, 1012). They are to write his “words” (ënn) on their 
minds (179) as they did his “counsels” in the past (992). He took “‘fore- 
thought" (zoopmnOita) for them on what would happen at Argos (178). Three 
times he gives them advice, first on how to be suppliants (176-203), second 
on how to receive the Aegyptiads (710-33), and third on how to behave 
moderately among the Argives (980-1013). They appear ever willing to 
obey him, telling Pelasgus (at 971) that their father's “counsel” (uitis) with 
regard to future dwelling-places for them is “preferable” (mgotéga). 

The third piece of advice (980—1013) that Danaus gives to the Danaids 
and their response are particularly important for revealing the mind of these 
women. He asks them not to "shame" him since their loveliness is such to 
prove attractive (996—7). At 1004—5 he says: "every man, passing by, sends 
forth an alluring arrow (£Axrrjotov tóčevua) of the eye at the attractive 
loveliness (yJu&fjow £opóQoorc) of maidens, conquered by desire (inépov)." 
He ends his advice by urging them to “honour moderation (tò owdgQovety) 
more than their life” (1013).?! 

The Danaids respond, telling Danaus to be confident (et @deoet) about 
their “bloom of youth" (6m@Qa, 1015-17):?? 


For unless something new has been 
planned (BeBovdAevtat) by the gods, 

I will not warp ($uxotoéwo) the former 
track (iyvoc) of my phren. 


81 Phrén in the Suppliants 


The Danaids believe that the course they are following in their thinking re- 
flects the plans of the gods. They intend to adhere to it, choosing not to be- 
come brides of the Aegyptiads nor to yield to the seduction of others. In this 
they will do as he advises: “honour moderation” (tO ooooveiv). If the 
gods offer new plans, they will, it appears, change their resolve. 

The final scene of the Suppliants also tells us much about the mind of the 
Danaids (1036-73). In these lines the Argive bodyguard challenge the ideas 
of the Danaids. They praise Cypris, her companions “Desire” (TIó00c), “al- 
luring Persuasion” (0£Axv00 Ieo), and “Harmony” ('Aopovía) (1034- 
42). They portend evils for the Danaids and assert that “what is fated” must 
take place (1043-7). They point out (1048-9) that “Zeus? phren, being im- 
passable (GtéQatos), is not to be overcome (magPatds).” They conclude 
by saying (1051~1): “may this end of marriage (yauwv tedevta) be yours 
with many women of former times.’ 

A significant exchange then takes place (1052-61): 


DAN. May mighty Zeus ward off marriage 
with the race of Aegyptus from me! 
ARG. That on the one hand would be best. 
DAN. But you would charm that which is not to be charmed. 
ARG. You at any rate do not know the future. 
DAN. In what way am I about to see the phrén of Zeus, 
an unfathomable sight? 
ARG. Now pray a word that is moderate. 
DAN. What appropriate thing are you teaching me? 
ARG. In things of the gods 
to exceed measure in no way. 


After this exchange, the Danaids, in their final words (1062—73), ask Zeus 
once again to save them from marriage, to rescue them as he did Io, and to 
give "power" (Xoáoc) to women. They recognize that the current situation 
is "evil" (since the Argives face war) but hope for a certain “good” within it 
(namely their victory). They make some reference to justice (the text is cor- 
rupt) and refer to "saving devices from the gods."94 

The Argives have recommended marriage, but the Danaids want nothing 
of marriage with the Aegyptiads. The Argives agree that “this occurrence on 
the one hand (uév) would be best"; they are about, it seems, to say also (8€?) 
that other marriage might be possible. But the Danaids reject the suggestion. 
They call themselves "that which is not to be charmed” (&0£gAxroc). They 
apparently think themselves to be like Zeus, whom they earlier called “not 
to be softened (Óvoztagá8gXxroc) by pleas of sufferers” (386). They are 
determined to avoid the “alluring (0£Xxtrjotov) arrow” their father warned 
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them about (1005), nor will they listen to “alluring (0x10) Persuasion,” 
whom the Argives have just referred to with praise (1040). 

The Argives point out that the Danaids do not know the future. Their answer 
recalls the way in which they describe the mysterious prapides of Zeus at the 
beginning of the play (93): they cannot see his “phrén, a fathomless sight” 
(Gis GBvooos). They admit, then, that they do not know what Zeus may be 
planning. The Argives suggest that, since this is the case, their prayers should 
be “moderate” (uéteLov), not filled with the absolute demands that are so of- 
ten expressed in the play, especially at 1030—3 and 1052-3.95 Such “moderate” 
prayers would be “appropriate” (04906) to their (and the human) condition. 
The need to make such prayers may be something that these women need to 
learn (“do you teach me?" they ask). For humans the "appropriate" also pre- 
vents their "exceeding measure in things of the gods," against which the 
Argives warn the Danaids. 

The scene ends, however, with the Danaids “learning” nothing. They utter 
as demanding and immoderate a prayer as ever (1062—73), unswerving from 
their course of action: "save me from this marriage"! 

One final feature of the mind of the Danaids is apparent throughout the 
play: it is filled with fear. Thus at 513 they speak of “fear (pófloc) within 
phren." At 734-8 they say: “I am afraid (jopoópauU; fearsome terror 
(xàopoc) holds me; I am undone with dread (Seiwa).” At 785-6 they say: 
“my black heart (kear) throbs (116.0); I am undone with fear (pofos).”% 
Danaus tells his daughters “to be bold" (@agcéw) three times (600, 732, 
740), Pelasgus once (955), and even the Herald (907), gives them the same 
advice. They beg Danaus not to leave them alone, for, they claim, “a 
woman left alone is nothing; there is no warlike-spirit (Gor|c) in her" (748). 


Limitations of the Mind of the Danaids 


[have already suggested limitations in the views of the Danaids on Zeus, Io, 
the Aegyptiads, and marriage both general and specific. Further specific lim- 
itations become apparent in the preceding overview of their mind, from their 
words and in their relationships with others. 


Justice. The Danaids set out the three statutes of Justice (698—709). In the 
first they make reference to strangers (xenoi). They recommend "easy agree- 
ment for strangers (E€vot) before arming for war" and “judgments without 
harm" (nýuata) (701-3). In mentioning these advantages for xenoi, they 
obviously are thinking about themselves. But the Aegyptiads too are xenoi. 
At the end of the Suppliants the Herald (at 926) says that the way he is ad- 
dressed is not “hospitable” (QiAóEevoc). Pelasgus answers that he does not 
“treat with hospitality (Gevobpat) robbers of the gods” (927). By becoming 
suppliants and winning Argive protection, the Danaids make the Aegyptiads 
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into “robbers of the gods” if they ignore the new legal position of the 
women. Thus the Danaids cause the Argives to arm for war against the Ae- 
gyptiads (439-40). The Aegyptiads are the xenoi whom the Danaids will 
treat very differently from their words about justice on their wedding-night. 
But one, Hypermestra, will act in a “hospitable” manner. With regard to jus- 
tice in general, although the Danaids seem to know much about its "statutes" 
(0£0u00, the Argives at 1034 mention a "statute" (O£opuoc) they need per- 
haps to recognize: “not to neglect Cypris."9* 


“Charm.” Yn the final exchange the Danaids say that they are “something 
not to be charmed” (&OgAxtov, 1055). And yet they say that it was Zeus 
who “soothed” (0£):yo) the long-suffering Io (571). She was able “to be 
charmed.” Perhaps they too should be open to “alluring (061x109) Persua- 
sion" (1040) or the “alluring (0gAxcrjoiov) arrow" of suitors (1005). It may 
be to both of these that Hypermestra proves open in the future, and to the 
power of love that Aphrodite describes in the third play of the trilogy 
(Fr. 125 M). It may be the "soothing caress" of Lynceus that she comes to ac- 
cept, as Io did (571); and his “force” (Bia) may also be “kindly” (eopievrio), 
as Zeus's was for Io (1067). 

When Pelasgus realizes that he must engage in a war with one side or the 
other (439-40), he mentions the possibility that good might come from evil 
(444-8):99 


And for goods plundered from houses 

there may be others by the grace of Zeus, 
guardian of possessions (Krrjoioc), ^? 
greater than ruin (ate) and to fill up a burden. 
And the tongue shooting arrows 

not at things opportune (uh xà xatoua), 
painful goads stirring up thumos, 

a speech (ut80c) may become 

a soother (BeAxtHOLOG) of speech. 


“Ruin” can be overcome by the blessings of Zeus, and speech can “soothe” 
after other words have brought great pain. The Danaids do not see them- 
selves open to “soothing.” But did Hypermestra hear a “speech” (nóOoc) 
that was “soothing” at a later time? Certainly the Aegyptiads in the Suppli- 
ants do not speak in “alluring” ways, but was Lynceus different? 


Fear. The Danaids speak of themselves as fearful, but will this be the case 
when they attack their husbands? They say that “a woman alone has no war- 
like-spirit” (748), and yet they will not lack the boldness to kill. Danaus does 
bid them “to be bold" (@agoé@) when they say that they are afraid, but, in 
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contrast, he seems to caution them about this very “boldness” (0&pooc) at 
other times. When telling them how to speak of their flight, he says that there 
is to be “no boldness (tò uh 00200) in their speech" (197); “boldness in 
speech” (0pacvotoustv) would not suit the “weak” (203). 

At 492-9 Danaus asks Pelasgus for an escort to guide him through the 
city. "Be on guard,” he says, “in order that boldness (@GQ00¢) may not 
breed fear. To be sure someone has killed a friend (or dear one: (Xov) be- 
cause of ignorance (@yvoiac)” (499). Danaus recognizes that his “boldness” 
may "breed fear" in others and even lead to an attack. Danaus well describes 
what appears to be also the situation of the Aegyptiads and the Danaids. The 
Aegyptiads by their boldness have made the Danaids afraid. With the excep- 
tion of one, the Danaids will, at a later time, kill them. They will, it seems, 
then discover that they have killed “dear ones." They will kill, it seems also, 
from "ignorance." Hypermestra, who will not slay Lynceus, will be able to 
abide in marriage with her “dear one." 

The Danaids are much encouraged to have “boldness” at other points in 
the play. Indeed, they tell Danaus that he is able to have “boldness” about 
them in one regard. “Be confident (et Bagos?) about the bloom of my 
youth” (1015), they say in response to his urging them to act modestly 
among the Argives. Again we know that the Danaids will have “boldness” to 
defend this “bloom of youth,” even to the extent of killing the Aegyptiads. 


“Saving Devices." In the last line of the play the Danaids hope for “saving 
devices from the gods” (Avoto unyavai, 1073). In their last prayer they 
ask too for “power (xQ&roc) for women" (1068).'?! But earlier in the play we 
hear of both “devices” and “power” already in the possession of the Danaids. 
At 207 Danaus tells them to act like suppliants: "let there be command of the 
means" (unyavijs ô’ Eotw xoàoc).'?? At 459 the Danaids tell Pelasgus that 
they have a “fine device" (unyavi xaAn), referring obscurely to the sashes 
with which they threaten to kill themselves, and Pelasgus repeats the phrase at 
462, referring to the “device (unyavn) of the sashes.” Later, however, Pelas- 
gus offers them a preferable "device" (unyavń), namely the protection of 
well-fortified Argos (956). We wonder again for the future what specific “de- 
vices” the Danaids contrived to bring about the death of their husbands. They 
may have regarded such devices as “saving devices from the god” (1073), but 
were they at all Zeus’ wish? 

If in the Suppliants Zeus does not treat the Aegyptiads with violence in an- 
swer to the prayers of the Danaids (and he does not), will the women alter their 
own course of action at a later time?!°3 Will they, like Metis, give vent to their 
“anger” (kotos), as she did (67), and choose to kill? Will they mistakenly as- 
sume that it is Zeus’ “anger” (kotos), to which they often refer, that they are 
expressing? They say that they do not desire to be under the "power" (kratos) 
of the Aegyptiads (393); they pray instead to have “power” (kratos, 1068) 
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themselves. Will they use the “power” that they may possess to kill, thinking 
in this regard too that they resemble Zeus, to whom they have ascribed “all 
power" (595-9, 815)? How will they, who dislike the “violence” (bia) of the 
Aegyptiads and praise the "kindly force" (eumenes bia) of Zeus (1067), justify 
the bia they will bring to their cousins? Will their distorted way of thinking 
make them assume that they are somehow acting justly? 


SUMMARY 


The central problem of the Suppliants seems to lie in the ways the Danaids 
think. They recognize the mystery and inscrutability of Zeus’ mind (86—90, 
1057) and yet on certain topics hold sure convictions from which they will 
not be swayed. They perceive that the gods can plan something new (1016), 
but they place great trust in the "track of their phren" (1017) at the moment 
and seem to be about to do the same in the future. When the Danaids tell 
their story to Pelasgus (276), they use the words “true” (&An1|c) and “trust- 
worthy" (ztotÓc). These words appear to sum up how they view their own 
opinions in general. 

At 176 Danaus tells his daughters: “it is necessary to deliberate" (þoovetv 
Xof]. He says also that with him, who was “deliberating (boovotvtt) and 
trustworthy (Lot), being their captain (vavxdyow),” they came to Argos 
(176—7). As we have seen above, the Danaids and Danaus are in accord in their 
ideas, the daughters ever willing to obey their father. But with the “delibera- 
tion" ($oov£o) of both something seems amiss. Pelasgus, thrust into a situa- 
tion of conflict, says at 407 and 417 that there is need for "deep, saving 
deliberation” (BaOs(ac Peovtidos owtyeiov).'4 The Danaids agree that he 
should deliberate (418), but for themselves they are apparently confident in the 
ideas they already hold. Zeus, they believe, supports these views. They believe 
that they understand the story of Io. They assess the character of the Aegyp- 
tiads correctly. They are right to reject an “unholy” marriage with them. 

It is not the case that the ideas of the Danaids are incorrect. What they say, 
for example, in suggesting that marriage should involve love, willingness, 
harmony with fate, and justice (79-82, 337) seems admirable.!95 They ap- 
pear also to be justified in rejecting a marriage with the Aegyptiads based on 
force (bia). But it seems that they need to learn of the delights of Cypris, 
which the Argives describe (1034-42). as much as the Aegyptiads need to 
learn to approach their prospective brides with “Persuasion,” “Harmonia,” 
and “the paths followed by lovers” (1040-2). 

The Danaids gauge well certain qualities of Zeus: his power, justice, in- 
scrutable plans. But their conviction that what they want is what he approves 
of and wishes may not be soundly based. 

On most topics the ideas of these women appear to be limited, partially 
correct, and partially out of focus.!^6 They fail to see broad possibilities and 
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to understand fully the implications of their actions. The tragic outcome of 
the way they think is that, being so convinced of their perception of divine 
purpose, they are willing first to kill themselves (154-61, 455-67) and, next, 
their suitors in accordance with it. If, as seems possible, they commit this 
murder out of obedience to their father, whose suggestion it may prove to be, 
they show in this case too that their grasp of “reverence for parents” 
(1exóvrov oéßac) is distorted. This may be the case also with the “rever- 
ence” they have shown to Io by copying her flight. As a result they bring 
upon the city of their ancestors war and then further pollution by murder. 

Something has to change this mind. Something does in the case of Hyperm- 
estra. By the end of the trilogy it is likely that Zeus has established “kindly 
ends in time” (139). By then the Danaids may have learned “to yield” (202). 
The “nod of Zeus” will confirm that a “deed has been accomplished” (92): 
Hypermestra will found a line of kings in Argos. “Whatever is fated” will be 
because Zeus’ phren is “impassable and not overcome” (1047-9), and be- 
cause he “guides fate aright” (673). In the Suppliants, however, the mind of all 
fifty Danaids proves to be a stumbling block to divine purpose. The Argives 
describe the “end” that Zeus probably plans for the women: the “end of mar- 
riage” (yåpwv veAevtó, 1015). Nor is this to be accomplished by murder. But 
near the end of the play (1033) the Danaids are still making a vehement prayer 
against this type of “end”: “may this prize bring death” (Ztvytov ného 108” 
à0Aov). These women put too much trust in their own mind and its working. 
In due course, events, tragic and ghastly, will, it seems, teach them to entertain 
new ideas. They will then, we can assume, ponder topics in a different way 
and especially understand more fully the mind of Zeus. 


PHREN AND ITS COGNATES 


In this section I suggest that Aeschylus' use of the term phren and its cog- 
nates in the Suppliants is of great importance for the interpretation of the 
play. The number and range of the words emphasize the way in which the 
minds of different people within the drama work. Let us see what is said of 
Zeus, the Danaids, Danaus, the Aegyptiads, and Pelasgus. 


PHREN 
Zeus 


Three times we hear in the Suppliants of the phren of Zeus. In the five other 
tragedies we find no mention of it.'?? In the Suppliants we also encounter the 
prapides of Zeus but no other psychic entity (thumos, nous, kardia, kear, 
étor, ot psyché) either of his or of the other gods;!°° in the other five tragedies 
we hear of no psychic entities at all of the gods.°9 Our evidence of Aeschy- 
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lus is, of course, so fragmentary that any generalizations can be made only 
with great caution. Let it suffice to say that in the Suppliants both the phren 
of Zeus and also his prapides, closely associated with phrén in meaning (as 
discussed above), may be important. 

Aeschylus’ reference to the phrén of Zeus is a traditional one. We encoun- 
ter this phrén several times in Homer and Hesiod.!'? There are, however, no 
references to it in the fragments of the lyric and elegiac poets or in Pindar 
and Bacchylides."! In Homer we learn that Zeus is “above others in 
phrenes” (Il. 13.631). In phren and phrenes he carries on different intellec- 
tual activities (ZZ. 2.3, e.g., 8.446; Od. 2.3). There he suffers pain (JI. 19.125), 
anger (II. 19.127), joy (Il. 20.23), and love (Il. 14.294). The phren is called 
“deep” (BaOvc, JI. 19.125) and “wise” (mevxcAmos, muxivos, Il. 14.165, 
294). In Hesiod Zeus is “angry” in phrenes (Theog. 554, 668, W. &D. 47) and 
can be “deceived” there (W.&D. 55). 

In the case of prapides (as mentioned above) we do not hear of those in 
Zeus in Homer.!'? Hesiod, however, at Theog. 656, says that he is “superior 
in prapides and noema." 

The passages in the Suppliants that mention the phrén and prapides of 
Zeus emphasize the hidden and powerful nature of these psychic entities. In 
Homer and Hesiod, with respect to such hints, we hear instead frequently of 
the noos of the chief Olympian. His noos is always “stronger” (xoeicoov) 
than that of human beings (77. 16.688), who cannot “thwart” it (I. 8.143). 
Things do not “escape its notice” (Il. 15.461). Another god cannot “elude or 
frustrate” it (Od. 5.103). His noos “reaches its telos” (èxtehéw, H. Her. 10). 
Hesiod says the same of this noos at Theog. 1002. He too emphasizes the in- 
escapable nature of this noos (Theog. 613, W. &D. 105). Noos in Zeus can be 
“different, difficult for mortals to discern" (W. &D. 483). In particular it is 
“hidden” (Fr. 16.7, 43 a 52, 43 a 76, and 303.2). 

In the fragments of the lyric and elegiac poets the noos of Zeus appears 
only in Theog. 377 and Pin., Pyth. 5.122, but in these two passages its con- 
trol over human beings is suggested. Elsewhere, of the gods in general, we 
hear again of the hidden nature of noos (Sol. 17 W), its power (Theog. 142, 
202), and inflexibility (Bacch. 5.95). 

Aeschylus, however, in the tragedies and fragments we have, mentions 
nous only three times (see chapter 7).''? He never refers to that of Zeus or of 
other divinities.''^ As we have seen in chapter 2, he refers very often to 
phren or phrenes when he wishes to describe the working of the human 
mind, using this psychic term much more frequently than any other. So in the 
Suppliants, with regard to the divine mind, he refers to phren or prapides. 
What he says of the phrén of Zeus, however, resembles very much what ear- 
lier authors say about his nous. In chapters 2 and 3 I suggested that Aeschy- 
lus may have used phren so often because of the versatility of this psychic 
entity. Phren is often involved in planning, in deliberation, in the pondering 
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of possibilities, and in the difficult choices human beings have to make in 
uncertain situations. It is an entity too that is affected by actions and is in- 
volved in acts of the will. Some aspects of its broad range may have led 
Aeschylus to speak of it rather than nous in the chief Olympian. 

What then does he say of phrén in Zeus? Lines 595-9, quoted above (un- 
der Zeus), describe the supreme power of Zeus. Line 599 reads: “what of 
these things does the phrén of Zeus not bring?” Zeus’ phren is responsible 
for all that happens. 

At the end of the play the Argive Chorus foresee “evil pains and bloody 
wars” for the Danaids (1043-4). "What is fated, that would happen. The 
mighty (eya), impassable (GéQatos) phrén of Zeus is not overcome 
(magBatdc).” In these lines (1047-9) the description of phren as “mighty” 
is traditional: Achilles’ phrenes are so described (Z. 9.184). With the adjec- 
tives “impassable” and “not [to be] overcome” Aeschylus describes phrén in 
new ways.'5 The image here appears to be similar to that given of prapides 
in lines 93-5: “obscure (6a0AoL) and dark (dox) stretch the channels 
(nógou) of his prapides, impenetrable to see (xatiSetv doaotoi)."!!6 

Zeus’ phren is one that "cannot be crossed over" or “traversed” 
(&x&pa oc); its limits (melgata) are not to be discovered. It is also not to be 
defeated. As the Danaids say at 595-9, its power is insuperable. His prapides 
are complicated in structure: they are filled with “channels” or “pathways” 
that seem dark and hidden. 

In the third reference to Zeus' phren in the Suppliants, the Danaids con- 
firm the picture already given of Zeus' mind earlier in the play. At 1057 they 
ask: "in what way am I about to behold the phren of Zeus, a fathomless 
sight” (6 &Bvooov)?''7 In the expression, “fathomless sight" Aeschylus 
introduces a new feature of phrén, echoing his words about prapides being 
“impenetrable to see" (95). This phren is beyond measure. 

The three passages on Zeus' phren and the one on prapides tell us of the 
power, magnitude, enormous range, hidden thoughts, and unconquerable na- 
ture of his mind. We see both the Danaids and the Argives recognizing its role 
in human affairs. The Argives suggest that “what is fated” depends upon it, just 
as the Danaids elsewhere (673) speak of Zeus as “guiding fate (aioa) aright 
with venerable law.” We see from these passages that the Danaids are con- 
vinced that Zeus’ plans will be fulfilled and that they are just. In the Suppli- 
ants, however, even though they recognize the obscurity of his phren, they are 
sure that he supports their ideas about marriage with the Aegyptiads. They as- 
sume, it seems, that his phrén and theirs are in accord. Herein lies their error. 


The Danaids 


We find three references to the phrén of the Danaids. Most importantly (as 
discussed under “The Mind of the Danaids" above), they say at 1016-17: 
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“Unless something new is planned by the gods, I will not warp (uaoteépo) 
the former track (iyvoc) of my phrén."''* The imagery here recalls that used 
to describe the phren of Zeus: the mind has "pathways" within it. The Dan- 
aids will not “warp” the track that they are on. They are convinced that what 
they are doing is what the gods are planning. Thus, they appear to project 
their phrén on to the divine one. They will, therefore, be inflexible: they will 
not marry. Just as Zeus’ phrén cannot be “overcome” (maQBatos, 1048), 
nor will they in clinging to the “track” of thought that they pursue. They do 
not disclaim the possibility that the gods may plan “something new,” but 
thus far they are certain that they are in accord with divine thinking. 

The other references to the phrén of the Danaids occur in their exchange 
with Pelasgus after Danaus has gone into Argos. The Danaids say that they 
“are distressed (6vodogéw) with fear (þóßos) in their phren" (513).!'? At 
515 they ask him: “speaking and acting, delight (eUdeatve) our phrén.” We 
see in these two passages traditional references to phren as a seat of fear and 
joy.?? The “joy” of being accepted for protection in Argos is what the Dan- 
aids wish to replace their current “dread.” 


Danaus 


Twice we hear Danaus refer to his phren. At 606 he expresses his happiness 
at the positive vote of the Argives: they did not decide “with doubtful vote 
but so that I grow young (àvnf)&o) again with an aged (ynoouóc) phren." 
The notion that phrenes change with age is a traditional one.!?! For the first 
time we encounter here the adjective yrjgotóc with phren.'?? At 775, when 
Danaus leaves to tell the Argives of the arrival of the Aegyptiads, he says: 
"the city will not blame an old (yégov0’) messenger who is young with an 
eloquent phren (nB@vta 8’ evyiwoow poevi).” As often in earlier poetry, 
so here phren is associated with speech.'?3 But Aeschylus again gives a new 
adjective to phrén: etyhwooos. In these two passages we hear that Danaus 
has an "old phren," but his youth is restored by the vote of the Argives; 
youth is also present in the eloquent words he will announce.!?4 

At 989 he tells the Danaids that it is fitting for him and them “to reverence 
(céfiecOau) gratitude (xéo) from the bottom of their phren (èx novuvfic 
$o£vóÓc)," since they have received the protection of the Argives. We find 
here a reference to “depth” of phrén, found also in earlier poets and else- 
where in Aeschylus.'*5 The adjective maupvos, however, is new. The debt of 
gratitude that the Danaids owe requires that the whole of their phren be in- 
volved in responding. 

In these passages we see the phrén of Danaus as the source of the words 
that he will use to persuade the Argives (775). We may suppose too that 
the advice he gives the Danaids is drawn from his phren (see below on 
$oovéo). This phrén may be “old,” but it is “eloquent” still. 
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At 107 the Danaids describe the Aegyptiads as “flourishing because of our 
marriage with reckless (óvozagópovAot) phrenes.” The adjective, found 
only here in Aeschylus and used for the first time with phrenes, suggests that 
the “planning” in the phrenes of these men is distorted or overbold.?6 At 
750-2 the Danaids again refer to the phrenes of their cousins: “destructive in 
mind (o0XÓQoovec) and devising of tricks (SoAtopttides) with unholy 
(Svoayvou) phrenes like crows, caring nothing of altars.” We have seen in 
chapter 3 the connection of phrenes with holy behaviour in earlier and con- 
temporary poetry.'?7 Here Aeschylus introduces a new adjective for phrenes. 
The unholiness that the Danaids so abhor seems centred in the phrenes of the 
Aegyptiads, as do their bold plans. 

At 914-15 Pelasgus specifically tells the Herald: “being a stranger, you 
act insolently to Greeks and, sinning in many things, you set nothing aright 
(60000) with your phrén.” The Herald responds by asking: “In which of 
these things have I sinned without justice?" (916) Pelasgus tells him that he 
has not behaved properly as a xenos (917). We have seen in chapter 3 that 
phrén is associated with justice; so here too.!? In this case the behaviour dis- 
played by the Herald and the Aegyptiads, which derives from their phren, is 
judged to be “unjust.” It is from phrén that the injustice so hated by the Dan- 
aids appears to come. 


Pelasgus 


At 379 Pelasgus says that “fear (oBoc) holds” him in his phrenes as he tries to 
decide whether to help the Danaids or not. As we heard above, fear also affects 
the Danaids in their phren (513). Phren in Pelasgus seems to act as the seat of 
his deliberation about what to do. Its function is negatively affected by fear. 

At 940-1 Pelasgus makes the very important statement about the Danaids 
to the Herald: “you may lead these if they are willing (£xov0a6c) according 
to the goodwill (£0voia) of their phrenes, if holy (eSbaepric) speech might 
persuade them.” If the phrenes of the Danaids came to express “goodwill” 
(*a nous thinking favourably") towards the Aegyptiads and if they proved 
*willing," a marriage might take place. Here is a crucial line in the Suppli- 
ants and in the trilogy as a whole. Does “goodwill” ever seem possible? Is 
this what Hypermestra comes finally to show? 


Summary 


These instances of phren in the Suppliants point out essential characteristics of 
all the characters. Zeus' phrén is obscure in nature, powerful, and unfailing in 
carrying out its purposes. The Danaids' phren is determined and set on its 
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course. If their phrenes could show “goodwill” to the Aegyptiads, everything 
would be different. Danaus has an “old” but “eloquent” phren from which he 
may draw the advice he gives. Pelasgus has a phrén that faces the making of 
choices, one that is affected by fear. In all instances phren serves very much as 
a seat of intellectual activity. In the case of the Danaids, their assumption that 
their phren reflects divine thinking seems to be especially problematic. 


COGNATES 


Words that are cognate with phren tell us further of the working of the minds 
of different characters in the play. These words will be briefly described (see 
also Appendix F). At 101-2 the Danaids say that Zeus, “sitting accomplishes 
his purpose (þoóvnua) somehow from the very spot from his holy throne.” 
Zeus’ phronéma, “that which his phrén ponders and devises," is accom- 
plished without effort or movement on his part. At 911 Pelasgus asks the 
Herald: “from what sort of purpose (Qoóvnpa) do you dishonour the land of 
the Pelasgoi?" In this case phronema indicates the plan of the Aegyptiads to 
wed the Danaids by force. At 929 Pelasgus answers the threat of the Herald 
that he will report what has been said to the Aegyptiads: "this is not a con- 
cern to my mind (phronema)." His purposes are different from those of the 
foreigners. This cognate reinforces the importance of how people are think- 
ing, namely Zeus, the Herald, and Pelasgus. 

Five times we encounter words related to the verb $pov£o. At 176 Danaus, 
giving his advice to his daughters on how to be suppliants, tells them (176-7): 
"children, it is necessary to deliberate ($oovetv). With one deliberating 
(peovovvtt) you came, with this trusty old man, your father.” After his 
speech the Danaids respond, at 204: “father, you speak with deliberation 
(PEovovvTWS) to those who are deliberating (Peovotvtac).” They say that 
they will guard his “wise rulings” (206). At 773 Danaus again gives advice to 
the Danaids as they fear the approach of the Aegyptiads: “think (oóveu), even 
though afraid, not to neglect the gods.” In these references we see that Danaus 
calls for activity of phren. The Danaids for their part claim that they are engag- 
ing in it. Such activity seems to be the source of their ideas and convictions. 

Twice we hear Pelasgus speak to the Danaids of the need for “thought” 
(þpoóvtıs). After he has heard their story and wondered about the rights of 
the Aegyptiads, he says (487): "surely there is need of deep, saving counsel 
(Ba8etac peovtidoc cwtygiov)?” He then mentions the danger to the city 
and to the Danaids, depending on which course of action is chosen. He ends 
his speech by saying: "surely, does it not seem that there is need of saving 
counsel (peovtidog owtnoiov)?” (417) Pelasgus recognizes that both he 
and the Danaids should ponder deeply what to do.!?9 

The response of the Danaids to Pelasgus includes yet another cognate. 
They tell Pelasgus: “ponder (ooóvruaov) and become an entirely just, holy 
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champion" (418). Significantly, they assume his need for the activity of 
egovtiCw but not their own. At the end of the speech they use another cog- 
nate in order to tell Pelasgus to “think” (437): “ponder (podoat) these 
things. Justice from Zeus rules." Pelasgus replies (438): "yes, to be sure, I 
have pondered” (mépQaopat). He then says that he recognizes the necessity 
of facing a war with one side or the other. We see Pelasgus engaging in the 
activity of phren and gradually coming to a decision. The Danaids, in con- 
trast, simply express the views that they already hold. No new thought takes 
place; they do not see the need for reflection on their part. 

In the Suppliants we encounter a large number of -phron adjectives, some 
used only in this play of Aeschylus. In the opening line of the play the Danaids 
hope that "Zeus, guardian of suppliants, may look kindly" (zto0$oóvoc) on 
their band. He is to have his phren "turned towards them" and to approve of 
their course of action. At 216 they hope that Apollo may likewise be “kind” 
(noóQoov). At 349 they ask Pelasgus to hear with a “kind” (t9oó$Qoov) kar- 
dia, and at 967 to be “kind” (xoópowv) in returning Danaus to them. In each 
case of this cognate we see a similar attitude hoped for: support from Zeus, 
Apollo, and the king. 

In line I we have this request of the Danaids for Zeus to look “kindly” 
(190$oóvoc) on them. At 593 they describe him as “mighty founder of 
their race, of ancient mind" (ztaAouóco«ov). They ask him at 534 to “renew 
the ancient tale of kindness" (evmeov’ atvov) of their race. These different 
-phron adjectives suggest that the phrén of Zeus is one that has long existed 
and is able to be both supportive and kind. 

In addition to 534, the cognate eVdeuv appears five other times.!3? The 
Danaids use it to describe Argos (xav sŭpoova, 20) and the “place” 
Danaus may choose for them to live in the city (10zoc EVMEWV, 972). They 
use it also to describe the vote of the Argives (wipov 8’ eideov’, 640). The 
Danaids look for what will be of *good phren" to them. Pelasgus at 378 rec- 
ognizes that it is not “wise (eU@Qav) to dishonour” the prayers of the Dan- 
aids. At 1034 the Argives describe the “ordinance, not to neglect Cypris" as 
“wise” (£bdooov). In these last two cases we see a suggestion of how phren 
can work “well.” 

The Danaids use three -phron adjectives to describe the Aegyptiads. At 
511 they are “more hateful than malignant (6vodgoves) serpents.” At 750 
they are “destructive in mind (ovAOeovES),” this adjective appearing only 
here in Aeschylus. At 757 they are “haughty” (stegieoves).'3' The Danaids 
see the phren of the Aegyptiads as working only destruction and ill. Else- 
where they use another -phrón adjective, this time to describe Pelasgus: at 
361 they refer to him as one who is “old in mind" (yegotódocov). They ask 
him to learn from them who are younger.'?? 

In other passages the Danaids use two further -phron adjectives. Just as 
they describe the Aegyptiads as “malignant (ÓvodQoovec) serpents” (511), 
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they describe “marriage” (yapoc) with them as "evil" (6vapgwv, 394). 
Later, in their dread at the arrival of the Aegyptiads, they long for a “solitary 
(oideov) cliff" as an escape (795).? 

One other cognate is used by Danaus alone: words in sophron-. At 710 he 
praises the “wise” or “moderate (owQoves) prayers" that the Danaids have 
spoken for the Argives. Three times Danaus gives advice to his daughters, 
and in each speech he uses this cognate. At 198 he uses the very noticeable 
six-syllable o£ocxoovvou£vo v! of their “faces” (1oooo7t0v) in telling 
the Danaids how to be suppliants: “Jet what is not foolish go forth from your 
moderate faces, from a peaceful (fjovyoc) eye." In his second piece of ad- 
vice on how to cope when their cousins come he says (724-5): “but it is nec- 
essary, calmly (Kovywcs) and moderately (o£0000viouévoc) looking at 
the matter, not to neglect the gods."'35 Again the two words “moderate” and 
“calm” are combined. The Danaids need to be “calm” (fjovyoc); their phren 
should work in a "safe" (0«-) or "appropriate" manner. 

In the third piece of advice on how to behave with the Argives, Danaus at 
992 tells his daughters to “write” on their minds what he says “in addition to 
the many other written pieces of prudent advice (owpeoviouata) of your 
father.” At the end of this speech (1013) he states that they are to guard the 
orders of their father, “honouring moderation (tò owmmeovetv) more than 
life.” Danaus considers what he has taught and is teaching “wise” and “mod- 
erate,” the fruit of a phren working well and appropriately.'3° He urges high 
regard for this type of mental activity upon the Danaids, assuming, of course, 
that it will act as the basis of their behaviour. 


SUMMARY 


The frequency of these references to phrén and its cognates seems to be an 
important feature of this play. The Suppliants, as we must remember, was 
drama. At first, as they began to hear the play unfold, the audience would not 
realize the significance of these words. But gradually their number and vari- 
ety may have become something to be noticed. As words were spoken by 
different characters, suggesting in their variety a range of ways in which 
phren could function, they may have come to be observed as significant. For 
us, who have the luxury of reading the play in detail, they appear to have an 
important role in the drama. They help us to discern and to understand its 
chief dilemma: why do the Danaids act as they do? 


CONCLUSION 
In the interpretation of the Suppliants offered here it has been suggested that 


the central problem in the play is the way that the mind of the Danaids 
works. Even though they recognize the obscurity of divine plans, these 
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women none the less proceed with utmost confidence to make a number of 
assumptions. Convinced that they are right, they devise means to stay upon 
the “track of their phren” (1017). The Danaids do so regardless of whether 
these means entail playing the role of suppliants and threatening to commit 
suicide, as they do in this play, or whether, as apparently occurs in the next 
play, they entail murdering their husbands. 

As we watch the action take place, we come to suspect that the Danaids 
should “warp” this current “track of their phrén.” We suspect, too, that it 
is they who need to “think” ($oovéco, 176), to “ponder” (peovtitw, 418; 
boatw, 437), and not to assume that they have already done so well. They 
are the ones needing “deep, saving counsel” (oóvric, 407, 417). Truly they 
have still to learn “to honour moderation (tO Gwdeovetv) more than life” 
(1013) because their choices thus far have not been thus, however much 
Danaus may agree with them that they have been. If they cling, as it seems 
they will, to their current knowledge of “moderation,” they will “honour it 
more than life,” in a most unacceptable way, by taking the life of the Aegyp- 
tiads. Zeus may look “kindly” (z100$0óvoc, 1) on them as suppliants but 
not, we suspect, as murderers. Ironically, it is they who should come to look 
“kindly” (ztpoQoóvoc) on the prospect of marriage and show both *willing- 
ness and goodwill of phrenes" (940). One of them, Hypermestra, will do so. 
The others, tragically, will “kill dear ones because of ignorance" (&yvoia, 
499). Zeus’ phren is powerful and sure: his plans will be fulfilled despite the 
failures of the human phren, what it perceives and the choices it makes. At 
542 Io is described in her flight as “erring in mind" (àpagrívooc).?7 This 
adjective well describes the Danaids, their present condition, and the cause 
of their future actions. It also sums up well the dilemma of the Suppliants. 
Like Io, the Danaids have a mind that “errs” and needs healing. 


5 Thumos in the Tragedies 


BACKGROUND 


Of all the psychic terms thumos is most common in Homer (over 700 times) 
and Hesiod (54 times). It is prominent as well in the lyric and elegiac poets, 
including Pindar and Bacchylides. In the six tragedies and fragments of 
Aeschylus thumos appears 20 times, much less often than phren (104) and 
kardia (30).' In poetry earlier than and contemporary with Aeschylus, the 
range of function of thumos is extremely broad.? These features of thumos 
can be summarized as follows: 


I Thumos always appears in the singular whether its activity is referred 
to in one or many persons. Its placement, if mentioned, is in the chest 
region. 

2 Thumos appears in gods and human beings, It is also found in certain ani- 
mals: oxen, for example, swine, horses, wolves, and lions.? 

3 The physical nature of thumos is not particularly evident even in our ear- 
liest poetry. Suggestions have been made that relate thumos to some kind 
of "rushing," “storming,” or “raging,” similar to the root of the Greek 
verb “thud.” Thumos could be “vaporous breath" arising from blood,* 
“quickened breathing" associated with emotion,> or “wind” in general. 
If we speak of a continuum ranging from “physical” to “psychological,” 
thumos in our earliest poetry already appears to lie on the “psychologi- 
cal" end. Perhaps it is best viewed as a seat of vibrant energy, extremely 
active within the person and capable of sending forth its energy into the 
whole individual. 
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4 Within the person thumos functions in particular as an independent agent. 
It can also be a location where people act and an instrument that they act 
by or in company with. Persons themselves act frequently upon their thu- 
mos, as do outside objects and agents. 

5 In early and contemporary poets we find thumos connected with intellec- 
tual activity. This includes perceiving, planning, pondering, thinking, and 
knowing. In many instances of these activities we find a great overlap in 
function between thumos and phrenes. On some occasions there is no 
emotional content involved in the intellectual activity of thumos. On other 
occasions an emotional element is present. 

6 Like phren, thumos is involved in the decisions that face individuals. 
Thumos differs from phren in that people address it directly (see, e.g., 
Il. 11.403, 17.90). Thumos becomes involved in a person's dilemma and 
is sometimes described as "discussing" questions with the person (see, 
e.g., I]. 11.407, 17.97). Sometimes a pattern of behaviour simply comes 
to thumos: "it seemed best to thumos" (see, e.g., Od. 13.154). 

7 Thumos is particularly connected with emotion. This includes joy, love, 
hope, grief, anger, pain, fear, and desire. These emotions frequently affect 
and fill thumos, or a person experiences them in thumos as a location. 

8 Thumos is associated too with what we can call *volitional" activities. 
Desiring, choosing, wishing, allowing, and ordering are found in thumos. 
It has a strong influence in affecting what a person chooses to do. 

9 If thumos is “lost,” two things result. A person faints (see, e.g., I]. 22.475) 
or dies. Death is often described in terms of loss of thumos (see, e.g., 
Il. 8.90, 17.616). With phrenes, “loss” meant an absence of admirable 
function. With thumos, “loss” means that the vital energy of life is gone 
from the person; it can be absent only for a short time. 

10 Outside forces and agents frequently act upon thumos, sometimes altering 
its nature. It proves to be “open” and vulnerable, as all psychic entities are. 

1I The adjectives appearing with thumos show us some of its qualities." On 
the positive side it can be “mighty,” “noble,” "intrepid," “moderate,” and 
“wise.” On the negative side it can be “foolish,” “evil,” “flighty,” “sin- 
ful,” “greedy,” and “pitiless.” 

12 This psychic entity appears to be especially distinct from the person. It 
acts in many ways upon people, impelling them to action. But, in turn, we 
find people controlling their thumos, restraining some of its activity. On 
other occasions people act in harmony with thumos, using it as a tool or 
finding in it an accompaniment to action.® 


The 18 passages where thumos appears in Aeschylus will now be treated.? As 
with phrén, thumos will be treated in terms of traditional and contemporary 
uses, Aeschylean uses, and images. These categories, as with phren, suggest 
“predominant” features only, since all may be present in any passage. 
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TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


PREDOMINANTLY INTELLECTUAL 
Knowing 


Fr. 243. In the description of thumos above I note that this psychic entity 
is frequently associated in earlier and contemporary poets with different 
kinds of intellectual activity. Such is not the case with Aeschylus. We 
find only one clearly “intellectual” use. In Fr. 243 from the Toxotides 
someone says that he has a “thumos perceptive” (immoyv®pwv) in recog- 
nizing the “eye of a woman who has tasted of a man.” In earlier poets we 
find thumos associated with “perceiving” (voeéw),' “knowing” (oida, 
ériotapat),'' and “understanding” (yiww@oxw).'’? Pindar refers to it as 
“shrewd” (1uxtvOc) at Pyth. 4.73. Aeschylus, using the adjective “percep- 
tive” only here in his extant works, credits thumos with powers of special 
observation. 


Speech 


Ag. 47. One activity that is of an "intellectual" nature is speech. At Ag. 47 
the Chorus say that Agamemnon and Menelaus raised up “‘a fleet of. Argives 
crying (xAGCovteEc) great war (Gon) from their thumos.” They say also that 
in their cry they were like eagles who had lost their young (49-53). In 
Homer we find people “speaking (uvO&ouaut) with an earnest (ngópgovi) 
thumos" (Il. 8.39, 22.183) or “answering (GueiBw) with a pitiless (vr]A£U) 
thumos" (Od. 9.272, 287, 368). At H. Ven. 286 Anchises is warned not to 
“boast (émevyoua) with a foolish (Gpeow) thumos." Aeschylus, using the 
verb xAGCw for the first time with thumos, echoes the simile of the fighting 
vultures, “crying out loudly" (ueyóàXa xAaCovte) at I. 16.429.13 Thumos is 
the source of the distressed cry of the Argives, lamenting the loss, it appears, 
of Helen. 


Ag. 992. In this line from the Third Stasimon, discussed fully in chapter 2,'4 
we hear the Chorus say: “my thumos, self-taught (aitodidaxtos), sings the 
dirge of the Erinys without lyre, not having at all the dear confidence of 
hope.” Instances from earlier and contemporary authors of thumos “speak- 
ing" and “hoping” are given in chapter 2.'5 In this passage thumos “sings,” 
lacking all hope.'® This thumos is “self-taught.” Here Aeschylus introduces a 
new adjective with thumos. In context we see that thumos reacts from within, 
not paying heed to external circumstances that appear to suggest there should 
only be joy at Agamemnon’s triumphant return. "7 
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Fr. 159. In this fragment from the Niobe Tantalus says: “my thumos, 
reaching (xvg£o) up to heaven, falls (mimtw) to earth and addresses 
(1ooooovet) me thus: learn not to honour human affairs too much." We 
have here a new image of thumos "reaching up and falling." In Homer we 
find thumos discussing (StaA€youa) things with people.'® Aeschylus, using 
a new verb with thumos, describes it as “addressing” Tantalus and presenting 
words of wisdom. Thumos thus is a source of speech and knowledge. 


Eum. 738. In this passage we hear Athena say: “I praise with all (Gzravvu) 
` thumos the male entirely." Athena's praise is accompanied by the involve- 
ment of the “whole” of thumos. Her support seems centred in thumos and 
leads her to pour forth enthusiastic words of praise.!? 


Prophecy 


Per IO. The Chorus, at the opening of the play, say: “But about the return 
of the king and the army ... my thumos, prophesying evil (xaxóuavtıs), is 
greatly troubled (GgooAomeitaL) within.” Here we encounter a thumos in 
great distress, "foreseeing evils.”?° In earlier and contemporary poetry we 
once find Zeus “boding evils (Gooouat) in his thumos for mortals” (Hes., 
Theog. 551). We hear of a "word of Teiresias and Circe" falling into the 
thumos of Odysseus (Od. 12.266) and an “oracle” (udvtevua) coming to 
the “shrewd (muxtvoc) thumos" of Pelias in Pindar (Pyth. 4.73). Aeschylus 
in this passage describes thumos as the source of foreseen troubles. 


PREDOMINANTLY EMOTIONAL 


The various ways in which thumos is connected with emotion seem to be its 
most prominent function in Aeschylus, although not its only one.?! 


Seat of Emotion 


Per. 767. In this line the son of Medus is said to have completed his fa- 
ther's works because his “phrenes steered his thumos." As discussed above 
in chapter 2, this line may state the ideal relationship of phrenes and thumos. 
Phrenes, as seat of deliberation and thought, capable of being characterized 
by the phrase “calm depth of” (Choe. 452), should act as "pilot" of thu- 
mos.?? Here thumos seems to be the centre of emotion in a person. Its vital 
energy, sometimes positive, sometimes negative, needs direction. When this 
is given, the person in whom these two psychic entities are found can accom- 
plish praiseworthy deeds.?3 


Ag. 233, Eum. 738. In each of these two passages we have a reference to 
“all thumos.” At Ag. 233 the servants are to “lift with all (mavti) thumos” 
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Iphigenia on to the altar.4 As we heard above, at Eum. 738, Athena praises 
the male “with all (Gavtt) thumos.” Pindar in two odes likewise speaks of 
actions done “with all thumos,” “praising” at Pyth. 9.96 and “beseeching” at 
Nem. 5.31. In both cases thumos acts as a seat of energy or enthusiasm that is 
associated with the activity of the person. 


Choe. 422. In this line, describing herself as a descendant of Clytemnestra, 
Electra says: “for just like a savage-minded (Opódoov) wolf, the thumos 
from our mother is implacable (Goavtos).” She says (420) that her mother 
may try to “fawn” (oatvetv), but the pains she has endured are “beyond 
soothing” (O£Xyerat). The reason? Electra claims to have an “implacable 
thumos,” derived from her mother. Here thumos functions as a seat of emo- 
tion and will in Electra. Aeschylus, introducing a new adjective of thumos 
(found only here in his works), suggests that this thumos is resolute and 
determined. Nothing can move or change it, as was the case also with 
Clytemnestra. With such a thumos Electra can consider even the murder of a 
mother.?5 


Anger 


Choe. 393. At Choe. 389-9376 the Chorus say to Orestes and Electra: 
“why should I conceal what sort of malignant hate nonetheless flies before 
my phrén — from the prow of my kradia bitter (Sout) thumos blows 
(dntat)?” It was suggested in chapter 3 that hate flies before phrén and per- 
vades it. Thumos seems to refer here primarily to a function of this psychic 
entity: anger or rage. This rage comes from within, blasting forth from kra- 
dia, as a wind blows from the prow of a ship. At Ag. 219 we heard of the un- 
holy “turning of phren" in Agamemnon in an image of phrén as a "changing 
wind."?7 Here, at Choe. 393, thumos is like a wind that “blows” forth, 
charged with anger. The Chorus are filled with two emotions, “hate” sur- 
rounding phren and “anger” (= thumos) active in the region of the kradia.?? 
Thumos is “bitter”: Aeschylus uses the adjective Souvc¢ here for the first 
time with thumos. This thumos may resemble the “wild” (iryovoc) one that 
Achilles “places in his chest” in his anger (JJ. 9.629). Both phrén and thumos 
function prominently in the strong reaction of the Chorus. 


[Eum. 844 = 876.] In this passage the Chorus respond to Athena’s sugges- 
tion that they remain in Athens with strong anger. “I breathe rage (uévoc) 
and all anger (xótov) ... What pain sweeps under my ribs? Mother Night, 
hear my thumos" (840-4). In. his text West suggests that @vpdc should be 
deleted. If, however, Ovpóg is the correct reading, this would be the first 
instance we have of someone "hearing thumos.” In this case thumos would, 
it appears, refer to a function of this psychic entity, namely "rage" or 
"anger," as in Choe. 393. 
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Sept. 52, 507. Twice in the Septem we find a reference to thumos as a seat 
of courage. At Sept. 52 the Messenger describes the Argives as they make 
ready to fight: “No lamentation came through their mouth. For their thumos, 
iron-minded (oiómoóooov), blazing with courage (Gvdgeia phéywv), 
breathes (Ézveu) as of lions beholding battle.” At Sept. 507 we hear specifi- 
cally of one of the Argives, Hyperbius: “not blameworthy in form, in thu- 
mos, nor in fashion of arms.” 

In earlier and contemporary poetry the association of thumos with courage 
is common. First, we find adjectives meaning “courageous” or "bold": 
&ytivoo,9 dJoapoc (Tyr. 10.17, 24 W, Call. 1.1 W), vArov (Tyr. 12.18 
W), noXviAnuov (IH. 7.152). Second, we frequently hear of thumos being 
“stirred up" in relation to heroic deeds or war.3° Third, we find thumos men- 
tioned in contexts of battle. Archilochus speaks of thumos “warding off ene- 
mies" (128 W), Tyrtaeus of “fighting with thumos” (10.13 W), Theognis of 
thumos "enduring" (1029). 

Pindar talks of heroes striving in thumos to achieve excellence (Ol. 8.6); 
he mentions the “warlike thumos" of Chromius (Nem. 9.37).?! Bacchylides 
says that the thumos of Theseus did not “bend back” from danger (17.82). 

In Sept. 52 thumos is called “iron-minded” (ot99oóooov). This adjec- 
tive is new with thumos. We do hear, however, of an “iron” (oiór]ogog) thu- 
mos at Il. 22.357 and Od. 23.172. We hear also of thumos being “enduring” 
(taracidewv) (Tyr. 5.5 W) and “dauntless” (xeateQgomewv) (Hes., 
W.&D. 147), each time with a phron epithet.? This thumos also “breathes 
as of lions beholding battle.”33 In Homer and Hesiod we do not find 
references to the thumos of a lion, but we find mentions of it four times 
in the lyric and elegiac poets.34 What Tyrtaeus describes in poem 13 is 
especially similar to Aeschylus’ reference: “having the thumos of a blazing 
(ai®wvos) lion in their chest." Aeschylus presents a magnificent picture of 
the Argives ready for battle. Their eagerness and courage for the fight is 
centred in thumos. 


Distress 


Per 10. This passage was mentioned under “Prophecy”: “thumos, prophe- 
sying evils, is greatly troubled (Ggo0A0nettat) within.” The Chorus speak 
of their distress about the fate of Xerxes and the Persian army. In earlier and 
contemporary poets the association of thumos with “pain” or “grief” is 
extremely common. In Homer and Hesiod we find it involved in distress 
with different verbs, some of which are ávióGo (Il. 21.270), aoxarhrAw 
(Od. 2.192), dyevw (Il. 23.566; W&D. 399), &yvvpuou (Od. 14.169), óaiGo 
(Il. 9.8), and òðúgouou (Od. 8.577). It appears with nouns expressing “pain” 
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or “grief,” such as, for example, &Uvyoc (Il. 3.97), äxos (Od. 18.274), xos 
(Jl. 18.8), b50vy (Od. 19.117), and név8ogc (Theog. 98). 

In the lyric and elegiac poets we encounter further examples of thumos 
and pain. Archilochus tells thumos not to be "too distressed (&oyaXóo) in 
troubles" (128 W). Theognis mentions a thumos that is already in “pain” 
(989, 1091). Alcaeus (335) and Semonides (1.24) speak of not yielding thu- 
mos to “evils.” Sappho asks Aphrodite not to conquer her in thumos with 
“distress and anguish” (1.4). Pindar too speaks of himself as “distressed 
(Gxvupat) in thumos" (Is. 8.52). Pindar mentions thumos being “disturbed” 
(Sovew) at Nem. 6.57, as does Bacchylides at 1.179. 

Aeschylus introduces a new verb with thumos at Per. 10: ópooAonéo. It 
is found only here in Aeschylus; its meaning is obscure, but it seems to mean 
*to be deeply troubled" or "disturbed." Thumos here may resemble that at 
Ag. 992, which, likewise being “within,” “sings,” having no hope.55 


Supp. 448. In this passage Pelasgus suggests that even in terrible situations, 
when property is lost, restoration can occur by “the grace of Zeus" (443-5). 
He then says: “and the tongue, shooting arrows at things that are not oppor- 
tune (xà xaigua), things that are painful goads stirring up thumos (GAyetva. 
Ouod xévtoa xwntüou), a speech (udB0cs) may become a soother of 
speech.” As discussed above in chapter 4,36 Pelasgus suggests here that, how- 
ever painful the situation, there is hope for change and for better things. 
Speech can prove “soothing” even when “things that are not opportune” neg- 
atively affect thumos. 

We hear earlier and contemporary poets tell of “pains” bothering thumos 
(see above). Mimnermus speaks of “many evils (xaxc) happening in 
thumos” (2.11 W). Aeschylus introduces a new image: “painful goads 
(xévtoa) stirring up thumos.” The reference is similar to Eum. 157-8, 
where the Chorus speak of “reproach striking them under their phrenes like 
a charioteer with a goad held in the middle.” Thumos in Supp. 448 func- 
tions as a seat of emotion, perhaps especially of rage or anger. This thumos 
cruel words shot from a bow (toEevoaoa) can sting or strike into activity. 
Other “speech” (w080¢) can, however, soothe this stirred-up thumos into 
quiet once more.37 


Fear 


Supp. 566. The Danaids, telling the story of Io, describe the reaction of hu- 
man beings at the sight of her: “mortals ... shook (m&AXOvTO) in their thumos 
with pale fear (yAwo@ Seysati) at the unaccustomed sight.” In earlier and 
contemporary poets we find several associations of thumos with fear. In Homer 
the following verbs of “fearing” occur with thumos: 6660uxo (Il. 8.138, e.g.; 
Od. 16.306), xaàvàcoo (Il. 7.216, 23.370), vaoféo (Il. 21.574; Od. 7.50), and 
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TOOMEW (I. 10.492). We find the noun Sé0¢ at JI. 17.625. Pindar twice refers to 
thumos in a situation of fear, mentioning Seiwa at Pyth. 4.96 and the need of 
thumos for confidence at Nem. 11.32. Bacchylides urges Heracles to “calm his 
thumos" when he is afraid (5.80). Aeschylus speaks of people "shaking" 
(áw) in fear: he uses this verb elsewhere also of the state of fear.3$ Thumos 
is filled with terror at the monstrous, “unexpected” sight of Io. 


DEATH 


Ag. 1388. In one passage we hear of “death” in terms of thumos. Clytem- 
nestra describes how Agamemnon died: “he sent forth (6guaivw) his own 
thumos." In earlier and contemporary poets death is often described in terms 
of the loss of thumos with such verbs as aigéw (Il. 5.317, e.g.; Od. 11.201), 
ånronétouar (Il. 16.469; e.g., Od. 10.163), Aeinw (Il. 12.386; e.g., Od. 
3.455), and oiyopa (Jl. 13.671, e.g., 16.605). In some cases a person 
“breathes forth" (óio0«o, &ronveto),?? “loses” (GAAUUL),4° or “puts forth” 
(nagatiðnu) his own thumos. 

In Ag. 1388 Aeschylus uses the verb Oguatve. Usually this verb, when it 
appears in Homer with psychic terms, has the sense of “to ponder” or *'delib- 
erate."^ Here, however, it appears to mean: “to set in motion" or “send 
forth.”43 This meaning is found in Homer of “stirring up" war (Z. 10.28; 
Od. 4.146). In this meaning it is similar to the verbs ógívo and dtevva, 
each signifying “to stir up" or “to urge on" and each found with thumos.*4 
Aeschylus in this passage presents a traditional picture of death, introducing 
a new verb with thumos to describe its being "sent forth." 


AESCHYLEAN USES 


With regard to thumos Aeschylus’ use is primarily traditional. We encounter 
new features only with respect to kinds of thumos and the relationship be- 
tween fhumos and another psychic entity. 


KINDS OF THUMOS 


As was true with phren, we once again find Aeschylus introducing new ad- 
jectives with thumos. Some of these appear with thumos used in a traditional 
or contemporary context (see Table 5.1). 

Only two of the adjectives Aeschylus uses are found before in traditional 
and contemporary contexts. These are “all” (&xac, mâs) at Eum. 738 and 
Ag. 233 and “my” (£uóc) in Fr. 159. The new adjectives Aeschylus in- 
troduces into these contexts are listed in Table 5.2. These appear too in 
traditional and contemporary contexts but suggest a broader meaning of 
thumos. 
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Table 5.1 
Traditional and Contemporary Contexts 


Adjective or participle Passage Meaning Context 
sovs Choe. 393 bitter Anger 
innoyyvopov Fr. 243 perceptive Knowing 
XAXGUAVTLG Per. 10 prophesying evil Prophecy 
oiónoóooov Sept. 52 iron-minded Courage 
QA£yov &v8osio Sept. 52 blazing with courage Courage 
Table 5.2 

Thumos in Wider Contexts 

Adjective or participle Passage Meaning 

&cavtoc Choe. 422 implacable 
adtodidaxtos Ag. 992 self-taught 

RVEdV &vo oteava Fr. 159 reaching up to heaven 
ueiooov Fr. 168 sweet, honey-minded 


Choe. 422. Electra says that the “thumos from her mother,” which she 
has inherited, is “implacable” (Goavtoc). This thumos too is like a “savage- 
minded wolf" (Aoxoc ðuópowv, 421). In Homer we find an “unbending” 
(ümmvric) thumos.45 We find in earlier and contemporary poetry also a “piti- 
less" (vnàńs) thumos.*5 But an “implacable” thumos is new. In one passage of 
Homer we hear that “wolves and lambs” have no “like-minded (óuódocov) 
thumos" (Il. 22.263). Aeschylus tells us that the phrén in wolves is “wild” 
(Ouódoov). Clytemnestra was able to kill her husband in a savage way. Her 
thumos was fierce and could not be moved from its purpose. Electra claims 
this type of thumos as her heritage. 


Ag.992. In the Third Stasimon thumos is “self-taught” as it sings. In 
Homer we find this adjective only of Phemius, who describes himself in this 
way, adding that the "gods place songs in his phrenes" (Od. 22.347). As dis- 
cussed in chapter 2, thumos in this context draws what it feels and expresses 
only from within. Thumos functions often as an independent agent within the 
person. This description of it as “self-taught” suggests the strength and vital- 
ity of its presence as it acts within. 


Frs. 159 and 168. In these fragments we encounter a thumos that “reaches 
up to heaven,” then “falls to earth” and addresses its owner. In earlier poetry 
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we find the image of thumos flying forth at death.47 In this passage thumos 
seems to take in the sweep of sky and earth, being able then to give its sage 
advice: “learn not to honour human affairs too much." Once again the parti- 
ciple suggests the wide range of activity on the part of thumos. Fr. 168 men- 
tions for the first time a "sweet" or “honey-minded (ueAGpoov) thumos.” 
The adjective is found in Homer of “wine” (Il. 6.264, e.g.; Od. 7.182), 
“wheat” (/]. 8.188), and "sleep" (II. 2.34). We find too in Homer references 
to a "honey-sweet" (ueAindrs) thumos (Il. 10.495, 17.17; Od. 11.203). 
Aeschylus suggests that the “thoughts” of thumos are “sweet” in persons 
who are also described in the same line as “gentle” ((Aa00.4 


PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


Per. 767. As discussed in chapter 3, Aeschylus presents a new relationship 
between phrenes and thumos: "phrenes steer thumos." Since this is a rela- 
tionship that proved to be positive in the son of Medus, it is clearly one meet- 
ing with approval. Phrenes, acting primarily as a seat of intellect, are to keep 
in control thumos with its vital energy and wide emotional range.4? 


Choe. 393. As discussed above (see "Anger", the Chorus describe hate as 
"flying before phren" as “bitter thumos blows from the prow of kradia." Thu- 
mos, it was suggested, was "anger" or "rage" blowing like a wind from kradia, 
described as a ship. This description of the relationship of thumos and kradia is 
new. In Homer and Hesiod the two psychic entities are mentioned together as 
parallel in a number of epic formulas. To them (xeadin xai vpdc) come 
“pain” (dxoc).5? They are the object of the verb “soothe” (iaivw).>' They 
themselves often “give orders” (x£Ae00) and “urge people on" (ÓrQvo).? In 
Odysseus they "excel" (II. 10.244). The Myrmidons “have a kradie and thu- 
mos" like wasps (Il. 16.266). It is good if the gods “have a gracious kradie and 
thumos" towards mortals (W. &D. 340). In the lyric and elegiac poets we do not 
find these two psychic entities mentioned together. 

In this passage of Aeschylus, it is the function of thumos, “anger,” that 
seems emphasized. Kradie is associated with anger in several passages in 
earlier and contemporary poetry.5? Aeschylus himself will relate it to such at 
Choe. 183, 1024, and Eum. 782 = 812 (see chapter 6). Thumos swells up and 
“blows” from kradia: the whole chest region of the Chorus seems filled with 


anger. 
AESCHYLEAN IMAGES 
In this section I examine briefly the images that Aeschylus uses in relation to 


thumos. All these images occur in contexts that are traditional and contem- 
porary; the passages have been discussed in full above. 
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Animals 


Sept. 52, Choe. 422. At Sept. 52 the thumos of the Argives “breathes, as of 
lions beholding battle.” Aeschylus uses an image found in earlier and con- 
temporary poets>4 to describe the enthusiastic nature of thumos for battle: it 
is like a lion. At Choe. 422 Electra likens the thumos that she has inherited to 
that of a “savage-minded wolf.” Aeschylus again uses an animal to suggest 
the fierce nature of Electra’s thumos. 


Breath 


Sept. 52, Choe. 393. In the first passage, which also mentions “lions,” we 
hear that thumos “breathes” (€ve1). Similarly, at Choe. 393, thumos “blows 
(ntar) from the prow of kradia.” In the first passage thumos is “breath” 
flowing out in boldness and courage. In the second thumos resembles a 
“wind,” pouring forth in strong anger. As mentioned in the section on “Back- 
ground,” it has been suggested that the basic meaning of thumos may be re- 
lated to “breath” or *wind."55 These two passages in Aeschylus suggest its 
role as a vital energy within that can swell up and pour forth in strong emotion. 


Sea 


Per. 767. When "phrenes steer thumos,” the latter appears in an image of a 
"ship" controlled by phrenes as "pilot." If thumos can be thus guided, the re- 
sult appears to be positive: works are accomplished. Aeschylus introduces this 
image of thumos as a ship. At Nem. 3.26 Pindar speaks of thumos as a pilot 
that “leads astray (tagapelBw) his voyage." He asks it to bring “the Muse" to 
the people he wishes to praise, “the race of Aeacus.” When thumos acts as pi- 
lot, it “leads astray.” Aeschylus suggests that phrenes act better as a pilot. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSON AND THUMOS 


There are only 18 instances of thumos in Aeschylus. What do they tell us of 
the relationship of person and thumos (see Appendix A)? First, 7 of the 18 
are descriptions of thumos as present or active in a person (category A). In 
these thumos is "described" twice: once as "implacable" (Choe. 422) and 
once as “troubled” (Per. 10). It is “acted upon” once as “goads stir it up" 
(Supp. 448). Otherwise thumos is "active": it "breathes" (Sept. 52); it 
“sings,” having no hope (Ag. 992); it “blows from kradia" (Choe. 393); and, 
"flying up to heaven and falling to earth, it speaks" (Fr. 159). 

Second (category B), we find thumos acting once as a location from which 
people “cry war" (Ag. 47). Twice it appears as an instrument when people 
act or praise with “all” of it (Ag. 233, Eum. 738). 
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Three times (category C) people directly relate to thumos, either “having” 
it (Frs. 168, 243) or “sending it forth” (Ag. 1388).57 No objects act upon thu- 
mos, but phrenes ideally "steer" it (Per. 767).58 

The fragmentary nature of our evidence of Aeschylus suggests caution in 
making generalizations from these few passages. What we can see, however, 
is that thumos is very similar to what it appears to be in earlier and contem- 
porary poets.°? It is prominent as an active agent within the person, able 
strongly to affect behaviour. 


OVERVIEW OF THUMOS 


In the treatment of thumos the following features of this psychic entity have 
become apparent: 


SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THUMOS 


I Thumos appears only in the singular. 

2 On a continuum from “physical” to “psychological,” thumos appears 
mostly at the psychological end. In some passages its physical aspect 
may also be important. This may have been thought to be a vital breath or 
energy that could spread into the whole person. 

3 In passages that seem "predominantly intellectual," we saw thumos asso- 
ciated with knowing, speech, and prophecy. 

4 In “predominantly emotional” passages, we heard of its role as a seat of 
emotion and its connection with anger, courage, and fear. 

5 We do not hear of outside objects influencing thumos. The gods do not af- 
fect thumos. 

6 We hear only of the thumos of human beings. No thumos of a god is men- 
tioned.© Thumos is said to be like “lions” (Sept. 52) and a “wolf” (Choe. 
422), but it is not found in animals themselves, as happens in earlier liter- 
ature. 

7 Aeschylus introduces new kinds of thumos in contexts that are tradi- 
tional and contemporary. Thumos can be "prophesying evil" (Per. 10), 
"iron-minded" (Sept. 52), "bitter" (Choe. 393), and “perceptive” 
(Fr. 243). A wider meaning of thumos is suggested when it is 
called “self-taught” (Ag. 992), “implacable” (Choe. 422), and “sweet” 
(Fr. 168). 

8 Aeschylus introduces a new relationship between both thumos and phrenes 
and thumos and kradia. Phrenes “steer” it (Per. 767); thumos "blows" from 
kradia (Choe. 393). 

9 Aeschylus uses traditional images of thumos in reference to “lions” and a 
“wolf” (Sept. 52, Choe. 422) and also to “breath” (Sept. 52, Choe. 393). 
He introduces a new image of it as a “ship” (Per. 767). 
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10 Within the person thumos acts in particular as an active agent. It can on 
occasion be a location and an instrument. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


In Homer, Hesiod, and the lyric and elegiac poets thumos functions very 
prominently. This is not the case in Aeschylus. We have far fewer instances 
of thumos than of phren. In general Aeschylus’ use of thumos is traditional 
and contemporary. He ascribes some activities that seem “primarily intellec- 
tual” and more that are “primarily emotional.”®! The activities he associates 
with thumos are all found also in earlier and contemporary poets. 

How does thumos relate to phren? In one passage we have heard praise for 
the person in whom “phrenes steered thumos" (Per. 767). Phrenes, it appears, 
should ideally exert control over thumos. As we have observed, Aeschylus 
overall ascribes a far greater role to phrenes, especially in intellectual activities, 
than to thumos. Both phren and thumos are connected with speech and proph- 
ecy, but phren functions much more widely too as a seat of intelligence and 
memory. Phren, however, also has an emotional range, and in the case of emo- 
tional activities phren and thumos appear to be similar. Both are involved in 
courage, distress, and fear. Phren is associated with other emotions as well, 
namely with grief, love, joy, and madness, but not with anger. Thumos is con- 
nected with anger and rage, and this association may be a distinctive feature of 
it, at least in Aeschylus. Phren is connected with anger in earlier poets.9? 

It appears best to speak of these two psychic entities (as of others) in terms 
of a sharing in some types of activity that are similar; we find, therefore, an 
overlap of function. In the case of other activities that are mentioned with 
one psychic entity but not another, we can discern perhaps some distinct 
characteristics of a psychic entity. But if the psychic entity is associated with 
these activities in earlier or contemporary poets, we must show caution in 
making any generalizations about it in Aeschylus because of the fragmentary 
nature of our evidence. This proves to be especially true when we have only 
a few instances of a particular term, as is the case with thumos.®3 

Phren, as we have seen in chapters 2 and 3, has a very wide range of func- 
tion in the tragedies of Aeschylus. The range of activity of thumos is much 
more limited. Unlike phrén, which seems to contribute so strongly to the be- 
haviour of individuals and in some cases to their sufferings, thumos has no 
such prominent role in the six extant tragedies (see further in chapter 8). In 
these plays we find thumos mentioned in only a few instances. With its en- 
ergy, and especially its emotional range, it acts in different characters. In var- 
ious contexts it may be important, but it does not appear to contribute in a 
significant way to the meaning of any of the dramas. On the whole, even 
though he introduces some new features of thumos, Aeschylus’ use of this 
psychic entity is primarily traditional and contemporary. 


6 “Heart” in the Tragedies 


BACKGROUND 


In this chapter I discuss the terms that Aeschylus uses for “heart,”' namely 
kardia, kear, and etor. Because it appears only once in Aeschylus, etor will 
not be treated in any detail. Interestingly, in Homer and Hesiod etor is more 
common than either kardia or ker? In the lyric and elegiac poets it is 
still quite common, although kardia is somewhat more so; ker, common in 
Homer and Hesiod, appears often in Pindar and Bacchylides but not in the 
other poets.? The one instance of etor in Aeschylus (at Per. 991), with its ref- 
erence to "grief," will be treated with kear in the same context. 

The other two words for “heart” appear relatively often in Aeschylus. 
These seem very close in meaning in Aeschylus, but for the sake of clarity I 
will treat them separately. Kardia is more common, appearing 30 times; kear 
appears 7 times.* Their range of meaning in earlier and contemporary poets 
is similar, but each has a few distinctive traits. The features of kardia and 
kear can be summarized as follows: 


I Each occurs only in the singular. When located, they are usually placed in 
the chest region. 

2 Both psychic entities are found in gods and human beings. They also 
occur in animals. We hear of the kradié of a lion (I. 20.169), of a deer 
(Jl. 1.225), and of wasps (Jl. 16.266). We learn of the ker of a lion and 
boar (Il. 12.45) and of horses (Jl. 23.284). 

3 Both kardia and kear function as the physical heart in a person. Their 
“physical” aspects are prominent. But they also display a number of 
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“psychological” aspects. They range in meaning, therefore, along the con- 
tinuum that extends from physical to psychological. 

4 Kradié is mentioned often in formulaic expressions with thumos.? The 
two are usually referred to as acting together in some activity (“order- 
ing," e.g., or urging") or as enduring “grief.” 

5 Both kardia and kear function frequently as agents within a person, with 
kardia more commonly in this role. They act too as instruments that peo- 
ple use or a location where they act, with kear found more frequently in 
this role. Individuals also affect their own kardia and kear. These psychic 
entities prove vulnerable as well to the effects of objects or of others act- 
ing upon them. 

6 In terms of function both kardia and kear are particularly connected with 
emotion. The range is very broad. In Homer and Hesiod kardia is involved 
in anger, courage, fear, grief, joy, pain, and patience. In the lyric and elegiac 
poets we hear of the same emotions but also of hope and love. In Homer and 
Hesiod Ker is involved in anger, fear, grief, hate, joy, love, and pain. In the 
lyric and elegiac poets we hear of grief, hope, joy, love, and pain. 

7 Occasionally kardia is involved in “thought” (JI. 21.551; Od. 4.427, 572, 
I0.309) or "foreboding" (Od. 5.389). When this occurs, the "thought" 
appears to be associated often with emotion. So te too when Ker “ponders” 
(Od. 7.82, 18.344, 23.85). 

8 Kardia and ker also engage in volitional activities. Kardia quite often 
“orders” or “urges on" a person to do some activity. It can “desire” 
(Il. 16.435) or “be eager" (JI. 10.244). Ker too “urges on" (JI. 16.554) and 
“desires” (Od. 12.192). 

9 In certain passages the “physical” aspect of each as “heart” is very appar- 
ent. So of kardia we hear that it “throbs” (Il. 22.460); a spear can be 
"fixed" in it Zl. 13.442). Ker does not “eat” (I. 19.319) and can be “dazed” 
(JI. 15.10). In one passage we learn that “phrenes enclose ker about" 
(Jl. 16.481). 

10 Unlike etor, which is often “loosed” (Il. 21.114; Od. 24.345) or “lost” 

(Il. 21.201; Od. 16.428) in death, neither kardia nor ker is spoken of in 

this way. 

Different adjectives appearing with kardia show us some of its features. 

In Homer and Hesiod it can be “enduring,” “of iron," “hard,” “eager,” 

"brave," and "senseless." In the lyric and elegiac poets it can also be 

"black," "gentle," and “unscathed.” Ker in Homer is called “dear,” 

"shaggy," "angry," and "noble." In the lyric and elegiac poets we find it 

"inspired" and “most holy." 

I2 In terms of relationship between person and kardia and kear, we see two 
main characteristics in early and contemporary poets. Both these psychic 
entities act as active agents within an individual. They also function 
frequently as locations where someone experiences emotion. 


I 


T 
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13 Kardia and kear seem to be very similar. The adjectives that appear with 
them suggest different qualities, but they may vary partly because of me- 
tre. The emotional involvement of the two psychic entities may also differ 
in some respects, but they are alike in being concerned mostly with emo- 
tion itself. 


Now let us turn to the 30 instances of kardia and the 7 of kear in Aeschy- 
lus. Once again each will be classified by categories suggesting *predomi- 
nant" features, although each may also include other aspects. In the case of 
kardia there are no instances that are "predominantly intellectual," but there 
are with kear. 


KARDIA; TRADITIONAL AND 
CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


PREDOMINANTLY PHYSICAL 


Ag. 1121. As Cassandra sees in her mind the murder of Agamemnon tak- 
ing place in the palace, the Chorus tell her that her speech brings them no 
cheer (1120). They say: “to my kardia runs (€5Qaue) the saffron-dyed drop 
(xooxofadr|c otaywv), the very one which, for those mortally wounded, 
coincides with the falling rays of setting life, and swift até is present.” 
Kardia here is clearly the physical “heart.” In earlier and contemporary poets 
we have similar “physical” references to kardia. At Il. 13.442 a spear is 
“fixed” (mýyvv) in kradié, which, “beating (4omaigovoa), makes the end 
quiver.” We hear too of kradié “beating” (matc&oow) from fear (Il. 13.282), 
“throbbing” (z&AA«) in alarm (Jl. 22.460), and “leaping (£x8Q@@oxw) out- 
side the chest” from worry (II. 10.94). It also “swells” (oidava) and “barks” 
(bXaxtéw) with anger (Il. 9.646; Od. 20.13). Sappho (31) speaks of kradié 
“fluttering” (1tolew). Theognis describes kradié as “growing less and in- 
creasing” (361). 

Aeschylus describes a “saffron-dyed drop” as “running to kardia.” This 
“drop” has been interpreted as “blood”? or “bile.”® The second suggestion 
seems attractive since we hear of “a wave of bile (y0A1]) before kardia” at 
Choe. 183. The words of Cassandra bring the Chorus to a state comparable 
to one where death comes swiftly. Within the play at this point, however, it is 
Agamemnon who is actually experiencing what the Chorus describe. 


Choe. 183. Electra, having found the lock of Orestes’ hair, responds to the 
Chorus’ suggestion that her brother must be dead: "there stands before 
(nooototn) my kardia a wave of bile (xAvS@viov xoMfjc) and I am struck 
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as if by a weapon piercing through.” Kardia here seems to be the physical 
“heart” involved in a strong emotional reaction. Grief and fear overwhelm 
Electra within. 


Eum. 103. In this passage Clytemnestra calls upon the Furies: “see these 
wounds with your kardia. For the sleeping phren is clear-sighted with eyes.” 
As discussed above in chapters 2 and 3, we have here the image of phren 
both “sleeping” and “seeing.” The two psychic entities are close in meaning 
and are given the same function of sight. In the case of kardia the “physical” 
aspect seems to be strongly evident. The association with sight is unusual. 
We find one reference in Homer to kradie and inner sight when Odysseus’ 
kradie “forebodes (mgotiocoopat) destruction" (Od. 5.389). This verb 
TOQOTLOOOOUAL means "to direct the eyes inwardly."? Aeschylus ascribes the 
same sort of function to kardia and even more explicitly to phren in the 
next line. 


Eum. 466. Orestes says that Apollo shares his responsibility for the mur- 
ders, Apollo “proclaiming pains (GAyy), acting as goads (Gvtixevtea) to 
my kardia, if I failed to do any of these things to those guilty.” At Eum. 157- 
8 we hear the Furies describe “reproach” (Gvetdoc) as striking them under 
their phrenes like a charioteer with a goad (xévtgov) held in the middle.'^ 
We hear also at Supp. 448 of “things not opportune” acting as “painful goads 
(x£vvoa) stirring up thumos.”'' Aeschylus uses a similar image here: the 
things Apollo threatens are like thrusts of a “goad” to kardia. 


Eum. 782 = 812, 861. At Ag. 1121 above we hear of a “saffron-dyed 
drop" (otaywv) coming to kardia. In Eum. 782 = 812 we find that some- 
thing arises from kardia, namely “poison” (ids), which the Furies threaten 
to send upon the Athenian land.'? Once again kardia is the physical 
“heart.” This is the case too in the reference at Eum. 861 to the kardia of 
“fighting cocks” (GA€utwe). Athena pleads with the Furies not to act as 
though they were removing such a kardia and thereby causing civil strife.'? 
We hear in earlier poets of the kradie of a lion (Il. 20.169), of a deer 
(Jl. 1.225), and of wasps (II. 16.266). This is our first reference to the kar- 
dia of cocks.'4 We see here an association of kardia with “boldness” or 
“resolution.”'5 The image seems to be that of the removal of kardia from 
cocks and the placement of this kardia into the Athenians, causing them to 
fight among themselves. 

The above passages have been treated as “predominantly physical” even 
though in some cases the meaning of kardia may be broader than this.’ 


These passages, however, show clearly that kardia functioned as a physical 
presence within. 
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PREDOMINANTLY EMOTIONAL 


Most of the instances of kardia in Aeschylus are of an emotional nature. In 
relation to this function kardia has an exceptionally wide range. 


Anger 


Choe. 392. In this passage the Chorus ask: “why should I conceal whatever 
malignant hate none the less flies before my phrén; from the prow (noga) 
of my kradia bitter thumos blows?” We have in this passage a new image of 
thumos blowing like a “wind” from kradia, which is like a “ship.” Thumos, 
probably indicating "anger" or "rage," blasts forth from the region of kradia. 
We may assume that kradia is much caught up in the emotion that rages 
within the chest region, especially the anger in thumos. Both thumos and kra- 
dia seem to be very involved in emotion at the same time. '® 

In associating kradia with anger, Aeschylus resembles earlier and contem- 
porary poets. At I]. 9.646 we hear that Achilles’ kradié “swells with anger" 
(xóXoc). In Od. 20.1-24 Odysseus’ kradié is angry and “barks” (bAaxtEéEWw) 
as it reacts to the maid-servants sleeping with the suitors; Odysseus has to re- 
strain it. In the H. Ap. 256 Telphousa is “angry” (yoAOw) in kradié with 
Apollo. Pindar at Pyth. 8.9 speaks of a person “driving anger" (xóxoc) into 
his kardia. Aeschylus locates kardia as the "ship" from which anger (thu- 
mos) blows forth. 


Choe. 1024. Orestes, beginning to be afflicted by madness, says: “for 
phrenes, hard to govern, carry me defeated. At (rpóc) my kardia Fear 
is ready (£voijtoc) to sing (45eLv) and my kardia is ready to dance with An- 
ger (óztooxetoOau Kóro)." As discussed in chapter 2, we see here phrenes 
becoming out of control as Orestes begins, as he says, to resemble a "chario- 
teer driving outside his course" (1021-3). Aeschylus then describes two 
emotions affecting kardia.'? Fear is ready to sing “at” or “near” it. As it does 
so (and perhaps to its song), kardia is “ready to dance with Anger.” Orestes’ 
thoughts (in phrenes) become wild; he is filled in kardia with fear and anger. 
Yet to some extent his phrenes still function adequately: in the next line 
(1026) he describes himself as “still in his senses” (Eude@wv). He then states 
that he killed his mother in justice (1026-7). Kardia, we see, is the main lo- 
cation of Orestes’ emotional response in this situation. Aeschylus gives a 
new image of it in describing it as “ready to dance.” We are to imagine it 
“leaping and jumping” with anger. 


Eum. 782 = 812. Above, under “Physical,” the Furies are described send- 
ing “poison” (óc) from their kardia. When they do so, it is in “grievous an- 
ger" (Bagvxotos, 780), the poison “causing grief in turn" (avtuevOn, 
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782). The “poison” from kardia is, we may suppose, filled with rage and an- 
ger that can cause pain and grief as it is poured forth. Once again kardia 
seems to be associated with this emotion. 


Cares 


Sept. 288. As Eteocles leaves to post defenders at the gates, he asks the 
Chorus for prayers (280-7). They describe their own condition: "My kear 
does not sleep (bva@ocet) because of fear (PpOBw). Cares (u&puivau), neigh- 
bours (yeítovec) of my kardia, kindle (Cwxveotot) terror (r&opoc) into 
flame at the people surrounding the walls." In chapter 2 I discuss both Per. 
165, where “care” (uéouiva) is found in the phrenes of Atossa, and the de- 
scription of phrén in the Third Stasimon as being “kindled (Govo&o) into 
flame" just as “terror” is here.?? 

In saying that “cares” are "neighbours of kardia,” Aeschylus refers to a 
traditional connection of kardia in a new image. In earlier and contemporary 
poets we find kardia associated with “care” or “worry.” After Achilles’ re- 
fusal to return to battle, Agamemnon says, as he worries, that his etor is not 
firm (Z. 10.93) and that his kradié “leaps outside his chest" (94—5). Four 
times we find kradié “tossing things about" (noopúow) in worry (Il. 
21.551; Od. 4.427, 572, 10.309). Bacchylides asks what ease there is for one 
"shaking (Sovéw) his kardia, lamenting things not done" (Fr. 12.3). Aeschy- 
lus uses “cares” (uéguivou) for the first time with kardia. What they do, 
while abiding near kardia, is to make terror flame out as the Chorus think 
of the attackers of Thebes. At the same time kear does not “sleep because 
of fear.” We find both psychic entities that have the function of “heart” in 
Aeschylus mentioned together. Kear is full of fear (pdBoc); cares, troubling 
kardia, give rise to even more “fear” in the form of v&opoc. By mentioning 
both kear and kardia together, Aeschylus emphasizes the great terror that 
fills the inner being of the Chorus. 


Courage 


Ag. 1402. After the murder of Agamemnon Clytemnestra tells the Chorus 
that they are making trial of her as though she were a “witless (4dodcouwv) 
woman" (1401). She then says: “I declare with fearless (&vo£oto) kardia to 
you who know ... here is Agamemnon, dead." In earlier and contemporary po- 
ets we find several associations of kardia and courage. We hear that “courage” 
(Oooog) is placed in kradie (Il. 11.12, 14.152, 21.547). “Strength” (o8évoc) 
can be “stirred up" in kradie (II. 2.452). Kradié can be “like iron" (Od. 4.293) 
and like that of “wasps” (Jl. 16.266).?! Archilochus says that Athena “stirred 
up the kardie" of fighters (94.3 W). Mimnermus refers to the “keen strength” 
of the kradie of a soldier (14.6 W). Pindar describes Theseus as "showing 
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daring (tóa) not with an unlabouring kardia” (Nem. 10.30) and Perseus as 
“breathing (xvéo) with a bold (0pa00c) kardia” (Pyth. 10.44). 

Aeschylus introduces a new adjective with kardia, “fearless” (&vosgovoc). 
Clytemnestra is not afraid after her murder of Agamemnon. She openly states 
her deed, claiming that her “hand” has been a “just craftsman” (1405-6). 


Choe. 832. As discussed in chapter 3, the Chorus in this line urge Orestes 
on in his purpose to kill Clytemnestra: “having the kardia in phrenes of 
Perseus.” The placement of kardia in phrenes is new. We heard just above 
Pindar describe Perseus as “breathing with a bold kardia” (Pyth. 10.44). Per- 
seus’ kardia is bold, courageous, and resolute, and it is this type of kardia 
that Orestes needs. A courageous kardia functioning in phrenes that have 
thought through the situation (450, 452) and are now “rightly decided to act” 
(512) may suffice to strengthen Orestes in his resolve. 


Distress 


In earlier and contemporary poets kardia is often connected with pain and 
distress. We hear that “pain” (G@yoc) enters kradié (Od. 18.348, 20.286; 
H. Cer. 40). Telemachus urges Penelope to let her “kradié and thumos endure 
to hear” the painful songs of Phemius (Od. 1.353). Hesiod speaks of the 
“voice of the crane biting (ðdxvw) kradie (W.&D. 451), and Theognis men- 
tions the same “striking (za&váàooo) his black kradie" (1199). At 361-2 
Theognis says that "the kradie of a man suffering great pain grows less 
(utvv8w) but increases again (at€w) when he has struggled against it.” 

Pindar says that the gods first “strike (otupeAtCw) a black kradié” before 
they send joy (Fr. 225.2). He also refers to a "painful wound" in kardia 
(Pyth. 2.91).? Bacchylides speaks of “pain (GAyoc) stinging (&u$000)" 
the kardia of Theseus (Bacch. 17.18). He also asks at 18.11: “what stings 
(àu$000) your kradia?" 


Per 161. Several passages of Aeschylus relate kardia and distress. At Per. 
161 Atossa expresses her concern for Xerxes: “worry (eovtis) stings 
(Gpooel) me in my kardia.” We find here the same verb (&u$000) as used 
by Bacchylides. We have heard Aeschylus use this verb when the Chorus say 
that their “black-robed phren is torn with fear" (Per. 115). We hear also in 
this passage at Per. 165 that Atossa had a “double care (ugégyiva) in her 
phrenes" concerning the importance of wealth. At 161 Aeschylus, mention- 
ing phrontis for the first time with kardia, makes kardia the location of 
Atossa's worried suffering. 


Sept. 834. When the Chorus hear of the death of Polyneices and Eteocles, 
they cry out: “o black curse of the race of Oedipus that has come to comple- 
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tion, some evil chill (xovoc) falls (megutitver) on me in my kardia.” 
Aeschylus introduces the image of “chill” settling on kardia.?> This “chill” 
of pain and grief leads them to sing a song of woe (835-9). 


Supp. 71, 466, 799. Three times in the Suppliants we find references to 
kardia suffering pain. At 71, comparing themselves to Metis, who killed 
her child (63—7), the Danaids say: “thus I also, lamenting in Ionian strains, 
rend (6astw) my tender cheek ... and my kardia, inexperienced in tears 
(&xewpóóoxQovv)." The adjective dmewwddaxous, found only here in 
Aeschylus, is new with kardia. Before the Danaids had no cause to weep. 
Now, pursued by the Aegyptiads, they grieve like one who has lost a child. 
Ironically, later, it will not be they who are victims but the Aegyptiads, 
whom they will kill. 

At Supp. 794-9 the Danaids long for a "solitary cliff" where they might 
flee before “they take part in a marriage (yåpov) piercing their kardia with 
violence (Saixtogos Big xaoóvàxc)." Once again using an adjective found 
only here in his works, Aeschylus describes the marriage as one "piercing 
the kardia.” We have here a new image of kardia. “Violence” (Bia) acts like 
a weapon that “pierces” kardia. As discussed in chapter 4, the violence that 
the Danaids perceive in the Aegyptiads and the violence that these men show 
on their arrival (825-71) appear to be a valid reason for their refusal of mar- 
riage with them. But we also know that the Danaids themselves will prove 
able to “pierce many a kardia with violence” when they kill their husbands. 

At Supp. 466 we find a similar image of kardia. At 461-5 the Danaids 
threaten to hang themselves from the images of the gods if they do not re- 
ceive help. Pelasgus responds: “I have heard a speech (Aóyov) that scourges 
my kardia (uaotintijea uagdias).” Above, at Eum. 466 (see “Physical”), 
we heard of “pains acting as goads to kardia.”*4 Here words are able to do 
the same. Once again using an adjective found only here in the extant trage- 
dies, Aeschylus introduces a new image of kardia. It is vulnerable to words 
that can act as weapons.” It is wounded by pain. 


Ag. 179. In the “Hymn to Zeus”? the Chorus say that the person honouring 
Zeus “will gain phrenes in everything” (175). The road of “understanding” 
(Qovetv) is one of pain since Zeus has established for human beings the or- 
dinance of “learning by suffering" (xà0&t uáO0c, 176-9). The Chorus then 
say: “toil (ztóvoc), reminding of pain (uvnowthpov), drips in place of sleep 
before the kardia; and to the unwilling comes to be wise (o«xpooveiv)."?7 
Aeschylus uses “toil” (ztóvoc) with kardia for the first time. This “toil” re- 
minds people of their sufferings; it keeps them awake as it “drips before kar- 
dia." Fraenkel suggests that the image here is that of a “wound.”?8 At Choe. 
1058 we hear of “blood dripping (otáGo) from eyes" in reference to the 
Furies, and at Eum. 42 Orestes’ hands “drip (ováCo) with blood.” In Ag. 179 
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kardia may be wounded by “toil.” From this “toil,” constantly bothering kar- 
dia, people, however unwillingly, gradually gain wisdom. 


Ag. 834. Above, at Eum. 782 = 812, we heard of “poison” (ióc) coming 
from kardia. At Ag. 783-809 the Chorus, greeting Agamemnon on his re- 
turn, wish to assure him that their admiration is sincere. They note that there 
are many people who simply “fawn” (788-98). Agamemnon, in his re- 
sponse, picks up their reference to such individuals. He says (832—5): “for to 
few men is this inborn, to honour the friend faring well without envy. For 
malignant poison (ids), sitting on kardia (xagdiav meoonpevos), doubles 
the pain for one afflicted by this disease.” We have here a medical image 
of kardia. A “poison” pervades kardia and brings “double” pain.?9 This 
“double” pain Agamemnon describes in the next two lines: “he himself is 
weighed down by his own troubles (ahuaow) and he groans, seeing the 
good fortune (O^foc) abroad." This kardia is “poisoned” by envy and mal- 
ice, which afflict their owner most. 


Ag. I031. In the Third Stasimon we hear of kardia at 977, where “fear” 
flies before it, and at 1028-31, where a full description of its activity in the 
Chorus is given. The Chorus do not understand their inward thoughts and 
feelings as they see Agamemnon enter the palace. They end the Stasimon 
with these lines (1025-31): 


Unless a fate, ordained, restrains 

a fate from the gods so that it does not 
win advantage, my kardia, anticipating 
my tongue, would express these things. 
But now, under darkness, it murmurs, 
filled with pain, and hoping 

to weave out fully nothing opportune, 
as my phrén is kindled into flame. 


As suggested in chapter 2, kardia would pour forth its feelings but it cannot 
do so because the function of speech is ordained by fate to the tongue. In- 
stead, it “murmurs” inwardly. Here Aeschylus introduces a new image of 
kardia with the verb Begum, used elsewhere meaning to “roar” with wind or 
sea (Il. 2.210, 4.425, 14.399). We have heard above of kardia “beating” 
(matd&oow) and “throbbing” (11622«2).5? We hear too, at Od. 20.13, that it 
can “bark” (bAaxtéw). Here it “murmurs,” uttering, it appears, inarticulate 
sounds that none the less fill the Chorus with forebodings of ill. 

This kardia is also “filled with pain" (QuucAyys). Again we meet a new 
adjective with kardia. We find this adjective several times in Homer, de- 
scribing, for example, “anger” (II. 4.513), “insult” (JI. 9.387), “speech” (Od. 
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16.69), or “evil deeds” (Od. 23.64). Aeschylus uses it to indicate the distress 
of kardia. This kardia too “has no hope of weaving out fully anything oppor- 
tune.”3! Even if kardia could express in detail what it feels, it cannot hope to 
bring about any clear advantage by doing so. Deeds done in the past cannot 
be undone, and if such deeds cry out for justice (as the murder of Iphigenia 
does), the kardia of those not directly involved seems able to do little or 
nothing. Kardia in this passage “murmurs,” feels pain, and fails to have hope 
of accomplishing anything of value. 

We see in the Third Stasimon the inner reaction of the Chorus, which they 
describe, making references to phrén (983, 996, 1033), thumos (992), kear 
(997), and kardia (977, 1028-31). We see the involvement of the latter in 
1028-31 in the emotions of pain and inner suffering. 


Fear 


In several passages Aeschylus relates kardia and fear. We find this associa- 
tion in earlier and contemporary poets a few times only. At I]. 1.225 Achilles 
insults Agamemnon by saying that he has “the kradie of a deer," a cowardly 
and fearful one. At 7]. 13.282 we hear of the coward that his "kradie beats 
loudly in his chest" from fear. Pindar in Fr. 110.2 says that someone with 
experience “excessively fears (tagBéw) with kardia the war that is ap- 
proaching." 


Sept. 288. In this passage, discussed above (see "Care"), we hear at 287 
that “kear does not sleep from fear" (qófoc) and “cares, neighbours of kar- 
dia, kindle terror (tags) into flame" at the thought of the attackers sur- 
rounding the walls of Thebes. Kear is “awake” because of the fear that fills 
it. Cares, near kardia, arouse further “fear” or "terror." The two psychic enti- 
ties in the Chorus are much involved in this emotion. 


Ag. 977. In the opening lines of the Third Stasimon we hear the Chorus 
ask: “why does this fear (Seiya), standing before (t@ootatHELOV) my pro- 
phetic (tepatoxóztoc) kardia, persistently fly and why does my song, unbid- 
den, unhired, prophesy (uavtioAet)?” Aeschylus uses Setua. for the first 
time here with kardia. This “fear” is “before kardia” and probably, we may 
assume, pervades it.3? Aeschylus also introduces a new feature of kardia: it 
is “prophetic” (tegaoxóxoç). Our only reference to the prophetic action of 
kardia in early poetry is at Od. 5.389, where Odysseus’s “kradié forebodes 
(mQotLdGGop.aL) destruction.”33 The kardia of Ag. 977 is filled with prophe- 
cies about the future and may be the source of the “unbidden, unhired song” 
in line 979. As we heard above, however, kardia cannot anticipate the tongue 
and state its feelings explicitly; instead, it can only “murmur in darkness” 
(1028-31). 
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Choe. 167. At 165 Electra has just spotted the lock of hair on Agamem- 
non’s grave. She asks the Chorus to share this “new story” with her. They 
say: "speak on but my kardia is dancing (6gyettat) with fear (pofw).” We 
heard above that kardia can be "ready to dance with Anger" in Orestes as 
madness descends upon him (Choe. 1024). Here, in a similar image, it is al- 
ready “dancing with fear."3* We can see in this line a reference to the physi- 
cal activity of kardia as well as its emotional involvement in fear.35 


Choe. 1024. When kardia is “ready to dance with Anger," as we heard 
above, something else is present: “at (0c) my kardia Fear (Pdfos) is 
ready to sing (@6etv).” Once again we hear of fear being “at” or “near” kar- 
dia, and once again we may assume that it pervades this psychic entity. 


Eum. 523. At 518-21 (discussed in chapter 2),2° the Furies state that “fear 
(Seiwa) sitting as guardian of phrenes" has positive results. In the same ode 
at 522-5 they say: “Who nurturing (toé@wv) no fear (Ó£oc) in the light 
of kardia — either city or mortal likewise — would still show reverence to 
Justice?"57 We have an unusual expression here: “in the light of kardia” 
(£v baer xaoótac). Kardia, it appears, can have inner vision of a profitable 
kind. We heard above kardia described as “prophetic” (Ag. 977) and called 
upon to "see" (Eum. 103). The Chorus suggest that if someone, seeing in- 
wardly in kardia, “nurtures fear," the consequences will be good: this person 
will reverence Justice. If someone in that same light fails to see the value of 
fear, Justice will be ignored.?? In this passage we have a clear instance of fear 
being inside kardia. It is judged to be a positive presence, unlike its nature in 
the other passages discussed.?? 


Grief 


In earlier and contemporary poets we find several associations of kardia with 
grief. Agamemnon “groans (&vaoteváatGo) from kradié” (Il. 10.10). Priam 
has a “grieving (&yvvuévn) kradié” (Il. 24.584). Achilles “eats away” (ðw) 
his kradié (Il. 24.129). We hear of “grief” (évO0c, Gyo) in kradie.^? He- 
siod mentions someone “withered (Gouar) in kradie" from grief and some- 
one having “unceasing sorrow” (Gvin) there (Theog. 99, 612). Bacchylides 


likewise speaks of “grief” (doc) affecting kradia (11.85). 


Sept. 968. At the end of the Septem we have semi-choruses lamenting.^ 
At 967, as discussed in chapter 2,? one voice cries out: “my phren is 
maddened (waivetat) with grief (yó0tot)." At 968 we hear: “my kardia 
groans (otéveL) within.”43 Here both psychic entities partake deeply of 
grief.44 
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Joy 


In earlier and contemporary poets we encounter kardia several times in 
situations of joy. In Homer kradié is mentioned with the verbs “please” 
(Gvdeva) and “cheer” (iaivw) at Od. 20.326 and 4.548 (cf. H. Cer. 65). 
Archilochus and Pindar likewise refer to kardia being “cheered” (iaivw) at 
25 W and Pyth. 1.12. Pindar also speaks of Peleus and Cadmus "setting up 
their kardia" in happiness after misfortunes (Pyth. 3.96). 


Ag. 481. Aeschylus mentions kardia once in the context of joy. The Cho- 
rus, cautious in accepting the news of the fall of Troy, ask: "Who is so child- 
ish or stricken (xexopuévoc) in phrenes, fired (wvQgwOEevta) in his kardia 
by the new announcements of flame, that he then, by a change of story, be- 
comes downcast (xapetv)?” As discussed in chapter 2,45 the person here is 
*stricken" in phrenes; he does not think well, being overcome by the change 
in news. Kardia is "set on fire." Aeschylus introduces a new image of kar- 
dia. We heard above of “cares, neighbours of kardia, kindling terror into 
flame" (Cwmugéw) at Sept. 288. We heard also of phrén being “kindled into 
flame" (Cwaveew) at Ag. 1033 in the Third Stasimon. Here kardia has ab- 
sorbed, in a way, some of the flame from the watch-fires that bring the mes- 
sage of the fall of Troy. The person in whom this has occurred, we may 
suppose, would be filled with enthusiasm and joy.** If the news proves to be 
false and the person's behaviour changes, the Chorus would ascribe two 
causes: "childishness" or phrenes "struck." What the Chorus appear to be- 
lieve is that, if the change of news causes the fire in kardia to be “extin- 
guished," an older person or someone who thinks well would understand 
what had happened in kardia and resist becoming “downcast.” Kardia in this 
passage acts as the location of the emotional response to possible good news. 
There may be the suggestion that in such a situation phrenes, functioning 
well, would prove more reliable than kardia and its response. 


Kindness 


Supp. 348. In this line the Danaids ask Pelasgus as he listens to their plea 
for help: "hear me with a kindly (xoóóoovu kardia.” In Homer, at Il. 
10.244, “the kradié and thumos of Odysseus are eager (ngódQov) in all 
sorts of toils.” We hear also in Homer of thumos being “eager” or “ready” 
(1oódooov) several times.47 

In chapter 4 it was suggested that TEOPEWV, as a cognate of phrén, con- 
tributes importantly to the meaning of the Suppliants. In the first line of the 
play the Danaids wish for Zeus to look me0dQ6vwe, “in a kindly way,” 
upon them. They want his “phrén to be towards them" in gracious support. 
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So too at 216 Danaus prays that Apollo be ztoódoov, “kind,” to his daugh- 
ters and himself. Again phrén is to be “turned towards” in favour. At 967 the 
Danaids ask Pelasgus to be med@ewv in bringing their father back to them 
so that he might advise them. At 348 the Danaids hope that Pelasgus will 
have a neOpowv kardia, a “kindly” and perhaps “eager,” “ready” kardia, 
that will support their wish for aid. In his subsequent actions Pelasgus shows 
that his kardia is of such a nature. He himself, as we heard above (see “Dis- 
tress”), will discover that the Danaids, in their threat of suicide, can utter a 
speech that “scourges his kardia” (466). With all the suffering that the Dan- 
aids will bring upon Argos, Pelasgus may come to regret deeply that his kar- 
dia was NEdPEWV. 


KEAR AND ETOR: TRADITIONAL AND 
CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


PHYSICAL 


Like kardia, kear in earlier and contemporary poets manifests some physical 
aspects. At ZI. 16.481 we learn that “phrenes enclose (eigyw) a throbbing 
(Gdtvov) ker about.” Phrenes, located in the chest region, are found around 
kér. We hear also that "cares harass” Penelope about her “throbbing 
(&Owóv) kër” (Od. 19.517). When he is injured, it is in ker that Hector 
is “dazed” (amvioow, Il. 15.10). Odysseus is “crushed in ker" by the sea 
(Od. 5.454). 


Supp. 785. As discussed in chapter 4, the Danaids are greatly distressed by 
fear. At 785, as they dread the approach of the Aegyptiads, they say: “my 
dear (pidov) kear, dark-skinned (xekawóxoov), throbs (záAXevau). "48 
This passage has some traditional features. First, kear is “dear” (Xov), as 
very often in Homer (see, e.g., I. 13.713; Od. 9.413), as in Hesiod at Theog. 
163, 568, and as in Theognis at 531. Second, kear “throbs.” We find xàAAo 
here for the first time with kear but hear of étor “throbbing” (GAA) at 
Il. 22.452 and kradie likewise at Il. 22.460.49 

Third, kear is “dark-skinned.” We do not hear of a “black” or “dark” kear 
in earlier and contemporary poets. We do, however, find references to a 
“black” (uéAac) kardia at Theog. 1199 and in Pindar, Frs. 123 and 225.2. In 
the discussion of “dark” or “black” in reference to phrén,°° I treated three 
passages. Ag. 546 mentions a “dark (å&uavgós) phren" in a context of grief. 
Choe. 158 mentions the same type of phren from which the dead Agamem- 
non is to “hear.” Per. 115 speaks of a “black-robed (uweAayxitwv) phrén torn 
by fear.” In the discussion of Per. 115 I suggested that the adjective “black- 
robed" referred to the state of mourning resting upon phren, the “black” 
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coming from “sadness” rather than “fear.” In Supp. 785 we again encounter 
a reference to “black” and fear. But here, as in Per. 115, it appears that it is 
not “fear,” called “pale” at Supp. 566,5! that causes the “black.” Rather, the 
Danaids, calling kear “dark-skinned,” refer to their own nature as “dark- 
skinned” people. Elsewhere, at Supp. 154, we hear that the Danaids are a 
"dark race” (yévog ueAavOéc), as are the Aegyptiads with their “dark 
(uekceyyysos) limbs” (719), attended by their “dark (weAdyywos) army” 
(745). Pelasgus, beholding the Danaids at their arrival, likens them to women 
of Libya or India (279-86). Aeschylus, using a new adjective with kear, one 
found only here in his works, makes it “dark,” as are the Danaids them- 
selves. In this passage it is affected by fear, “throbbing” within. 


Ag. 997. Inthe Third Stasimon, we hear at 995-7: “My innards (omAGyyva) 
do not in truth express empty feelings (uat¢Cet) as my kear circles around 
(xuxovuEvov) in eddies tending to accomplishment (reAeodóQoic dtvatc) 
near just phrenes." In the complicated inner response that the Chorus experi- 
ences after Agamemnon enters the palace, kardia, phrenes, thumos, and kear 
are all active. Kear "circles," a new description suggesting both the activity of 
the physical “heart” and the thoughts and feelings it experiences. These 
thoughts and feelings are ones that seem "destined to be fulfilled." The expres- 
sion diva. teAeopogot, “eddies tending to fulfilment,” is a new one with kear 
that Aeschylus uses. It suggests, on the one hand, the movement of blood and, 
on the other, the type of thoughts and feelings kear is expressing. 

The kear acts “near” or “at just (EvSixous) phrenes.” These phrenes ap- 
pear to grasp what is “just.” What they think may resemble the content of the 
“eddies tending to fulfilment” of kear. In the case of both kear and phrenes, 
the Chorus seem to sense that what they are expressing points to some im- 
pending disaster. This appears to be so even more because their “innards do 
not speak folly” (996). We see in this passage a reference to the physical na- 
ture of kear as well as to its function as a seat of thought and feeling. 


Choe. 410. At Supp. 785 above we heard that kear “throbs” (mGAAw) in 
fear. It does so again at Choe. 410 as the Chorus listen to the exchange be- 
tween Orestes and Electra. They say (410-14): 


My dear kear again throbs (menato) 
as I hear this lament (otxtov) and then 
Iam bereft of hope, and 

my innards (Od yyxva) grow 

dark (xeAaLvottat) as I hear their words. 


We see here a reference to the physical activity of kear in a situation of grief. 
In this time of sorrow and lack of hope their “innards” also “grow dark." We 
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can compare Ag. 546, when, in grief, the Chorus “groans from a dark 
phren." The “throbbing” of kear takes place in situations of strong emotion. 


PREDOMINANTLY INTELLECTUAL 


Ag.997. lt was suggested above that kear in this line of the Third Stasimon 
experiences thoughts and feelings described by Aeschylus’ expression “in 
eddies tending to fulfilment.” In associating kear with “thought” (joined in 
this passage clearly with feelings or, rather, both aspects being present and 
fused), Aeschylus refers to it in a traditional way. We find kear associated 
with the activity of “pondering” (Gguaive) at Od. 7.82, 18.344, 23.85, and 
Bacch. Fr. 20 B 16.5? At 997 kear contributes its response to those ascribed 
to kardia, phrenes, and thumos. What all these psychic entities think and feel 
greatly disturbs the Chorus. 


Ag. II. In this opening speech of the play the Watchman describes looking 
for the “sign of the flame” (9) and tells why he does so: “for thus the kear 
of a woman rules (xgatel), a kear that hopes and counsels like a man 
(&vdQdBovdov &XxiGov)" (11). At Ag. 1028-31 we heard that kardia expe- 
riences “hope.” So does the kear of Clytemnestra concerning the fall of 
Troy. In referring to kear and kardia hoping, Aeschylus is similar to Pindar 
and Bacchylides. The first says that “hope nurtures kardia” (Fr. 214.3), the 
second that someone can “nurture kear with hope” (1.165). 

Clytemnestra’s kear “counsels like a man.”53 Aeschylus introduces this 
adjective with kear, an adjective found only here in his extant tragedies. This 
kear “rules” (xoatet), which suggests the great authority it possesses. In 
Homer we hear of the “shaggy ker" of Pylaemenes "leading" (f]yéouau) 
the Paphlagonians (Jl. 2.851) and the “shaggy ker of Patroclus urging on 
(ovvu) the Achaeans" (I. 16.554). The description of Clytemnestra's 
kear tells us in a word much about the situation in Argos in the absence of 
Agamemnon. Clytemnestra seems to be very much in charge: her kear 
“rules.” The “counsels” she brings forth are “manly”: this description sug- 
gests the absence of all weakness and fear. This kear is very different from 
the one Clytemnestra refers to at 592 when she mentions the taunts that she 
received about believing the beacon-fires: “surely this is very much to be 
lifted up at kear like a woman.” 

“A kear counselling like a man," then, tells us much about Clytemnestra. 
The chief association of kear in earlier and contemporary poets is with emo- 
tion. It can be connected also with “thought,” but this thought often occurs 
likewise in emotional contexts. Clytemnestra “counsels like a man,” but the 
seat of her intellectual activity in this passage is not phrén but kear. Aeschy- 
lus, by this description, may suggest that her thought is closely associated 
with a seat of her emotion: her actions are, as the drama makes clear, driven 
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by rage and desire for vengeance. Her own disparaging reference to the 
“kear of a woman” (592), even if a quote of what she herself heard, suggests 
too that kear was concerned mainly in emotional responses. Her own kear is 
different. It was, it appears, the source of the idea of setting up the chain of 
watch-fires (312-14). It may also be active in the more terrible deeds that 
Clytemnestra chooses to perform. We see too that after she murders 
Agamemnon she speaks forth with “fearless kardia” (1402). As we heard in 
chapter 2, Aeschylus speaks also of Clytemnestra's phren (277, 895, 1428), 
which likewise acts as a seat of her thought and emotion. Here, at Ag. 11, we 
learn that her kear asserts its power in a strong, manly fashion. 


PREDOMINANTLY EMOTIONAL 


We have only 7 references in Aeschylus to kear, but each seems connected in 
some way with emotion, as noted when the connection occurs in the pas- 
sages discussed above. Here the focus will be on two emotions, grief and joy, 
with the passages mentioned above briefly treated and with new instances of 
kear discussed more fully. I also examine the one instance of etor in Aeschy- 
lus, at Per. 991. 


Grief 


Choe. 410. In this passage, the “dear kear" of the Chorus “throbs” as they 
hear the “lament” (oixroc) of Orestes and Electra. Their “innards grow 
dark" as they listen (413-14). In both instances they experience grief at the 
sufferings that they hear about. In earlier and contemporary poets kear is fre- 
quently connected with grief. We find the verbs &yvvyu (often — see, e.g., 
Il. 19.57; Od. 22.188), àxéw (e.g., Il. 5.399), &y80uo (e.g., Il. 11.274), 
otévo (Il. 18.33), and $0w000 (I. 1.491). We hear too of “grief” (&yoc) 
in ker (Il. 17.539, e.g.; Od. 10.247). Theognis likewise mentions “grieving 
(Gyvvpu) in ker" (619 = 11142). Aeschylus thus uses kear in a traditional 
way when he places it in a context of sorrow. 


Choe. 26. In their opening speech the Chorus refer to their kear: “through 
my life my kear is fed (Bóoxevow) with lamentations (tv'yuotoi)." They de- 
scribe how they have rent their flesh with grief. Kear here describes the inner 
location of their grief and sorrow. This grief has been long: they describe it 
as lasting “through their life.” All this time the “food” of their kear has been 
“lamentations.” Aeschylus here introduces a new image of kear being “fed.” 
With such sustenance kear could only be sorrowful. 


Per. 991: Etor. In this one reference to étor in Aeschylus, Xerxes says that 
the Chorus “stir up longing” in him for his lost companions when they speak 
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of “woes” (989-90). He then says: “my étor within my limbs cries out, 
cries out" (BoQ). Aeschylus here uses étor in a traditional way. First, etor is 
often associated with grief in earlier poets. Zeus's étor is "full of grief” 
(0Xoo oon) at JI. 16.450; Penelope “wastes away in dear étor,” longing 
for Odysseus at Od. 19.136. We find too the verbs &y£o several times (Od. 
9.62, e.g., 15.481), TETO several times (II. 8.437, e.g.; Od. 4.804, Hes., 
Theog. 163), and oxévo once, of a lion (II. 20.169). At Il. 19.366 we hear 
that "grief (Gxoc) entered the etor" of Achilles. Second, we find some asso- 
ciation of etor with speech. At 7]. 21.389 the "dear etor of Zeus laughed with 
joy.” At II. 15.166 and 182 the etor of Poseidon “does not shrink from say- 
ing" that he is equal to Zeus. 

We find etor here placed for the first time “within the limbs" (u£Aea).55 In 
earlier authors it is placed in the “chest” (ot1)8eq),5° in phrenes,57 or in kra- 
die (Il. 20.169, lion). Aeschylus locates only this psychic entity in this way, 
but the description seems to be appropriate. Aeschylus, using the verb "cry 
out” (Bodo) also for the first time with étor, refers, it appears, to its physical 
aspect as "heart." Xerxes’ “étor beats." But the image with Bodw suggests 
also that etor is involved in emotion. It is filled with grief. 


Joy 


Ag. 592. Reference was made above to this line (see Ag. 11), where 
Clytemnestra refers to the taunts she received for believing the message of 
the beacon-fires: "surely this is very much to be lifted up (aigeoOat) at kear 
like a woman." Kear is the seat of response to a situation, a response, in the 
view of the speaker, that is inappropriately joyous and enthusiastic. Earlier, 
when Clytemnestra announces the fall of Troy, she speaks of "joy greater 
than her hope" (266). Such an association of kear and joy is found often in 
earlier and contemporary poets. We find verbs of “rejoicing,” namely yehaw 
(Od. 9.413), 3m8£o (Il. 14.139), véoxo (Od. 1.310; Bacch. 17.108), and 
yaiew (Od. 4.259, 20.89). Agamemnon is “joyful (yn8dovvosc) at ker" (Il. 
4.272). Astyanax is “filled in ker with delights" (ZI. 22.504). 

Aeschylus introduces the image of someone “being lifted up" in kear. 
This passage seems to be similar to Ag. 481, where the Chorus refer to the 
person who *is set on fire in kardia" by the good news of the fall of Troy. 
Both kear and kardia appear to respond positively to possible good tidings. 
The Chorus suggest that this response may be excessive. It may need to be 
subjected to judgment, perhaps to be found in phrenes.?? In part of the dis- 
cussion to which Clytemnestra refers, when the taunt apparently occurred 
(272-80), she accuses the Chorus of "finding fault" with her phrenes.? It is 
these phrenes, apparently, that are expected to judge a situation. The Chorus 
too refer to the possibility of the "delightful light deceiving their phrenes" 
(492). In this passage, at 592, we see kear acting very much as a location of 
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Table 6.1 
Traditional and Contemporary Contexts 


Adjective Passage Meaning Context 
G.TELQOSAXOUG Supp. 71 inexperienced in tears Distress 
G&TQEDTOS Ag. 1402 fearless Courage 
ÉxeAxouéva Ag. 1031 hoping Distress 
Buparyrs Ag. 1031 filled with pain Distress 
Table 6.2 


Kardia in Wider Contexts 


Adjective Passage Meaning 
uawopéva Sept. 781 raging, mad 
neopOdoaca Ag. 1028 anticipating 
TEQAOXOTOS Ag. 977 prophetic 


emotional response. As suggested above on Ag. 11, Clytemnestra’s own kear 
is in fact quite different. So too is her kardia, which is “fearless” (Ag. 1402). 
Kear “hopes” but it also “counsels like a man.”®! 


AESCHYLEAN USES OF KARDIA AND KEAR 


We have seen many instances in which Aeschylus’ usage of these two terms 
for “heart” is traditional or contemporary. We find, however, that Aeschylus 
introduces some new uses. 


KINDS OF KARDIA 


As with both phrén and thumos, Aeschylus introduces new adjectives with 
kardia. Sometimes this occurs with kardia used in a traditional or contempo- 
rary context (see Table 6.1). 

In traditional and contemporary contexts we find only one adjective used 
before with kardia, the reference to TQOHEWV at Supp. 348, meaning “kind” 
or “ready.” Table 6.2 lists the new adjectives, each suggesting a wider con- 
text for kardia. 


Sept. 781. Just before the messenger arrives with the news of the deaths of 
Polyneices and Eteocles, the Chorus speak of Oedipus as he became aware 
of the nature of his marriage: “unable to bear the pain in his raging 
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(patvogévq) kradia of the two-fold evils he had completed with his hand 
that had killed his father, he went astray from his better judgment.”® Oedi- 
pus cannot bear “in his raging kradia” the pain his evil deeds have brought. 
We saw above instances of kradia involved in pain. What is new here is the 
description of kradia as “raging.” We have heard in the Septem of the “rag- 
ing (uawvouéva) phrén” of the Argives (484). We heard too that the phrén of 
one semi-Chorus “rages (uaivetat) with grief” (966).55 Aeschylus speaks in 
this play also of “raging (uatvouevoc) Ares" and “strife” (343, 935). Oedi- 
pus’ kradia is made “mad” by emotion as he experiences the horror of his 
deeds. With this description of kradia Aeschylus introduces new aspects of 
this psychic entity. 


Ag.977. We heard above that fear stands before the “prophetic 
(tegaoxdnoc) kardia” of the Chorus and a song “unbidden, unhired proph- 
esies.” Aeschylus ascribes a new capacity to kardia in this adjective. Kardia 
may be the source of the "song that prophesies” (979). As we hear later in 
this Third Stasimon, however, the kardia cannot “anticipate” the tongue and 
speak out its thoughts and feelings clearly (1028-31). This picture of “kardia 
not anticipating” (me0m0doaca) the tongue is also new. Aeschylus makes 
clear that the tongue, expressing ideas and feelings in speech, comes before 
and imposes a limitation on kardia. It is not possible for kardia simply to 
pour forth what is taking place within it; the most it can do is to “murmur un- 
der darkness" (1030). 


ACTIVITIES OF KARDIA 


Choe. 102. Electra, coming to pour libations, asks the Chorus for help in 
the offering of prayers: “Be sharers, o friends, in this plan. For a common 
hatred (Éy80c) we hold in this house. Do not conceal (xev@et’) [this hate] 
within your kardia from fear ($óf o) of anyone.” Here we find kardia asso- 
ciated in a new way with “hate.” We saw in chapter 3 that Aeschylus intro- 
duces a similar new connection of phren with "hatred."94 We find too in this 
passage a new image of “concealing” (x£000) in kardia.®5 We learn later 
in the play that the Chorus have been "conquering bitter hate in spite of 
phrenes" (79). We hear them later also ask why they should "conceal 
(x£000) the bitter hate (otvyos) that flies before their phren, as bitter thu- 
mos blows from their kradia” (392—3). Aeschylus’ placement of hate in 
kardia is new. With étor we find no such connection; with ker only one, at 
Il. 9.30056 Once again we see the involvement of kardia in strong emotion. 


Eum. 679. We encounter quite a new activity associated with kardia in this 
passage. As the jurors are about to cast their vote, Athena says: "Friends, as 
you cast your vote, honour (aiósto0s) the oath (oxov) in your kardia.” The 
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jurors are to commit their kardia in sincerity to the vote they cast. Here we 
see kardia associated with honourable behaviour. 


OBJECTS IN KARDIA 


Ag.179. In this line of the Hymn to Zeus, "toil (xóvoc), reminding of 
pain, drips in place of sleep before kardia." We find here for the first time 
“toil” (zóvoc) placed before kardia. The image suggests the laboured 
thoughts and feelings of a suffering person, to whom, all unwilling, wisdom 
will come through his very pain (180-1). 


Ag. 834, Eum. 782 = 812. Twice above in these passages we heard of 
“poison” (ids) and kardia. At Ag. 834 “poison,” being “malignant 
(Svopewv), sits on kardia, doubling the pain" of one suffering from envy 
and malice. At Eum. 782 (= 812) the Furies send forth from their kardia 
this “poison causing grief in turn, dripping on earth, not to be endured.” In 
the first passage “poison” invades kardia and makes it sick. In the second 
“poison” comes from kardia, damaging whatever it touches. In the first 
we see that the “poison” consists of thoughts and feelings blighting kardia. 
In the second we have more an actual “poison” that the Furies can send to 
destroy, this “poison,” however, arising from their own angry and enraged 
kardia. 


KARDIA AND OTHER PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


Choe. 392. In this passage, discussed above under “Anger,” we hear that 
“thumos blows from the prow of kradia.” As discussed in chapter 5, thumos 
here may be "anger" or “rage” that “blows” like a wind from kradia. This 
picture of the two psychic entities is new. Kradia acts as a “ship” from which 
the anger of thumos blasts forth. We can suppose that kradia itself becomes 
involved in this anger. The whole chest region of the Chorus rages with an- 
ger as hate fills phren (390-4). 


Choe. 832. In this passage, discussed above under “Courage,” we hear the 
Chorus urge Orestes to have a “kardia of Perseus in phrenes.” As discussed 
in chapter 3, this placement of kardia in phrenes is new. Orestes is to have 
the valiant courage Perseus showed, combined with phrenes functioning 
well. With such he should find courage to do his dreadful deed. 


KINDS OF KEAR 


We find Aeschylus introducing new kinds of kear. Table 6.3 lists those found 
in traditional or contemporary contexts. 
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Table 6.3 
Traditional and Contemporary Contexts 


Adjective Passage Meaning Context 
&AniCov Ag. 11 hoping Intellectual 
X£ÀOLVÓXQOSG Supp. 785 dark, black Physical 
Table 6.4 


Kear in Wider Contexts 


Adjective Passage Meaning 
avioopovios Ag. 11 making counsels like a man 
xUXAOUPEVOV Ag. 997 circling in eddies tending to fulfilment 


tekeopagots Sivas 


The only traditional adjective Aeschylus uses is “dear” (díAoc), at Supp. 
785 and Choe. 410.57 Table 6.4 lists the new adjectives that Aeschylus uses, 
suggesting a broader picture of kear. 


Ag. 11. In this passage we have a new description of kear: in Clytemnestra 
it *makes counsels like a man." It was suggested above how much this de- 
scription tells us of the nature and role of Clytemnestra. 


Ag.997. Inthis line we find the description of kear in the Third Stasimon 
as "circling in eddies tending to fulfilment near just phrenes." This new 
description suggests the physical activity of kear. The “eddies” point to the 
movement of blood. They imply too the nature of the thoughts and feelings 
in kear as ones destined to be fulfilled. 


ACTIVITIES OF KEAR 


Sept. 287. In this passage the Chorus respond to Eteocles’ request for 
prayers. They say: “my kear does not sleep (Uavaooet) because of fear 
(ofos).” Then they add: “cares, neighbours of my kardia, kindle terror into 
flame at the people surrounding the walls” (288-90). In the discussion of this 
passage under “Kardia,” I suggested that both psychic entities are much in- 
volved with fear. For kardia this is a traditional association; for kear it is new. 
Fear keeps kear “awake”: the Chorus is very aware of its activity within. 


Supp. 785. In this passage the Danaids say that their “dark-skinned kear 
throbs.” Like Sept. 287, the context is one of fear. Once again this a new 
association for kear.°9 
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AESCHYLEAN IMAGES 


In this section I examine the images that Aeschylus uses with regard to kar- 
dia and kear. The treatment will be brief because all passages have been dis- 
cussed fully above. 


KARDIA 
“Cold” 


Sept. 834. As the Chorus hear of the death of Eteocles and Polyneices, they 
say: “an evil chill (x@vo¢) falls on me in kardia.” Aeschylus introduces a 
new image of the “chill” of pain filling kardia. This image can be contrasted 
with that of “fire.” 


“Dancing” 


Choe. 167, 1024. At 167 the Chorus tell Electra that their kardia “dances 
(Ópy£ivou) with fear.” At 1024 Orestes describes his kardia as “ready to 
dance (bxogyeio8at) with Anger." In this new image Aeschylus suggests 
the physical movement of kardia. He also suggests how kardia behaves in 
these emotions of fear and anger. 


“Fire” 


Ag. 481, cf. Sept. 288. At Ag. 481 we hear of “someone fired 
(nvowðévta) in kardia by the new announcements of flame.” Kardia 
resembles phren that can be “kindled (Govo£o) into flame” (Ag. 1034) 
and thumos that can “blaze (pA€yw) with courage" (Sept. 52). We can 
compare Sept. 288, where “cares, neighbours of kardia, kindle (Cwnveéw) 
terror.” Here too Aeschylus introduces a new image of kardia.7? In the 
case of "fire" we see it occurring in contexts of joy and of terror. We 
can contrast the situation above where pain came as a "chill" to kardia 
(Sept. 834). 


"Goad" 


Supp. 466, Eum. 466. At Supp. 466 Pelasgus says that he has heard a 
"speech scourging (uaovuxvrjo) his kardia.” At Eum. 466 Orestes men- 
tions “pains acting as goads (Gvtixevtea) to his kardia.” We have noted 
the image of the “goad” with both phrén at Eum. 158 and thumos at 
Supp. 448. Once again, with this image of kardia, Aeschylus suggests the 


physical response of the "heart" as well as the way in which it is affected 
by pain. 
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Ag. 834, Eum. 782 = 812. Agamemnon describes the “poison (ióc) that 
sits on the kardia” of the envious person. We hear likewise of a “poison” 
coming from the kardia of the Furies at Eum. 782 = 812. In both instances 
“poison,” pervading kardia, “sickens” it. What kardia then produces is 
harmful and destructive. Here again Aeschylus gives a new image of kardia. 


“Sea” 


Choe. 183, 392. At 183 Electra says that “a wave (xAvéMviov) of bile 
(XoXr]) stands before her kardia.” At 392 the Chorus speak of “thumos blow- 
ing from the prow (me@ea) of kradia." In the first passage kardia is a 
“shore” that a “wave of bile” sweeps over. In the second kradia is a “ship” 
from which the wind of thumos blows. Both images of kardia are new. In the 
image of a “ship” kradia resembles thumos likewise described as one that 
“phrenes steer” (Per. 767). 


“Sight” 


Eum. 103, cf. Eum. 523. Here Clytemnestra tells the Furies to "see with kar- 
dia" (see "Physical"). This is a traditional image of kardia although a rare one 
(found only at Od. 5.389). Like phren that can “see” (Choe. 854; Eum. 104; 
cf. Sept. 25), kardia is endowed with inner vision. We can compare the refer- 
ence at Eum. 523 (see “Fear”), where someone “nurtures no fear in the light 
(aoc) of kardia.” Here too we may have a suggestion that kardia has inner 
sight, in this case one that perceives the important role of fear. 


“Weaving” 


Ag. 1028. In the elaborate image of kardia in the Third Stasimon, we hear 
at 1028 that it hopes “to weave out fully (e¢xtoAvmeva) nothing opportune.” 
As discussed in chapter 2, we have an image of “winding the wool com- 
pletely off” — that is, of bringing a task fully to completion.?' Aeschylus pre- 
sents an image of kardia capable, it seems, of carefully and fully working out 
“something opportune” but in this case having no hope of doing so. Once 
again we have a new picture of kardia. 


KEAR 
“Dark” 


Supp. 785. In this passage the Danaids say that their “black-skinned 
(xeAawwdxows) kear throbs” in a situation of fear. It was suggested that the 
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reference to “dark” or “black” here refers to kear resembling the skin of the 
Danaids. Kear can be “dark” just like phrén at Per. 115, Ag. 546, and Choe. 
158. We do hear elsewhere of a “black” kardia in Theognis (1199) and Pin- 
dar (Frs. 123, 225), but a “dark kear" is new. 


“Feeding” 


Choe. 26. The Chorus describe their kardia: “through my life my kear is 
fed (BOoxetat) with lamentations.” Here is a new image of kear “fed” and 
“sustained” by sorrow. 


“Sleep 3 


Sept. 287. The Chorus say that their “kear does not sleep (bvv@ooet) be- 
cause of fear." Like phren that can "sleep" (Ag. 275; Eum. 104), here kear 
fails to sleep, kept “awake” by fear. Bacchylides speaks of sleep “soothing 
kear” (4.78).7? Aeschylus introduces a new image of kear itself sleeping. By 
this new image of kear he suggests its intense physical activity and also its 
involvement in dread. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PERSON AND 
KARDIA AND KEAR 


The 7 instances of kear in Aeschylus and his single use of étor are not 
enough to tell us much about the relationship that people had with them. We 
can note that in earlier and contemporary poets a prominent role of kear is 
that of active agent within the person. This is true also of kear in Aeschylus 
(see Appendix A). We hear that kear “throbs” (Supp. 785; Choe. 410), 
"hopes" and "rules" (Ag. 11), "circles around" (Ag. 997), and fails to 
“sleep” (Sept. 287). Kear is thus seen to be quite active. In this it resembles, 
as we shall see, the manner in which Aeschylus refers also to kardia. 

Of the 30 instances of kardia (see Appendix A), we observe that it appears 
most frequently as "present or active in a person" (category A), namely 
16 times. We hear that it “groans” (Sept. 968), “hopes and murmurs” 
(Ag. 1030-1), and “dances” (Choe. 167). We find various descriptions of it. 
“Cares” are “neighbours” of it (Sept. 288); “toil drips” before it (Ag. 179); 
“poison” sits on it (Ag. 834); “fear flies” before it; a “drop of bile (or blood) 
runs” to it (Ag. 1121); a “wave of bile stands” before it (Choe. 183); from its 
“prow thumos blows” (Choe. 392); and it is “ready to dance” (Choe. 1024). 
In depicting kardia as “active” or “present” in some way in an individual, 
Aeschylus follows traditional and contemporary usage closely.73 

Less often (7 times) is kardia either a location where people carry on 
activities or an instrument or accompaniment by or with which they act 
(category B). Kardia is called a location from which “poison” is sent (Eum. 
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782 = 812), where an “oath” is honoured (Eum. 679), or where hate is “con- 
cealed” (Choe. 102). Someone can act with “raging” (Sept. 781), “kindly” 
(Supp. 348), or “fearless” (Ag. 1402) kardia. One can also “see” with it 
(Eum. 103). 

Rarely do we find someone acting upon kardia (category C). A person can 
“have kardia in phrenes" (Choe. 832) or “rend” it (Supp. 71). Rarely too 
is one described in relation to kardia (category D). An individual can 
be “fired” in it (Ag. 481) or experience the “chill” of pain there (Sept. 834). 
We find kardia vulnerable to "speech" (Supp. 466), “pains” (Eum. 466), 
“worry” (Per. 161), and “marriage” (Supp. 799). 

Once again, as with phren and thumos, we find in Aeschylus the relation- 
ship of person and kardia (and kear) described in traditional and contem- 
porary ways. To the greatest extent a person relates to kardia and kear as 
psychic entities acting in some way within or as present there, either re- 
sponding to or sharing in an activity, usually emotion of some kind. People 
can also act in kardia or use it as an instrument, but this is less frequent. 


OVERVIEW OF "HEART" 


In the examination of the three terms for "heart," the following features have 
become apparent. 


SPECIFIC FEATURES OF KARDIA AND KEAR 


I We have only one reference to etor (Per. 991). Of kardia we have 30 ref- 
erences; of kear, 7. 

2 Kardia and kear appear only in the singular. 

3 In relation to primarily “physical” or “psychological” activities, kardia 
and kear have a broad range. Several times the physical aspect of each is 
predominant, joined also with the psychological. Unlike phren and thu- 
mos, which lie more at the psychological end of a continuum between 
physical and psychological, kardia and kear often illustrate the undivided 
nature of this continuum. 

4 In their “physical” aspect both kardia and kear indicate the physical 
heart. Aeschylus says once that “kardia is in phrenes" (Choe. 832). He 
locates kear “near just phrenes” (Ag. 996—7)."^ 

5 With kardia we find no instances that appear to be "predominantly intel- 
lectual,” although kardia may express both thought and feeling. This 
seems to be particularly true in the Third Stasimon (Ag. 977, 1028-31). 
Two passages, Ag. 11 and 997, point to "thought" and “planning” in kear, 
but even in these instances emotion is also present. 

6 Both kardia and kear are primarily associated with emotion of different 
kinds. With kardia we find examples of anger, cares, courage, distress, 
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fear, grief, hate, hope, kindness, and joy. With kear we hear of fear, grief, 
hope, and joy. 

7 We hear mostly of the kardia of human beings, with one reference to that 
of “fighting cocks” (Eum. 861). We hear only of the kear of human be- 
ings. We find mention of neither in the gods. We do not hear of the gods 
influencing the kardia or kear of human beings. 

8 In contexts that are traditional and contemporary, we find Aeschylus in- 
troducing new types of kardia and kear. Kardia can be “inexperienced in 
tears” (Supp. 71), “fearless” (Ag. 1402), “hoping” (Ag. 1031), and “filled 
with pain” (Ag. 1031). Kardia appears to have a broader meaning when it 
is called “raging” (Sept. 781), “anticipating the tongue” (Ag. 1028), and 
“prophetic” (Ag. 977). 

So too kear appears with new adjectives in traditional and contempo- 
rary contexts. It can “hope” (Ag. 11) and be “dark-skinned” (Supp. 785). 
We see a wider meaning of kear when it is called “counselling like a 
man” (Ag. 11) and “circling in eddies tending to fulfilment” (Ag. 997). 

g Aeschylus introduces new activities associated with kardia and kear. One 
can “hate” in kardia or “honour an oath” with it (Choe. 102; Eum. 679). 
With kear one can “fear” (Sept. 287; Supp. 785). In kardia too we find 
the new presence of “toil” (Ag. 179) and “poison” (Ag. 834; Eum. 782 = 
812). 

10 In regard to other psychic entities, Aeschylus suggests a new relationship 
between kardia and thumos: the latter can “blow” from kradia (Choe. 
392). He also once places “kardia in phrenes" (Choe. 832). 

II With regard to images, Aeschylus introduces a “traditional” image of 
kardia when relating it to "sight." He also describes kardia with new im- 
ages relating to “cold,” “dancing,” "fire," “goad,” “poison” (= “medi- 
cal”), “sea,” and “weaving.” With kear he uses new images of “dark,” 
“feeding,” and “sleep.” 

12 Within the person both kardia and kear are present primarily as active 
agents. They appear as psychic entities responsive to emotion and ex- 
pressing their own activity, both thought and feeling. Sometimes, but less 
often, a person acts in kardia as a location or with it as an instrument. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Once again, as with phren and thumos, the examination of kardia and kear 
has shown that Aeschylus often refers to these two psychic entities in ways 
that are traditional and contemporary. Of occurrences of the three terms the 
following observations can be made. Etor is common in Homer, Hesiod, and 
the lyric and elegiac poets (including Pindar and Bacchylides). Aeschylus, in 
contrast, refers to it only once. Kear (ker) is common in Homer, Pindar, and 
Bacchylides; it does not occur in Hesiod and only twice, at Theognis 619 — 
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1114a, in the lyric and elegiac poets.75 Aeschylus uses it much less often 
than kardia. Kardia is common in Homer, Hesiod, and the lyric and elegiac 
poets, including again Pindar and Bacchylides. Our evidence is, of course, 
fragmentary, both for the early poets and for Aeschylus, but we can say that 
kardia appears to be, of the three terms, the most common in all of them for 
“heart.” Aeschylus, therefore, in using kardia most often, resembles other 
poets. He is like Homer, Pindar, and Bacchylides in his use of kear. Why he 
avoids étor is not clear. The one time that he refers to it is quite traditional. 
The way in which Aeschylus refers to kardia and kear is much the same as 
that in the poets who preceded or were contemporary with him. Although he 
ascribes new qualities and activities to these two psychic entities, they func- 
tion in his dramas very much as they do elsewhere. 

The main feature of both kardia and kear in Aeschylus is their involve- 
ment in emotion. Kardia, as we have seen, is connected with anger, cares, 
courage, distress, fear, grief, hate, hope, kindness, and joy. Kear is associated 
with fear, grief, hope, and joy. Kardia, as “prophetic,” may express 
“thoughts” as well as feelings (Ag. 977). Kear can “counsel like a man” 
(Ag. 11) and “circle in eddies tending to fulfilment” — that is, express 
thoughts and feelings destined to occur (Ag. 1028-31). But even when 
"thought" is present, so is emotion. In their function kardia and kear illus- 
trate well the fusion of these two categories, which we separate as "intellec- 
tual" and "emotional." 

How similar are kardia and kear? Both function as the "physical" heart. 
Both are much involved in emotion, and with this emotion thought too may 
be a component. Kardia, appearing more often in the plays than kear, is con- 
nected with more emotions than kear. Both are involved in fear, grief, hope, 
and joy. The images of kardia are all different from those we find of kear 
(see above, “Aeschylean Images"). The adjectives with each, likewise, differ. 
Since our evidence about kear is so slight, it seems best to see these two 
psychic entities as complementary, together acting as seats of strong emotion 
within the person. 

How do kardia and kear resemble or differ from phren? In the plays of 
Aeschylus the numbers of occurrences are very different. Phren appears in 
100 passages (with clear contexts), kardia in 30, kear in 7. The range and 
function of phren is, therefore, much wider than that of kardia and kear. In 
terms of emotion, both kardia and phren are involved in courage, distress, 
fear, grief, hope, and joy. In both we find “hate” for the first time in Aeschy- 
lus. Phrén and kear likewise are involved in fear, grief, hope, and joy. There 
are some differences in regard to emotion. Phren is involved in love and 
madness, but kardia and kear are not. Kardia is associated with anger, cares, 
and kindness, but phrén is not. Although "emotional thought" may be 
present both in kardia and kear, neither displays the extensive “intellectual” 
range of phrén. Nor do we find “moral” aspects predominant with either kar- 
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dia or kear (except, perhaps, in Aeschylus’ new reference to “honouring an 
oath with kardia” at Eum. 679),76 as is the case with phren. In reference to 
“physical” aspects, we find “kardia in phrenes” (Choe. 832) and “kear near 
phrenes” (Ag. 996). Otherwise both phrenes and kardia/kear appear to be in 
the chest region. Kardia and kear are mentioned more often in a physical 
context than phren. 

With respect to images, we see that both kardia and phren are involved 
with those described as "fire," “goad,” “medical,” “sea,” and “sight.” The 
other images of phren (“agricultural,” “dark,” “deep,” “sleep,” and “writ- 
ing") are different from those of kardia (“cold,” “dancing,” and *weaving"). 
Kear shares with phrén the images of “dark” and “sleep,” but its other image 
of “feeding” is distinct. 

In terms of adjectives that appear with the three psychic entities, we find 
that phren is described differently from kardia and kear, except when phren 
and kardia are called “raging” (uatvouéva, Sept. 484, 781). 

Overall, therefore, we see that phren and kardia/kear are similar in the 
broad range of emotion in which they are involved. It may be that phren's in- 
volvement in emotion has a stronger "intellectual" element, but once again it 
may be more correct to point to an overlap in function among the psychic en- 
tities. Phren has a much broader range of “intellectual” and “moral” involve- 
ment than kardia and kear. It functions much more prominently in the 
dramas of Aeschylus. 

How do kardia and kear resemble or differ from thumos? We find, first of 
all, that thumos is mentioned 18 times, kardia 30 times, kear 7 times. To- 
gether, therefore, kardia and kear are more common than thumos. Although 
thumos appears less often, the three psychic entities are alike in being in- 
volved primarily in emotion. Like phren, thumos exhibits an "intellectual" 
range with regard to "speech" and “prophecy.” Otherwise its activity is emo- 
tional. Kardia is like thumos in being concerned with prophecy7? and with 
the emotions of anger, courage, distress, and fear (these being all the emo- 
tions of thumos). The range of kardia is wider still, including cares, hate, 
hope, and kindness. Kear is like thumos in being associated with fear and 
grief. Its range too is wider, including hope and joy. 

Thumos is not associated with contexts that seem predominantly “moral”; 
neither are kardia (except perhaps in the case of Eum. 679)? and kear. We 
do not find “physical” aspects of thumos having any prominence; kardia and 
kear frequently show these aspects. 

In terms of images, we find with thumos those of “animals,” “breath,” 
“sea,” and “wind.” Kardia shares that of “sea.” All the other images of kar- 
dia and kear (see above, under “phrén’’) are different from those of thumos. 

We find thumos mentioned with both kardia and kear in the Third Stasi- 
mon of the Agamemnon.’ Thumos appears also with kradia in Choe. 392-3, 
where it “blows from the prow of kradia." These three psychic entities are 
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not mentioned together in any other contexts. In light of the evidence, it 
seems best to speak of the three as being very similar in nature with regard to 
emotion.®° The emotional range of kardia and kear together is broader than 
that of thumos, but the three seem in general to overlap in respect to emotion. 
It is important to note that these three psychic entities have distinctive traits. 
Thumos, on the one hand, and kardia and kear on the other, are not simply 
interchangeable. Instead, they each contribute activity within the person that 
forms part of that individual's intellectual and emotional range. When all 
three are active (or four, with phrén), as we see in the Third Stasimon of the 
Agamemnon (977—1033), they profoundly affect the behaviour and response 
of the people in whom they are found. 

In the plays of Aeschylus we see that kardia and kear function in different 
ways in individuals. Although some references to them appear to be signifi- 
cant for the portrayal of character (see below, chapter 8), neither psychic en- 
tity appears to be of particular importance for the interpretation of a play as a 
whole (as we suggest phren is for the Suppliants; see chapter 4). Aeschylus 
introduces some new features of kardia and kear, but to a large extent his use 
of these terms is traditional and contemporary. 


7 Nous, Prapides, and Psyche in 
the Tragedies 


In this chapter I examine three psychic entities that appear in Aeschylus rela- 
tively rarely. Nous occurs only 3 times, prapides only 3 times, and psyche 13 
times. 


NOUS: BACKGROUND 


In earlier and contemporary poets nous is a psychic entity of particular im- 
portance.' Although it does not appear as often as thumos and phren in 
Homer and Hesiod, it is still a very prominent psychic entity.? In Homer and 
the Homeric Hymns we find it over 100 times; in Hesiod 26 times. In the 
lyric and elegiac poets we find it 82 times; in Pindar and Bacchylides 
30 times. The features of nous in these poets can be summarized as follows:? 


1 Nous occurs only in the singular. 

2 "Physical" aspects of nous are not apparent. 

3 It is placed in the chest, in thumos, or in phren but does not act itself as a 
location for any psychic entity. 

4 It is found in gods, human beings, and animals. 

5 Nous is associated with intellectual, emotional, and volitional activities. It 
is connected with moral activity, especially with justice. Its chief activity 
appears to be intellectual, related in particular to an “inner vision” by 
which nous grasps the meaning of a situation or goes behind appearances 
to understand what another person is truly like. Nous is also associated 
with the ways of thinking people might display and intentions or purposes 
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they may devise. In some passages it functions as the seat of a person’s 
deepest qualities and thoughts. 

6 The function of nous in gods and human beings seems to be very valu- 
able. But it has another characteristic that poses problems: it can be “hid- 
den.” It can, in a sense, “hide” in a person and, therefore, even when 
needed, fail to function. The person then, it appears, must rely instead on 
phrenes or thumos. People can also “hide” their nous from others, con- 
cealing what they truly think or feel. 

7 Another feature of nous is that it changes. Odysseus suggests that this 
happens with the “day” (Od. 18.130—7). Nous within an individual is a 
variable psychic entity. Even if someone manages to perceive the “hid- 
den” nous of another, that nous may itself alter. 

8 Nous proves to be vulnerable to the action of outside agents and forces. In 
the lyric and elegiac poets the gods and wine affect it in particular. 

9 The loss of nous, like that of phrenes, results in foolish behaviour. It does 
not cause death as the loss of thumos or psyché does. 

10 Even though it is a changeable entity, nous in gods and human beings 
displays some traits that can be enduring. It can be “good,” "pure," 
“wise,” “sound,” “trustworthy,” or “earnest.” On the negative side, it can 
be “shameless,” “evil,” “flighty,” “harsh,” and “unjust.” In Homer and 
Hesiod we learn especially of the powerful nature of the nous of Zeus. 
His nous is stronger than that of humans; it is unavoidable; it cannot be 
thwarted; it is often hidden. 

Within the person nous functions often as an active agent. On some occa- 
sions a person exerts control over nous. Person and nous in general, how- 
ever, appear to work in co-operation. Nous remains distinct from the 
person, proving sometimes to be a problem when it “hides” or fails to 
function. Of all the psychic entities nous appears to be most highly valued 
by the individual. 


I 


Ln] 


NOUS: TRADITIONAL AND 
CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


The three instances of nous are found in contexts that are traditional and con- 
temporary. We find with them no adjectives.^ 


Sept. 622. At the sixth gate, against Amphiaraus, Eteocles posts Lasthenes. 
He is “old (yépovra) in nous, youthful in his body (c&oxa)." Here we have 
a reference to age and nous that occurs also in earlier and contemporary 
poets. At JJ. 23.590 Homer says that in a young man “noos is rather hasty 
(xoautvotegos) and slender his thought (metis)." He says too that “impul- 
siveness of youth (veoin) conquers noos" (Il. 23.604). Mimnermus speaks of 
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“old age (yfjpac) harming (BAdstw) eyes and noos” (5.8 W). Solon says 
that someone in the seventh and eighth groups of seven years is “best in noos 
and tongue” (27.13 W). Theognis at 629 says that “youth (Bn) and young 
impetuosity (vedtns) make noos insubstantial (émmmovitw).” At 1267 he 
likewise suggests that in young people nous is immature: the nous of a child 
he likens to a horse, both having regard only for the person currently show- 
ing them attention. Pindar, at Pythians 5.110, praises Arcesilas in a way sim- 
ilar to Aeschylus’ praise of Lasthenes: “he nourishes a noos and tongue 
stronger (xo£ocova) than his age (T]juxiac)." 

Aeschylus praises Lasthenes in respect to his nous. Like other poets, he 
believes that nous improves with age. Nous in this regard resembles phren, 
which likewise improves with age.5 Nous here functions as a seat of thought 
in Lasthenes. Its maturity will help him to fight. 


Choe. 742. The Nurse describes how Aegisthus will respond to the news that 
Orestes is dead: “surely, on hearing, he will delight (e&oavet) his noos.” She 
then contrasts her own sufferings over the house of Atreus, mentioning the 
“pains” that have troubled her phren. In earlier and contemporary poets we 
find nous associated on some occasions with joy. In Hymn xxvii.12 we find the 
same verb describing Artemis: “when she had delighted (evgaivw) her 
noos.” At Od. 8.78 Agamemnon “rejoices (yaiow) in noos,” as does Hermes 
in Hymn xix.41. At H. Her. 484 Artemis teaches a person all sorts of things 
“pleasing (yagtevta) to noos.” Hesiod tells us that the Muses “delight 
(téonw) the noos of Zeus" with their singing (37, 51). Pindar speaks of “the 
glory of Pisa and Pherenikos placing noos under the sweetest thoughts" 
(yAuxvtataus þoovtiow) at Ol. 1.19. A “desired-for son warms (OgQuaiver) 
noos with affection (PiAdtatt)” at Ol. 10.87. So too Pindar describes Thra- 
sybulus as attached to Poseidon “with glad (G50vt1) noos” at Pyth. 6.51. 
Aeschylus speaks of the delight Aegisthus will feel on hearing that Or- 
estes is dead. We see nous here associated with joy, as were phren, kardia, 


and kear. We note in this passage the broad range of function in nous, one 
not limited to the intellectual. 


Fr 393. In this fragment from an uncertain play we read: “bronze is a mir- 
ror (x&voztvoov) of form (eióouc), wine of nous." This passage has two tra- 
ditional ideas about nous: it is “hidden,” and wine influences it greatly. First, 
its "hidden" nature. At //. 1.363 and 16.19 we hear of someone “concealing” 
(xeb8w) thoughts in noos.? At Od. 24.474 Athena asks Zeus what his noos 
"concealed (xe600) within.” Hesiod calls the noos of Zeus “hidden” 
(xeumtdc).2 His noos also changes and is “difficult to discern" (W. &D. 
483). Human beings cannot “know the noos of Zeus."? Solon says that "in 
every way the noos of the gods is hidden (&avrjc) from human beings" 
(17 W). Theognis in several passages speaks of the difficulty of discerning 
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the nous of another. Nous is a psychic entity that cannot be “known” by 
people (67, 125 = 1184 a), but the gods know it (898). This nous in another 
can “escape notice being untrue” (121). There is need to test friends to see 
what noos they have (1016).'? Pindar says that in the situation where “one 
makes a trial,” “an upright noos is conspicuous in the test.” 

Second, wine and noos. In earlier authors we hear in Hesiod, Fr. 239, that 
“Dionysus (or wine) binds feet, hands, tongue, and noos in inexpressible 
bonds.” In the lyric poets we hear in Theognis that the person drinking too 
much is no longer “master of tongue and noos” (475-82). At 498 wine 
makes the noos of both the wise and foolish person “flighty” (xoódoc). 
Wine “holds feet and noos in the chest" (504). Wine “shows the noos” of a 
person (500). In this last instance we see a parallel to what Aeschylus says of 
nous: wine acts as a “mirror of nous.” 

Aeschylus presents a traditional idea about nous but does so in a new im- 
age. Nous within each individual, it appears, lies hidden. It may function as a 
seat of a person’s true thoughts and feelings. Thus to “know” nous is to 
know what someone is truly like. But nous can “hide” and people can hide 
their own nous. Wine proves to have special powers. It can bring into sight 
what sort of nous is present within. Nous stands revealed. 

In these three passages Aeschylus refers to nous in human beings. He tells 
us that it is a seat of thought and the emotion of joy. He says that its nature can 

be made plain by the influence of wine. Why Aeschylus used nous so rarely is 
a question we cannot really answer. We also do not know what instances may 
have been present in all the plays that we do not have. We do know that in the 
plays we possess he much preferred to speak mostly of phrén and then of other 
psychic entities. In terms of function, we might suggest that the intellectual ac- 
tivity with which nous was most commonly associated, namely “inner vision” 
and a clear grasp of truths, was not the type of activity found to be most oper- 
ative in people in situations of crisis. At such times nous might fail to function; 
it might “hide.” People consequently cannot simply “see” what course of ac- 
tion is the best. Instead, they have to ponder, to deliberate, and to choose; their 
choices may lead to tragic consequences for themselves and for others. 

In my discussion of the Suppliants (see above, chapter 4) I suggested that 
both the way in which the phrén of the Danaids functions and the way in 
which they suppose that the phren of Zeus functions cause them to make 
choices that bring much suffering upon others. The “track of their phren" 
(1017) is a set one; they will not veer from it. If their nous, however, were 
functioning well and they were aware of its activity, and if the traditional pic- 
ture of this psychic entity is assumed, the Danaids could not make such er- 
rors. Their nous, we suppose, would be able to “see” what was best. It would 
be able to grasp as well what the nous of Zeus was planning and devising. 

We can imagine, therefore, that the traditional and contemporary view of 
nous may have deterred Aeschylus from referring to it at all frequently. In- 
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fluential too, perhaps, in this context, may have been the philosophical ideas 
of Parmenides and Anaxagoras, both of the fifth century. Each philosopher 
assigns to nous a significant role. For Parmenides it is the psychic entity 
that pierces through appearances to grasp the essential truth of the nature of 
reality. For Anaxagoras it is the governing principle of the universe that is 
active likewise in human beings, allowing them to understand their world. 

When Aeschylus wishes to present a picture of human beings in distress 
or in suffering, it may be, therefore, no surprise that he speaks of phren, thu- 
mos, kardia, and kear rather than nous. With his conviction (Ag. 177) that 
“learning (u&80c) comes from suffering (z:&006)," we sense that the clear- 
sighted knowledge of which nous was capable was not quite relevant. For 
most human beings the "learning" that Aeschylus speaks of does not come 
easily. Nous does not simply function within and reveal all answers.'? In- 
stead, this learning" comes to people who are "unwilling" (Ag. 179), peo- 
ple before whose “kardia toil drips in place of sleep" (Ag. 179-80). Because 
nous does not always function, because it is often hidden within people 
themselves and certainly hidden in others, human beings often reflect instead 
the activity of other psychic entities. These entities are active within, or 
people act in and by them. It is individuals, it appears, manifesting such 
inner activity whom Aeschylus presents in his dramas. 


PRAPIDES: BACKGROUND 


As mentioned in chapter 4 in the treatment of the description of the prapides 
of Zeus at Supp. 93, prapides appear to be closely associated in meaning to 
phrenes.? The following of their characteristics can be noted: 


I Prapides are mentioned only 11 times in Homer, 7 in Hesiod, and 9 in 
Pindar (but not in other lyric or elegiac poets). They appear in gods and 
human beings. 

2 Prapides seem to have had a physical identity at some time, perhaps of a 
clear nature when epic formulas were first composed. By the time of 
Homer, what this "physical" identity was is not clearly indicated. 

3 Three times in the Ziad, in a formulaic expression, the “liver” is placed 
"under the prapides."'^ We can contrast phrenes at Od. 9.301, where 
they “hold the liver," but we can compare the reference at Eum. 158, 
where Aeschylus speaks of “reproach” striking “under phrenes, under the 
liver.”!5 Prapides and phrenes seem to be similarly placed in the lower 
chest region. The details of the liver being “under prapides" or “held by 
phrenes" probably should not be assumed to have precise anatomical 
exactness. 

4 Prapides are mentioned only in the plural in Homer but appear in the sin- 
gular in Pindar (Pyth. 2.61; Fr. 109.3). In light of the information we 
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have, it seems best to speak of prapides, as of phrenes, as psychic entities 
located generally in the chest region. 

5 In terms of function prapides are associated with intellectual activity. In 
five passages they are called “knowing.” Hephaestus works “with know- 
ing (iSvinot) prapides."'6 Although phrenes are called “wise” (muxuvoc, 
TEVAGAUWOS), they are never called “knowing.” Here we may encounter 
simply a different epic formula, but there may also have been some dif- 
ference between prapides and phrenes. 

6 Prapides appear as a seat of thought that can be positive (Hes., Theog. 
608; Pin., Ol. 11.10) or negative (Pin., Pyth. 2.61). 

7 Prapides are connected with the emotions of grief, pain, and joy. 

8 Pindar associates prapides with justice (Pyth. 4.281, 5.67) or its lack 
(Frs. 109.3, 211). 

9 Within the person prapides, like phrenes, function most often as an in- 
strument or accompaniment by or with which a person acts. They can 
also be a location from which “pain” (Z. 22.43) or “grief” (Il. 24.514) 
comes. Person and prapides appear to co-operate and act in harmony. 

10 In meaning prapides resemble phrenes in many ways even though they 
appear far less frequently. The two are best considered as separate psy- 
chic entities of a similar nature. 


Supp. 93. In this passage the Danaids say that the “desire” of Zeus is not 
“easy to track down." The reason? “For obscure (aĝo) and dark 
(Sdoxto1) stretch the channels (ztóoot) of his prapides, impenetrable to see 
(xatidetv Apeaotot).” As discussed in chapter 4, we have here a traditional 
reference to the prapides of Zeus. We find an earlier mention of them in He- 
siod, who says that Zeus “is superior in prapides and noéma” (Theog. 656). 
Aeschylus, however, introduces a new image of prapides. They have “chan- 
nels,” “dark,” “obscure,” “impenetrable to sight.” The image here appears to 
be one of a forest with pathways difficult to discover.'7 

Aeschylus appears to use prapides in a similar way to phrenes. Prapides are 
marked by “channels” or “pathways”; the Danaids have a "track (voc) of 
phren" (1017). The “channels” in Zeus's prapides are “obscure” and “dark,” 
‘impenetrable to sight." The phren of Zeus is a “fathomless sight" (1057). 

In the Suppliants the Danaids recognize the mysterious and hidden nature 
of Zeus’ “mind,” referred to both by prapides and by phrén (599, 1049, 
1057). In contrast, they are completely confident in their perception of the 
"track" (iyvoc) of their own phren (1017). Despite what they say in line 93 
about the “channels of prapides,” the Danaids do not fail to be confident in 
their assumptions of what the prapides of Zeus truly desire. In this, it ap- 
pears, they will be much mistaken. 


Ag. 380. The Chorus respond to Clytemnestra's announcement of the fall 
of Troy. They say that the fall has happened by the actions of Zeus (355—72). 
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They speak of the dangers of wealth and make the prayer: “let [the portion of 
wealth] be without pain (dxjua vtov) so that it may suffice for the person 
taking by lot (Adxovtt) prapides well.”'® The person who has “good” 
prapides will be one who is satisfied with a sufficient but not excessive 
amount of wealth. The Chorus proceed to say that riches provide no “de- 
fence" (maXEtc) for the person who has “kicked (Aoxtica vu) the great al- 
tar of Justice (Aixacg Bwpov) into obscurity” (381-4). "Having prapides 
well" apparently leads a person to know what to value. This person recog- 
nizes that wealth without justice is worthless. 

We can compare this passage with Eum. 536, where the Chorus say that 
“prosperity” (olbos) comes from “health of phrenes.”'? Then the Chorus sum 
up what is all important: “honour the altar of Justice" (Bouóv Aixas, 539- 
40). They proceed to urge “not to dishonour it with godless foot (&0£q 108i 
À&&) by looking at profit (xéQ50s), for punishment will come" (540-3). 

The two passages are very similar in their references to the "altar of 
Justice," in their image of "kicking," in their assessment of the dangers of 
wealth, and especially in their references to prapides and phrenes. We see 
that the two psychic entities function alike and are perhaps being used by 
Aeschylus as synonyms. Prapides and phrenes act as the locations of sound 
good sense. If they function well, the person will honour the "altar of Jus- 
tice," curb excessive greed, and be able to retain a measure of prosperity. 


Ag. 802. The Chorus say honestly to Agamemnon about his expedition af- 
ter Helen: *you were written very much out of tune and you did not guide 
(véuwv) the helm (oiaxa) of your prapides well.” Here Aeschylus intro- 
duces a new image of prapides as a "ship" that Agamemnon fails to steer or 
guide well.?? We can compare Sept. 3, where the Chorus speak of “helm” in 
an image of the “helm of state." We can compare also the two images we 
have encountered of psychic entities as "ships." At Choe. 392—3 “thumos 
blows from the prow of kardia.” At Per. 767 “phrenes steer thumos." 

At Ag. 802 the Chorus suggest that, if Agamemnon had "guided" his 
prapides well, he would not have decided to go to Troy for Helen. Prapides 
appear to be the seat of good judgment and sound sense. The Chorus at 
Ag. 219 use an image of the sea involving phrenes when they speak of the ut- 
terly unholy "turning of phrenes" in Agamemnon when he decided at Aulis 
to kill Iphigenia. This change in prapides appears to have been much worse 
than the failure to "guide prapides well" at 802, but we can see how alike 
prapides and phrenes are as a seat of deliberation and decision. 

Aeschylus, mentioning prapides only three times, none the less uses the 
term in contexts rich in meaning.?' They appear in new images, that of a 
dense forest with hidden and impenetrable pathways in Zeus at Supp. 93 and 
that of the “helm” of the mind controlled by Agamemnon at Ag. 802. They 
are also much related to the calm and assured possession of moderate wealth 
in people who honour Justice at Ag. 380. As in earlier and contemporary 
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poets, prapides appear to be similar to phrenes. Aeschylus’ references to 
prapides, as with other psychic entities, seem to be largely traditional. 


PSYCHE: BACKGROUND 


As mentioned in chapter 1, psyche does not appear as an active psychic en- 
tity in Homer but gradually functions as such in the lyric and elegiac poets. 
In Aeschylus we find 13 references to psyche.?? The features of psyché in 
earlier and contemporary poets can be summarized as follows:?3 


1 Psyché is mentioned 85 times in Homer, 4 in Hesiod, 18 in the lyric and el- 
egiac poets, and 24 in Pindar and Bacchylides. We find it in both the sin- 
gular and the plural. Each person has “one” psyche, as Agenor says of 
Achilles (J/. 21.569). 

2 If we speak of categories of meaning for psyche, we need to recall, as in 
the case of other psychic entities, that such categories remain fused for the 
early Greeks; in any instance all categories may be present. For psyche we 
can discern three such categories: psyche as “shade of the dead,” “life in 
the living person," and "psychological agent within the living person." 

3 In Homer we find the first two categories. Psyche is the "shade of the 
dead." It is also the “life” of a person. In Homer psyche is mentioned only 
when death threatens or a death-like condition, fainting, occurs. 

4 When psyché departs, a person faints or dies. While it is present in the 
body, the person lives, able to carry on all psychological activities associ- 
ated with phren, thumos, kardia, ker, etor, nous, and prapides. No psycho- 
logical activity is associated with psyche in Homer. 

5 In the underworld psychai that are as yet unburied retain a range of func- 
tions connected with the body. Once buried, psychai have very limited 
functions, being able only to move and to make a sound like bats. If, how- 
ever, these psychai drink blood, they recover some powers that they had 
while in the body and can speak, ask questions, and feel emotion. 

6 In the lyric and elegiac poets (including Pindar and Bacchylides) psyche 
begins to appear as a "psychological agent" within the living person. The 
other two categories of meaning (“shade of the dead" and “life”) also con- 
tinue. 

7 In the lyric and elegiac poets (apart from Pindar and Bacchylides) psyche 
acts as a seat of love, joy, and pain. 

8 In Pindar and Bacchylides psyche appears as a seat of courage, endurance, 
and joy. Inner qualities of the person are found in psyché: one can be 
“powerful” (Nem. 9.39) or “unflinching” (s. 4.53b) in it. Psyche too can 
be a seat of a person's justice (Ol. 2.70). 

9 When it appears as a psychological agent within the person, in all the 
lyric and elegiac poets we see psyche act as an independent agent (espe- 
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cially in Pyth. 3.61, where it is addressed in the vocative), as an accom- 
paniment to action, or as an entity that the individual controls. Generally 
a situation of harmony and co-operation seems to be present between 
person and psyché. Since psyché in all these earlier and contemporary 
poets is associated with “life,” a person usually relates in a positive way 
to psyché within. 


PSYCHE: TRADITIONAL AND 
CONTEMPORARY USES 
(WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


When psyché occurs in Aeschylus, he refers to this psychic entity in tradi- 
tional and contemporary ways. 


SHADE OF THE DEAD 


Per. 630. Here the Chorus summon the “shade” of Darius: “holy gods of 
the underworld, Earth, Hermes, and the King of the dead, send forth psyche 
from below into the light.” In this instance we see a traditional reference to 
psyche as a shade that has survived death.”4 


Ag. 1545. After the death of Agamemnon, the Chorus ask (1541-6): 


Who will bury him? Who will 

lament him? Will you dare to do 

this, having killed your own 

husband, to speak forth lamentation 
and to fulfil (émumeGvan) for his psyché 
a graceless grace (&yaguv yàg) 

in place of mighty deeds? 


Here we find a reference to the "shade" of the dead Agamemnon. What 
Clytemnestra can offer can be only a "graceless grace." The Chorus in the 
Choephoroi describe her offerings in the same way (áo &ydeitov, 42). 
"Grace" or "gratitude" can be given to a psyche but never by such a giver as 
this. Aeschylus here introduces a new image in reference to psyche. We do 
not hear earlier of someone “fulfilling a grace” or “gratitude” for someone 
else's psyche.?5 


Eum. 115. In this passage Clytemnestra addresses the Furies, urging them 
to awaken and to pursue Orestes. She describes her fate among the dead: “I 
wander in disgrace” (98). She speaks of her death at the hands of Orestes 
(100-3). She says (114-15): “hear me, for I have spoken about my psyché.” 
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She concludes by saying that she, “a dream" (6vag), calls upon them (116). 
In the reference here to psyché we find, it appears, two levels of meaning. 
First, psyché is the “shade of the dead.” Clytemnestra has spoken about her- 
self in that form: she is now a psyché. As a psyche, she calls herself a 
“dream” (vag). This is what she is for the Furies. At 155 they will speak of 
“reproach (Överðog) coming from dreams (6velodtwv) striking them ... un- 
der their phrenes."?Ó This is a reference to Clytemnestra’s appearance and 
call to awaken. 

Second, the expression "I have spoken about my psyche" can have the sig- 
nificance of speaking about “what concerns one most."?? In Homer and He- 
siod we find the expression “about psyche" four times. At I]. 22.161 Hector 
and Achilles “run for the psyche of Hector.” At Od. 9.423 Odysseus “weaves 
wiles and counsels, as in a situation concerning psyche." At Od. 22.245 the 
suitors “fight for psyche." At Hes., Fr. 76.7, “a race is for psyché.” In each 
case the situation is a matter of highest importance, life or death. At Eum. 
115 Clytemnestra appears to identify the punishment of her son as her psy- 
che, that is, as what is most important to her. She herself is suffering among 
the dead for her crimes (905—102); she does not want her son to escape from 
what she believes is his due punishment. 


LIFE 


In six passages psyche is referred to in the living as the "life" or "spirit of 
life" in the body. In these instances we find also the notion that this psyche, 
when leaving the body, will become a "shade." For the early Greeks these 
two meanings were fused, being simply aspects of the range of psyche. In 
earlier and contemporary poets this meaning of “life” is very common, espe- 
cially in the lyric and elegiac poets.?? 


[Sept. 1034]. This line occurs in those (1005-77) marked as spurious 
by West and rejected also by Hutchinson.?? If we look at this passage, 
we find Antigone determined to bury Polyneices. She says: "Therefore, o 
psyche, willingly (0£Xo0u6^") share in misfortunes with one who does not will 
[= Polyneices], living (oa) with a kindred phren with one having died." I 
have treated phren in this passage above, in chapter 3, where I point out that 
“kindred” is a new description of it. Here, Antigone addresses psyche di- 
rectly. We find one such address to psyche in contemporary poets, in Pindar 
at Pyth. 3.61. In earlier and contemporary poets we hear of other psychic en- 
tities addressed directly as follows: kradie at Od. 20.18, phren in Pindar at 
Pae. 4.50, étor in Pindar, Ol. 1.4, and thumos several times in the lyric and 
elegiac poets (including Pindar).?? We find no other instances of such voca- 
tives and none elsewhere in Aeschylus. 

In these lines we encounter a new description of psyche as "willing" 
(0£Xovoa). Antigone says that Polyneices can no longer “will” (Gxovtt). 
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She calls on her own psyché to be “willing” to share his misfortunes. We en- 
counter a second new description of psyche, namely as “living” (C@oa.). An- 
tigone’s psyché is “living” in that it abides still in her body. Polyneices has 
“died,” his psyché being presumably now in Hades. What Antigone shares 
with Polyneices is a “kindred phrén.” Because of her kinship with Polyne- 
ices, which she refers to as the “terrible common. innards” (detvov tO 
XOwOY ONAGYYVOV, 1031), she will ignore any decree against burial. 

Antigone also calls on psyché “to share in misfortunes” (xowvavet 
xaxóàv). In Homer we hear of “shades grieving” (xvu) at Od. 11.387, 
471, 541, and 24.20. Hipponax, in a humorous poem (39 W), speaks of "giv- 
ing his psyché to evils” (xaxá). Theognis mentions being “bitten in psyche" 
(910). Thus we see that psyche both in the living person and as a shade can 
feel pain. Antigone asks her psyché to suffer “willingly,” while "alive," with 
the dead Polyneices. 

These lines at the end of the Septem contain elements that are traditional 
` and new. Probably, however, the lines are not those of Aeschylus himself. 


Ag.965. As Agamemnon decides to walk upon the purple vestments, 
Clytemnestra says: “I would have prayed for the treading of many vest- 
ments, it being proclaimed in the seats of oracles, as I was devising 
(unxavwpevn) the ransom (xópuotoa) of this psyche." Clytemnestra claims 
that she would have spared no expense in order to rescue Agamemnon's psy- 
che. Aeschylus’ reference to the “ransom” of psyché is new. Ironically, as we 
know, Clytemnestra has “devised” the opposite for Agamemnon, no “ran- 
som" but rather the loss of psyche.?! 


Ag. 1457, 1466. After the death of Agamemnon the Chorus refer to Helen. 
At 1457 they say: “o infatuate (wagcvouc) Helen, destroying (0A£o0a0") 
the many, the very many psychai beneath Troy." Clytemnestra responds at 
1466, telling them: “do not turn your anger against Helen as a slayer of men, 
as if, being one alone, having destroyed (ÓAéoa0^) the psychai of many 
Danaans, she worked incurable pain." In both passages we find the verb 
OAdvpL used with psyche in a new way. In earlier poets, with this verb 
people “lose” their psyche in death (I. 13.763 = 24.168, Theog. 568) or it 
“perishes” (Hes., Fr. 204.10). Frequently, with thumos we find the verb de- 
scribing death: people “lose” their thumos (see, e.g., Il. 1.205, 10.452; Od. 
12.350). Aeschylus uses GAAvut in the sense of “destroy” here for the first 
time with psyché. In meaning the description is similar to Z}. 22.325, where 
we hear that the "throat" is the location of the “swiftest destruction 
(6X£00026) of psyche.” 

The repetition of the phrase "destroying psychai" with the reference to 
“many, very many” in 1456 and “many” in 1466 probably recalls the opening 
of the Iliad. There, at line 3, Achilles “sent (gota ev) many strong psychai 
to Hades."*? This is the only passage we have in earlier and contemporary 
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poets where “many” (st0Au¢) is found with psyché. Helen destroyed many 
“lives,” as did the “anger” of Achilles. The image in Aeschylus is of the “de- 
struction” of psychai in the living warriors. We can assume that their psychai, 
after death, went, like those in Iliad 1.3, to Hades. 


Choe. 276. Orestes reports that Apollo ordered him to kill those responsi- 
ble for his father’s death (273-4). “He said that I myself would pay (teioetv) 
for these things with my dear (Um) psyché, having many grievous evils, be- 
ing made savage as a bull by punishments depriving of goods" (275-77).33 
In this passage we find another image of psyché. Orestes is threatened with 
“paying (tivw) with psyché.” In earlier and contemporary poets we hear of 
people “losing” their psyché,34 no longer “sparing” (peidopat) it (Tyr. 10.14 
W), or “putting it forth" (magatiOynut) in battle (Tyr. 12.18 W). At Pindar, 
Is. 1.68, we hear of someone “giving up (teAéwv) his psyche to Hades with- 
out glory (6óEac)." "Paying with psyché” is new. Orestes faces sufferings 
that will diminish the “life” (psyché) within and may even involve the loss of 
this “life” itself.35 

Orestes calls his psyche “dear.” We find only one other instance of this ad- 
jective with psyché in earlier and contemporary poets. This occurs at Pindar, 
Pyth. 3.61, where he addresses his “dear psyché,” urging it not to "seek im- 
mortal life.” The adjective, however, is a common one with étor and thumos 
in Homer, Hesiod, and the lyric and elegiac poets.3° In meaning it has been 
considered simply the equivalent of a possessive: “my psyché.” Instead, 
however, it probably does mean “dear,” indicating how valuable a possession 
it is.37 It is with this “dear psyché” that Orestes will face the horrors to come. 


Choe. 749. When the Nurse believes that Orestes has died, she describes 
how greatly she cared for him. She calls him “the wearing away (toby) of 
my psyche."35 We find here again a new image of psyché. Once we hear in 
Bacchylides (5.151) of “psyché growing less" (mvúðw), but this is in the 
context of the slow death of Meleager.?? The Nurse refers to the way Orestes 
“used up," so to speak, a portion of her psyche. She poured herself out in 
serving him (750—62). 


LIFE-SPIRIT WITHIN 


In four passages we find references to psyche in the living person. It appears 
to be associated with the "spirit" or character of an individual. 


Per 29. Twice, at Per. 29 and 442, we hear of the nature of the Persian lead- 
ers and their psyché. At 29 they are described as “frightening to see, terrible in 
battle with bold judgment (eùòtàńuovi ÓóEn) of psyche.” The expression 
evtAruove Sy is perplexing.4° Elsewhere in Aeschylus doxa appears either 
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in a neutral context as “opinion” (Choe. 683) or in negative contexts of “fan- 
ciful” (Ag. 275, 421; Choe. 1051, 1053) or “proud” (Eum. 368) thoughts. In 
one of these, Ag. 275, we heard of the “opinion of a sleeping phrén,” clearly 
something negative. If doxa in Per. 29 refers to “opinion” of a positive kind, 
as seems clearly indicated by the adjective eVtAjpov, the reference may be 
to their “judgment” or “thought.” We can compare Aeschylus’ reference at 
Choe. 303 to the “glorious (evS0E0s) phren” of the Argives who destroyed 
Troy. Here phren is “spoken of well" or “held highly in the thought of 
others.” We see a positive use of the root -50Eo¢ in this context. 

In earlier and contemporary poets we hear of qualities in psyche. Theognis 
says that there is “nothing slavish (6ovAtov) in his psyche" (530). Pindar de- 
scribes Hieron as “standing his ground in battle with steadfast (tAnuwv) 
psyché” (Pyth. 1.48). He speaks of Apollo not “enduring” (tAdw) in his 
psyché to kill his child (Pyth. 3.41). People can be “powerful (6vvatoi) 
in psyché” (Nem. 9.39); Heracles was “unflinching” (Gxapatos) in his 
(Is. 4.53b). 

One epigram ascribed to Simonides seems to be particularly similar to 
Per. 29, namely 15 P. It mentions those who defeated the Persians by “trust- 
ing the brave temper (citoApov Afua) of their psyché.” Both the ascription 
to Simonides and this specific line of the epigram, however, have been re- 
jected by Page.43 In Per. 29 Aeschylus, using a new image of psyché, endows 
the Persians with “bold judgment" in it. He has assigned to the “life-spirit” 
within the quality of "endurance" and the capacity of thought. 


Per. 442. In the other reference to the Persian leaders we hear of the death 
of all those “who were best (&oiotot) in psyché.” As mentioned above, Pin- 
dar described people as “powerful” (Nem. 9.39) or “unflinching” (/s. 4.53b) 
in psyche. The Persians whose nature and life-spirit were of the highest cali- 
bre have been lost. Once again Aeschylus uses a new description of psyche: 
we do not hear earlier of people "best in psyche." 


Per 841. We hear again of psyche at 841 in quite a different context. The 
shade of Darius, as he leaves the Chorus, bids them: “You elders, farewell, 
even in evil situations (xaxoig) still giving pleasure (ovv) to your psy- 
che, day by day; for to the dead wealth helps in no way." In earlier and con- 
temporary poets we find Hipponax, in a joking poem, speak of giving his 
“much enduring psyche to evils” (39 W). Simonides, speaking in 20 W of 
the shortness of youth and life, urges: “you, learning these things, to the end 
of your life endure, delighting (yaotiGÓuevoc) your psyche in good things 
(&ya80ic)." Aeschylus, using a reference to hedoné and psyche for the first 
time, describes Darius advising the Chorus to enjoy their lives. Psyche seems 
to be their “life-spirit,” which needs to receive attention with care taken to 
keep it happy. 
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Ag. 1643. After the death of Agamemnon the Chorus ask Aegisthus: “why 
then did you yourself, from your evil (xaxfjc) psyche, not kill him yourself, 
but, with you, a woman, pollution of the land and of the gods of the land, 
killed him.” Here we have, for the first time, a reference to an “evil (xaxdc) 
psyche.” In earlier and contemporary poets we do not find this adjective, 
%aX0G, used with other psychic entities except with thumos at Il. 5.643 and 
9.636. In the first of these references Tlepolemus suggests that Sarpedon's 
thumos is kakos: the adjective could have the sense of “cowardly.” At 
Il. 9.636 Ajax calls the thumos of Achilles, “evil (xaxóç) and obdurate 
(GAAnxTOS)”; in this passage kakos probably means “evil” and certainly not 
"cowardly." At Ag. 1064 we find the only other use of kakos with a psychic 
entity in our extant Aeschylus when Clytemnestra says that Cassandra “lis- 
tens to evil phrenes." In this case Clytemnestra associates these phrenes with 
what she calls the “raving” (uatvetau) of Cassandra. When Aeschylus uses 
kakos of psyche in the case of Aegisthus, it is possible that the adjective 
means either “evil” or “cowardly” but probably means the latter. 

In this passage we see psyche act as the seat of Aegisthus' nature. The 
“life-spirit” within him was such as to keep him from committing the murder 
on his own. The Chorus have called Aegisthus a “woman” (1625) and al- 
ready asked why he did not “dare (tid) to do the deed himself” (1635).44 
Boldly they criticize his psyche and call it *cowardly." 


OVERVIEW OF PSYCHE 


We see that psyche stands apart from other psychic entities in the plays of 
Aeschylus. It signifies the “shade of the dead,” the “life” of a living person, 
or the “life-spirit” within the living person, characterized in different ways. 
Of the 13 occurrences of psyché in the dramas we found that 3 signified 
“shade of the dead," 6 “life,” and 5 “life-spirit.” 

Aeschylus refers to psyche in traditional and contemporary ways. In doing 
so he none the less introduces several new images of it. We hear of a “ran- 
som" of psyche (Ag. 965), Helen "destroying psychai" (Ag. 1457, 1466), and 
Clytemnestra “fulfilling a graceless grace" for it (Ag. 1545). We find Orestes 
having to “pay with psyche” (Choe. 276) and being a “wearing away” of the 
Nurse’s psyché (Choe. 749). The Persian leaders have “bold judgment of 
psyche” and are “best in psyche” (Per. 29, 442). Aegisthus has a “cowardly” 
psyché (Ag. 1643). 

Aeschylus sees psyché as the portion of the person that survives death. In the 
living person it is present giving life to the individual and acting as the location 
of qualities both positive and negative. The Persians were courageous in 
psyche; Aegisthus was a coward in psyche. To psyche one can give "pleasure" 
(Per. 841), making days delightful. As with other psychic entities, we see that 
overall Aeschylus refers to psyché in traditional and contemporary ways. 
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This chapter has treated nous, prapides, and psyché. All seem to have dis- 
tinctive traits within the plays. Nous and prapides appear rarely. Psyché is 
found more often but not as frequently as phrén, thumos, or the words for 
“heart” taken together. With all three our evidence suggests that Aeschylus’ 
use of these terms was chiefly a traditional one. 


8 Psychic Terms in Each Tragedy 


In chapters 2 to 7 all the instances of each psychic entity in the plays of 
Aeschylus have been grouped by term and examined. This chapter (accom- 
panied by Appendix B) will show us how the several psychic entities appear 
together in each play. I focus in particular on the identity of the characters in 
whom the psychic entities are found. 


THE PERSIANS 
Xerxes and Darius 


In Xerxes we hear at 372 that he speaks “with a cheerful phrén,” confident 
before the battle of Salamis. Later, at 750, Darius asks about Xerxes: “How 
in these things did a disease of phrenes not hold my son?” At 991, after his 
return home, the étor of Xerxes “cries out" in grief. 

"Sickness" in phrenes, it appears, leads Xerxes to his great act of pride in 
punishing the Hellespont (744-50), as he acts with “young brashness” (véo 
Oedoet, 744). In a later play, the Eumenides, Aeschylus will suggest that 
lasting “prosperity” (o/bos) comes to human beings from “health (yeu) of 
phrenes" (536). The “disease” in Xerxes’ phrenes brings about the loss of 
his olbos. Darius, later in this same speech (759-86), praises earlier rulers 
of the Persians. He mentions that the son of Medus completed the works of 
his father well because “his phrenes steered his thumos" (767). He contrasts 
his own son Xerxes, who, "being young, thought ideas suited to the young" 
(àv v£oc véa moovei, 782). The activity of the phren (peovet) of Xerxes 
matches his age. He forgets the “injunctions” (€mtotoAdc) of his father 
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(783). Consequently he brings great “sufferings” (huata) upon the Per- 
sians (786). The way in which the phrenes of Xerxes function, themselves 
afflicted by “disease,” appears to be the source of his tragic behaviour. 

After his departure the Chorus have high praise for Darius (852—-903).' 
They make reference to his exerting control over the Ionians "with his own 
phrenes" (900). In Darius phrenes appear to have functioned well, and he 
brings good rule and success to the Persians. Those of Xerxes differ, and di- 
saster is the result. 


Atossa 


Once we hear of the kardia of Atossa. After her entry she says that “worry 
(eovtis) rends (àuúoow) her in kardia” (161). In the same speech she 
mentions a “double care (uéguiva) unexpressed (GQaotos) in her phrenes” 
(165). She refers to the need to recognize the value both of wealth and of 
strength provided by men (166—7). Later, at 606, she again refers to phrenes, 
saying that a "consternation of evils terrifies" them. We see in the case of 
Atossa that her psychic entities are involved in distress, fear, and worried 
thought. 


Chorus 


At the beginning of the play the thumos of the Chorus, "prophesying evils, is 
greatly troubled within" (10). At 115 their "black-robed phren is rent 
(àpúoow) with fear,” just as Atossa's kardia will be “rent” (G4utcow) by 
"worry" (161). At 703 Darius speaks of an "ancient dread hampering them 
in their phrenes" and keeping them from speaking freely to him. His last ad- 
vice to the Chorus is for them to “give pleasure day by day to their psyché” 
(841). 

We see that the thumos and phren of the Chorus are disturbed by emotion. 
Their psyche is to be the seat of their delight as each day passes. 


The Persians 


At 29 we learn that the Persian leaders were "terrible in battle with bold 
judgment of psyche.” Those lost at Salamis were “best in psyche" (442). Be- 
fore the fateful battle the Persians prepared dinner with “obedient phrén” 
(374). At 472, on hearing of the defeat of Salamis, Atossa exclaims: “o hate- 
ful daimon, how you cheated the Persians of their phrenes!" As in Darius’ 
reference to the “disease of phrenes” in Xerxes, we see here the suggestion 
that the failure of phrenes to function well led to the Persian downfall. These 
phrenes too are vulnerable to the action of the daimon, appearing so promi- 
nently in this play as the source of destruction for the Persians.” 
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These instances of psychic terms in the Persians show us the emotions 
that Xerxes, Atossa, and the Chorus experience. In one line we learn what 
seems to be the best relationship between phrenes and thumos: phrenes are 
to “steer thumos” (767). We hear that Darius ruled well with his phrenes 
(900) but that a "disease" held those of Xerxes (750). Divine action was also 
involved: a daimon “cheated” the Persians of their phrenes (472). 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES 
Polyneices 


We do not hear of any psychic entities in Eteocles, but he refers three times 
to the phrenes of Polyneices. The Scout describes the shield of Polyneices as 
having the figure of Justice (Aixn) conducting a warrior. There are “letters” 
(yodupata) on the shield proclaiming: “I will bring this man back and he 
will have the city of his father and the occupation of his halls” (645-8). 
Eteocles describes these “letters” as “wandering with babbling of phrenes" 
(661). He doubts that Justice has ever been with Polyneices’ phrenes (663). 
He states that Justice would not be worthy of her name if she associated 
with a mortal “reckless in phrenes" (671). Eteocles locates the source of 
Polyneices’ arrogant behaviour as his phrenes. These do not function well 
but “wander.” Polyneices is “reckless” in them, nor with them does Justice 
abide. 


The Argives 


At 52 we hear the Scout say that in the Argive warriors “their thumos, iron- 
minded, blazing with courage, breathes as of lions beholding battle.” The 
Chorus see them in a negative way: “they speak haughty things against the 
city with raging (uawvouéva) phren” (484). Inwardly the thumos and phren 
of the Argives are consumed with passion for fight and victory. 


Teiresias and Amphiaraus 


We encounter references to the phrén of these two seers in the play. At 25 it 
is “with eyes and phrén” that Teiresias carries on his prophetic study of 
birds. The Scout has high praise for Amphiaraus at 593: he “plucks a deep 
furrow through his phrén, from which sprouts valuable plans.” Eteocles says 
that Amphiaraus “mingles with unholy, bold-mouthed men in spite of his 
phrenes" (612). In these two seers phren is seen as the seat of their prophetic 
skill and wisdom. Amphiaraus in his present action is acting against the ad- 
mirable phrenes that he has. 
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We hear seven times of psychic entities in the Chorus. After the deaths of 
Polyneices and Eteocles they make three references to the grief that their 
phrén experiences. At 873 they say: "[there is] no grief not from phren 
rightly, that I cry out in sorrow.” At 920 they describe themselves: “as I pour 
forth tears from a phren that grows less as I weep for these two princes." At 
967 a semi-chorus says:3 “my phrén is maddened with lamentations.” Kar- 
dia too is involved in grief. Another semi-chorus says at 968: “my kardia 
groans within.” Earlier, at 834, the Chorus respond to the deaths also by say- 
ing: *some evil chill [of pain] falls on me in my kardia.” 

When Eteocles leaves to post the champions, the Chorus state their own 
condition: “my kear does not sleep because of fear, and cares, neighbours of 
my kardia, kindle terror into flame at the people surrounding the walls” 
(287-8). Here we see two psychic entities signifying “heart” filled with ter- 
ror and worry. 

In the Chorus, therefore, in this play we see their phrén, kardia, and kear 
much involved in emotion. They are affected by fear; they feel pain; they 
grieve. 


Miscellaneous 


Of two Theban champions Eteocles says that Hyperbius is “not blameworthy 
in thumos” (507) and that Lasthenes is “old in nous but young in body” 
(622). Of Oedipus the Chorus say that he was “unable to bear the pain in his 
raging (uatvovéva) kradia of the two-fold evils he had completed with his 
hand that killed his father” (781).4 

In the Seven against Thebes we see that, in Eteocles’ view, the nature of 
Polyneices’ phrenes is negative and may contribute to his rash and unjust be- 
haviour. The Chorus think in a similar way of the phren of the Argives (484). 
It is “raging” (uauvogéva) just as was the kradia of Oedipus (781). The 
phren of both Teiresias and Amphiaraus is connected in a positive way to 
their wisdom as seers. In the Chorus we hear that their phrén, kardia, and 
kear are much involved in emotion. 


THE SUPPLIANTS 


In chapter 4 I treated in detail the instances of phrén and its cognates and 
also the instance of prapides (93) in this play. I suggested that in this tragedy 
in particular the references to phrén are important to its interpretation. The 
way in which the phrén of the Danaids functions and the assumptions 
they make about the manner in which Zeus' phren and prapides function 
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contribute in large measure to what these women choose and how they cause 
others to suffer. 
What of other psychic entities in this drama? We find the following: 


The Danaids 


At 71 they speak of “rending their cheek and kardia, inexperienced in tears.” 
At 799 they speak of “marriage” with the Aegyptiads as “piercing their 
kardia with violence.” At 785 they say that their “dear, black-skinned kear 
throbs” with fear. In these three instances we see the “heart” involved in the 
emotions of grief, pain, and fear. 


Pelasgus 


At 348 the Danaids ask Pelasgus to hear them "with kindly kardia.” He re- 
sponds to their threat of suicide by referring to their "speech scourging his 
thumos" (466). 


Human Beings 


In the passage where he describes the possibility of later speech “soothing” 
earlier painful words, Pelasgus speaks of "things not opportune, painful 
goads stirring up thumos" (448). 

In these references to kardia, kear, and thumos in the Suppliants, we see 
their role as seats of emotion. In comparison to the number of instances 
of phren (14), they do not appear to occupy a prominent place within the 
drama. 


THE AGAMEMNON 


We encounter psychic entities frequently in this play. They are mentioned in 
different characters as follows: 


Agamemnon 


Once the Chorus criticize the phrén of Agamemnon. At Aulis he “breathed an 
impious, unholy, unsanctified turning of phren" in his decision to kill Iphige- 
nia (219). The Chorus likewise tell Agamemnon that he was not "guiding his 
prapides well" in going in pursuit of Helen (802). At 965 Clytemnestra 
claims that she was “devising the ransom” of Agamemnon’s psyche. As 
he dies, Agamemnon “sends forth his thumos” (1388). The Chorus later ask 
Clytemnestra whether she can "fulfil" for the psyche of Agamemnon a 
“graceless grace" (1545). When Agamemnon does not act in a way that the 
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Chorus can approve, it is his phrenes or prapides that appear to function 
badly. When this occurs, Agamemnon is in control of them and responsible 
for their activity. 


Clytemnestra 


At line 11 we hear the watchman say that in Argos “the kear of a woman, a 
kear that counsels like a man, rules." When the Chorus doubt her announce- 
ment about Troy's fall, Clytemnestra says: “you find fault with my phrenes as 
though they were of a young child" (277). In her speech to Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra says that now the sufferings of the past are over, she "might 
speak with a griefless phren" (895). After she has killed Agamemnon, she pro- 
claims such is the case “with a fearless kardia” (1402). The Chorus describe 
her after the murder: *your phren rages with blood-dripping fortune" (1428). 

Tn these passages we see that Clytemnestra's kear and kardia are strong. 
The first “counsels like a man"; the second is “fearless.” The Chorus twice 
criticize her phrenes, once in disbelieving her announcement about Troy and 
a second time in their assessment of her behaviour after she has committed 
murder. As with Agamemnon, they see her negative behaviour as deriving 
from the state of her phrén. 


Aegisthus 


After the murder of Agamemnon the Chorus contemptuously ask Aegisthus: 
*why did you yourself, from a cowardly psyche, not kill this man?" (1643). 
They associate the state of his psyche with what they see as revolting cow- 
ardice (1625-7, 1633-5). 


Cassandra 


In the long exchange between Clytemnestra, the Chorus, and Cassandra 
(1035-1330) we find six mentions of Cassandra's phren or phrenes. Before 
she departs at 1068, Clytemnestra says that she will "speak within the 
phrenes" of Cassandra (1052). When Cassandra makes no response, Clytem- 
nestra states that the prophetess “listens to evil phrenes" as she “raves” (1064). 
The Chorus observe at 1084 that the "divine gift" abides in Cassandra's phren 
even though it is "that of a slave." At 1143 they liken Cassandra to a nightin- 
gale offering lament with “mournful phrenes.” They praise her at 1302 as one 
acting from a “bold phrén.” When she “sees” the murder of Agamemnon tak- 
ing place, they suggest that there must be “some loathing in her phrenes" to 
make her cry out as she does (1308). 

In these six passages we can observe the great importance of phrenes. 
Clytemnestra assumes that it is in these that Cassandra's understanding will 
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occur. When it does not, she assumes that their state is negative, related to 
her madness. The Chorus locate the gift of prophecy in phrén (as was the 
case with Teiresias and Amphiaraus in Septem 25 and 593). In phrenes they 
place her grief and courage and also, without their grasping the significance 
at the time, her horror at Agamemnon’s murder. 


Helen 


Twice we hear that Helen destroyed “many psychai" at Troy (1457, 1466). 
The Chorus claim that this was what Helen did (1457). Clytemnestra denies 
that one woman could be responsible for such an action (1466). 


The Argives 


At 47 the Chorus say that Agamemnon and Menelaus raised up a fleet of Ar- 
gives “crying great war from their thumos.” At 233 the Argive attendants 
were told to lift Iphigenia “with all thumos." In each case we see thumos as a 
seat of emotion. 


The Chorus 


We encounter several mentions of psychic entities in the Chorus. They appear 
together most often in the Third Stasimon (975—1033).° “Fear persistently flies 
before their prophetic kardia" (977). “Confident courage” does not sit on the 
"throne of phren to dispel fear" (983). "Thurnos, self-taught, from within sings 
the dirge of the Erinys without lyre, not having at all the dear confidence of 
hope" (992). “Kear circles in eddies tending to fulfilment near just phrenes” 
(996—7). Kardia cannot "anticipate the tongue” in pouring forth its feelings but 
instead “murmurs in darkness, filled with pain, hoping to weave out nothing 
fully opportune as pAren is kindled into flame" (1030-3). 

In this stasimon we see the activity of four psychic entities, phren, thumos, 
kardia, and kear. All contribute to the complicated response the Chorus ex- 
perience as they see Agamemnon enter the palace. The Chorus do not under- 
stand their inner reactions. They are filled with fear and foreboding. They 
have no confidence to dispel these. They entertain dark thoughts and feelings 
about the future. Their phren is on fire. It is filled with ideas relating to jus- 
tice. Their kardia murmurs, it too seeing nothing it could express as proving 
effective. What kear feels seems destined for fulfilment. The picture is com- 
plex and elaborate. The psychic entities are all active, each functioning in its 
own way and yet related to the others. No relationship among the entities 
themselves seems to be clearly indicated. Instead, they appear as threads of 
differing yet similar shades forming an intricate pattern of response within 
the Chorus. 
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Elsewhere in the Agamemnon we find six further references to phrenes in the 
Chorus. At 103 they say that “hope wards off thumos-devouring grief in their 
phrén." At 492 they mention the possibility that the light of the beacons has 
“deceived” their phrenes about Troy. At 546 they remark that their longing for 
the absent Argives made them “groan from a dark phrén.” At 805 they say that 
they welcome Agamemnon “not from the top of phrén nor in an unfriendly 
way." After the death of Agamemnon they ask what they can “speak from a 
loving phren" (1491 = 1515). Aegisthus, threatening them with violence, says 
that pains would be physicians and seers of phrenes" for them (1622). 

In these passages we see in the Chorus phren or phrenes as a seat of possi- 
ble deception (492), grief (103, 546), and affection (805, 1491 = 1515). We 
have one other reference to a psychic entity at 1121, when, in response to 
Cassandra's vision of the murder of Agamemnon, they say that “a sickly 
drop [of bile?] runs to their kardia." They experience deep pain. 

In the Chorus we observe psychic entities very much involved in different 
kinds of emotion. Phren, thumos, kardia, and kear all are deeply affected 
in this way. This is not to say that these entities fail to express "thoughts" as 
well, especially in the Third Stasimon. Once again we encounter a fusion of 
functions that we tend to separate. The instances of these entities within the 
Chorus illustrate their wide range of function and the frequent overlap in that 
function, combined also with distinctive traits appearing with each entity. 
Together these entities provide a picture of the elaborate psychological activ- 
ity taking place in the Chorus. 


Human Beings 


Several times in the Agamemnon we find general statements about psychic 
entities that involve human beings. Two such appear in the Hymn to Zeus 
(160-83). At 175 the Chorus say that the person who honours Zeus will 
"gain phrenes in everything." After saying that human beings acquire “learn- 
ing only through suffering," they describe the person enduring pain: “toil 
drips in place of sleep before kardia" (179). We see in these lines kardia 
acting as a seat of suffering. "Phrenes in everything" are the reward of 
the reverent person. Phrenes, we see, are "understanding," "intelligence," 
"wisdom," and the greatest blessing.? 

In a few contexts we encounter psychic entities referred to in negative 
ways. At 275 Clytemnestra says with scorn that she would not accept the 
"opinion of a sleeping phren." At 479 the Chorus ask: *who is so childish or 
stricken in phrenes, after being fired in kardia by the new announcement of 
flame, then, by a change of story, to grow downcast?” Here we see kardia 
aroused to joy and hope, with phrenes having the role of monitoring and as- 
sessing this emotion. If one is “stricken in phrenes,” they fail, apparently, to 
understand the situation and to prevent despondency. 
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At 502 the Chorus say that whoever does not pray for joy for the city 
should “reap the fruit of the fault of his phrenes." He should have a harvest 
of the ill-will he wishes. At 592 Clytemnestra reports the taunts spoken 
about trust in the beacon-fires: “surely this is to be lifted up in kear like a 
woman.” At 834 Agamemnon says that in the envious person “poison, sit- 
ting in kardia, doubles his pain.” In these passages we see that “the opinion 
of a sleeping phrén” is not valued.® To be “stricken in phrenes” prevents the 
response of kardia from being properly assessed and controlled. One can use 
phrenes to wish evil for others. One can also be excessively “raised up in 
kear” (592), just as one can be “fired in kardia” (481). The “poison” of mal- 
ice within kardia makes pain within double. 

In two other passages the Chorus mention psychic terms in people in gen- 
eral. At 1550, seeking true mourners at Agamemnon’s grave, they ask: 
“who will labour with truth of phrenes?” At 380, referring to prapides, 
they hope that moderate wealth may suffice for the person “taking by lot 
prapides well”; this person also will respect the "altar of Justice” (381-4). 
We see in the first passage phrenes as the source of honest and sincere grief. 
We observe in the second passage prapides associated with an understand- 
ing of the value of wealth in moderation and of the need for reverence for 
Justice.? 


These mentions of psychic entities in the Agamemnon associate them with 
important features of different characters or with actions that prove signifi- 
cant in the play. In Agamemnon phrén is connected with the decisions he 
made to pursue Helen and to kill Iphigenia (219, 802). In Clytemnestra kear 
and kardia are strong (11, 1402). The Chorus see Clytemnestra’s phren as 
one that “rages with blood-dripping fortune” (1428). Aegisthus is a coward 
in psyché (1643). Cassandra possesses several traits in her phrén or phrenes, 
especially the divine gift of prophecy (1084). 

In the Chorus we hear of several psychic entities responding in vigorous 
ways when Agamemnon enters the palace (Third Stasimon). We see them ac- 
tive in other situations as well, especially those involving emotion. In this play 
we also encounter several references to psychic entities of human beings in 
general. Most important of these is the statement in the Hymn to Zeus that the 
person honouring the chief Olympian will “gain phrenes in everything” (175). 


THE CHOEPHOROI 
Agamemnon 
Once we hear the dead Agamemnon asked to “hear with a dark phren" 


(158). Here we find phren assumed to be present in a dead person even 
though it is-“dark” and “weak” in nature. 
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Clytemnestra 


At 596 the Chorus make a general reference that clearly refers to Clytem- 
nestra. They speak of the “all-daring loves of women bold in phrenes.” Like- 
wise, at 626, they refer to “devisings of phrenes, planned by a woman, 
against her armour-bearing husband." In these two passages we see phrenes 
as the source of the “bold” behaviour of Clytemnestra and her “devisings” of 
the murder of Agamemnon. 


Aegisthus 


At 305 Orestes calls the phren of Aegisthus “womanish.” Aegisthus per- 
ceives his own phren differently. At 847 he asks the Chorus to speak about 
the report of the death of Orestes in such a way “to make it plain to a phren.” 
At 854 he confidently says that no messenger will “deceive a phrén endowed 
with eyes." He clearly believes that he has such a phren. Concerning the 
news of the death of Orestes, the Nurse says that Aegisthus will “delight his 
nous" because of it (742). We see, therefore, that Aegisthus regards himself 
as having a “perceptive phren," in spite of Orestes’ assessment.'? 


Orestes 


We find eleven references to the psychic entities of Orestes. At 754 we hear 
the Nurse say that she cared for Orestes as a child, making her attention ap- 
propriate to the “way of phren” — that is, to the state of a child's mind. At 
450 Electra asks Orestes to “write on his phrenes" her sufferings. The Cho- 
rus at 452 repeat the suggestion, telling him to "carry the story through his 
ears with a calm depth of phrenes.” At 512 the Chorus approve of Orestes 
and Electra for being “rightly decided in phrén to act.” Orestes at 704, in dis- 
guise as a messenger with news of his own death, says that it was "like impi- 
ety in phrenes" not to announce his tidings. After Orestes has entered the 
palace to carry out the murder of Clytemnestra, the Chorus tell him to “have 
the kardia of Perseus in his phrenes" (831—2). 

At the end of the play, as madness descends upon Orestes, he says: 
“phrenes, hard to control, carry me defeated" (1024). At the same time “fear 
at his kardia is ready to sing and kardia is ready to dance with Anger" 
(1024-5). At 1056 the Chorus say that it is from the blood on his hands that 
“confusion falls upon his phrenes.” 

In one passage we hear of the psyche of Orestes. At 276 Apollo has told 
him that he “would pay with his own dear psyché” if he did not murder those 
who killed his father. 

In all these instances of psychic entities in Orestes we see especially the 
prominence of phrenes. In phrenes he is to grasp how Electra has suffered. 
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In phrén he makes the decision to act. When he begins to go mad, it 
is phrenes that are particularly affected. His kardia is to be the seat of his 
courage for the murder. It too is affected by fear and anger as Orestes loses 
his senses. 


Electra 


At 211, when she spots the footprints of Orestes, Electra says that “anguish 
is present and destruction of phrenes.” At 233, after his entry, Orestes tells 
Electra not to be “struck out in phrenes with joy.” At 512 she is included 
with Orestes in the Chorus’ description of them as “rightly decided in phrén 
to act.” When Electra thinks that Orestes may have died, she says that a 
“wave of bile stands before her kardia” (193). In speaking of Clytemnestra, 
she says at 422 that all attempts by her mother to fawn would be useless be- 
cause her daughter has an “implacable thumos from her mother.” Just like 
Orestes, Electra experiences emotion in her phrenes and makes there the de- 
cision to act. She too feels emotion in her kardia. In her thumos she claims to 
be like Clytemnestra. 


Nurse 


At 746 the Nurse says that the sufferings of the House of Atreus have 
“pained her phren." In describing her care of Orestes in particular she de- 
scribes him as a “wearing away of her psyche.” Later the Chorus tell her 
to have a "cheerful phren" in summoning Aegisthus (772), since there is 
hope of redress. 


Argives 


At 303 Orestes describes the Argive fighters at Troy. They were “destroyers 
of Troy with a glorious phren." 


Chorus 


We hear three times of the phrén or phrenes of the Chorus. At 79 they say that 
they praise their rulers “in spite of phrenes, concealing bitter hatred." At 107 
they reply to Electra that they will “utter speech from phren.” At 390, once 
again, we hear of hate and phren: “malignant hate flies" before it. In this same 
passage we hear that “bitter thumos blows from the prow of kardia” (392-3). 
Twice more, we hear of kardia. At 102 the Chorus are told not to “conceal” ha- 
tred in kardia because of fear of anyone. When Electra spots the lock of hair on 


the grave, the Chorus say that their “kardia dances from fear” (167). 
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Twice also we hear of kear. At 26 the Chorus say that their kear “is fed 
with lamentations.” So too at 410 their “kear throbs” as they hear the lamen- 
tation of Orestes and Electra. 

In these passages we see the psychic entities of the Chorus much involved 
in emotion. Hatred is in phren and kardia. Fear affects kardia. Grief strikes 
kear. Once phren acts as a source of speech. 


Human Beings 


At 56 the Furies grieve that “reverence, before penetrating through the ears 
and phrenes of the people," now passes away. At 565 Orestes suggests that 
no door-keeper would receive Pylades and himself “with cheerful phren.” At 
1004 Orestes describes a robber as possibly “delighting his phren" in a de- 
vice he has found for murder. 

In these passages of the Choephoroi where psychic entities are men- 
tioned, we see their importance in different characters. In Clytemnestra 
phrenes are the location of her boldness and evil plans (596, 626). In 
Orestes phrenes are the setting of his decision to kill his mother and of the 
madness and confusion that descend upon him (512, 1024, 1056). Electra 
has an “implacable thumos” (422). She reacts in phrén and kardia to the 
return of Orestes. 

In the Chorus we find phren, kardia, and kear much involved in different 
emotions. The Furies say that, in human beings in general, it is in phren that 
“reverence” (o€Bac) is found (56). 


THE EUMENIDES 


As in the other two plays of the Oresteia we find several mentions of psychic 
entities in this last play of the trilogy. 


Clytemnestra 


In her summons to the Furies to awaken, Clytemnestra says that she has spo- 


ken “about her psyche.” She thus refers both to her “shade” and also to what 
is of crucial importance to her, the punishment of Orestes. 


Orestes 


At 88 Apollo tells Orestes: “let fear not conquer you in your phrenes.” The 
Furies describe Orestes at 303 as "spurned and neglected, not knowing 
where in phrenes rejoicing is to be found." At 466 Orestes says that Apollo 
proclaimed “pains acting as goads to his kardia” if he did not punish those 
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responsible for Agamemnon’s death. Here we see phrenes and kardia acting 
as seats of emotion: fear, joy, pain. 


Apollo 


At 17 we learn that Zeus “established the phrén” of Apollo, “inspired of 
prophecy.” At 612 Orestes, not denying his murder of Clytemnestra, asks 
Apollo to judge whether “it seems rightly or not” to his phrén. 


Athena and Hades 


At 738 Athena "praises with all thumos the male." The Chorus describe 
Hades as "seeing all things with his recording phrén” (275). 


Athenians and Fighting Cocks 


At 489 Athena urges the Athenian jurors “to transgress their oath in no way 
with unjust phrenes.” At 679 they are “to honour their oath in kardia.” At 
861 Athena asks the Chorus not “to take the kardia from fighting cocks" to 
be implanted in her citizens. The Furies pray at 986 that citizens will "hate 
with one phren." 


Chorus 


At 103 Clytemnestra asks the Chorus to see “with their kardia” the blows 
she has suffered. She then says, in general, that a "sleeping phren is clear- 
sighted with eyes" (104). At 158 the Chorus show that they have "seen": 
they speak of “reproach, coming from dreams, striking them under phrenes." 
The “dreams” they mention refer to the vision of Clytemnestra, who calls 
herself a “dream” (Ova, 116). At 782 = 812 the Furies describe themselves 
as pouring forth “poison from kardia” on to the Athenian land." 


Human Beings 


As mentioned above, at 104, we hear that in human beings “the sleeping 
phrén is clear-sighted with eyes." At 332 = 345 the Chorus describe their 
song: “hymn from the Erinyes, binding phrenes, withering for mortals.” 
Later, in their song about the positive value of fear (517-65), we hear that 
there are situations where “fear above, sitting as guardian of phrenes, is well” 
(518). At 523 they ask: “who, nurturing no fear in the light of kardia — either 
city or mortal likewise — would still honour Justice?" At 536 they say that 
“from health of phrenes is prosperity" (olbos), longed-for by all. With such 
phrenes people revere Justice. 
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In these instances of psychic entities in the Eumenides we see their role in 
several characters. In Orestes phrén is a seat of fear and joy (88, 301), kardia 
of pain (466). It is the location of Apollo’s gift of prophecy (17). In the Cho- 
rus phrén is a source of “inner sight" (104), as is kardia (103). Their phrenes 
and kardia are involved in emotion (158, 782 = 812). In human beings in 
general, phrenes and kardia should be a seat of fear (518, 523); "health of 
phrenes" leads to olbos when Justice is held in esteem (536). 


In this chapter I have presented an overview of the mentions of psychic enti- 
ties in the six tragedies of Aeschylus (the Suppliants also receiving separate 
treatment above in chapter 4). We have seen that these psychic entities are 
related to many traits of character in different individuals in the plays. This 
appears to be particularly true of phrenes. In the Persians Darius rules well 
because of his phrenes (900). Xerxes acts in foolish pride because a "'dis- 
ease” holds his phrenes (750). The Chorus experience fear in their phrenes 
(115, 703). In the Seven against Thebes Polyneices is “reckless in phrenes” 
(671) with which Justice does not abide (663). The Argives act with a “rag- 
ing phrén” (484). Atossa worries and fears in phrenes (165, 606). The Cho- 
rus especially feel grief in phrenes (873, 920, 967). 

In the Suppliants the Danaids cling to their "track of phren" (1017). Zeus' 
mighty phren is "impassable and not to be overcome" (1049); it is an 
“unfathomable sight" (1057). The Aegyptiads have “unholy” and “reckless” 
phrenes (107, 751); the Herald “sets nothing upright with his phrén” (915). 

In the Agamemnon we hear of the “unholy turning of phren" in Agamem- 
non (219), the “raging phrén” of Clytemnestra (1428), and the grief and 
“loathing” experienced by Cassandra in her phrenes as she “sees” the murder 
of Agamemnon (1143, 1308). The Chorus experience grief in phrén (103, 
546), affection there (805, 1491 = 1515), and a lack of confidence also there 
(983). Their phrenes appear to engage in thoughts relating to justice (996) and 
in “fiery” thoughts (1033). In people in general we hear that “gaining phrenes 
in everything” is the reward of the person who honours Zeus (175). 

In the Choephoroi we learn that Orestes’ resolve to kill Clytemnestra is in 
his phrenes (512) and that madness descends there (1024, 1056). In Electra’s 
phrenes likewise we hear of the decision to act (512) and her pain and joy 
over Orestes (211, 233). Clytemnestra is “bold” in phrenes (596) and devises 
evils there (626). Aegisthus is “womanish” in his phrén (305), which he 
none the less judges to be most perceptive (854). In the Chorus we hear espe- 
cially of “hate” in phrenes (79, 390). 

In the Eumenides we observe fear and the absence of joy in Orestes’ 
phrenes (88, 301). “Reproach” strikes the Chorus under their phrenes (158), 
and from their phrenes they pour forth “poison” (782 = 812). “Fear as guard- 
ian of phrenes” in human beings is something of positive value (518). From 
“health of phrenes prosperity” comes to human beings (536). 
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This examination, therefore, of the individual plays has shown the promi- 
nence of phrenes within them. Consistently Aeschylus refers to their positive 
nature as admirable and their negative nature as causing destructive behav- 
iour. 

This overview shows too the similar ways in which different psychic enti- 
ties can be referred to by Aeschylus. Both phren, for example, and kardia 
can be “raging” (Sept. 484, 781). Likewise, phrenes and psyché can be “evil” 
(Ag. 1064, 1643). “Hate” is found in phrén (Choe. 79, 390; Eum. 986) and 
in kardia (102). "Care" is in phrenes (Per. 165); “cares” are "neighbours to 
kardia” (Sept. 288). Hope is associated with thumos (Ag. 994), kardia (Ag. 
1031), and kear (Ag. 11). “Poison” comes from phrenes (Eum. 782 = 812) 
and sits on kardia (Ag. 834). We hear of the “rending” of phrén by fear (Per. 
115) and of kardia by worry (Per. 161). 

This survey suggests further an important feature of phren: prophecy is 
particularly associated with it.'? Teiresias carries on his prophetic art with 
phrenes (Sept. 25). Amphiaraus draws a “deep furrow through his phren” 
(Sept. 593). Cassandra has her “divine gift" in phrén (Ag. 1084). Zeus estab- 
lishes Apollo's phrén, “inspired by prophetic skill" (Eum. 17). 

Tn all six of Aeschylus' plays psychic entities form an important part of the 
fabric of the drama. As the tragedies were performed, the audience would 
encounter references to these entities in individual passages. They would not, 
of course, subject them to the type of analysis I have done. But they may well 
have picked up major patterns of occurrence of the psychic entities and 
observed how they differed in various characters. In the Suppliants, it ap- 
pears, the nature of the mind of the Danaids, their phren, is of great impor- 
tance in the tragedy. The mention of phrén and its cognates as the drama 
unfolds may have caught the notice of the audience. In the other plays no one 
psychic entity emerges with such prominence, but all the psychic entities 
contribute in significant ways to the presentation of character and the course 
of action in the drama as a whole. 


9 Conclusion 


In the chapters above we have seen that, like other early Greek poets, 
Aeschylus speaks of psychological activity being carried on by a number of 
psychic entities. In the six extant tragedies we find references to eight such 
entities: phren, thumos, kardia, kear, etor, nous, prapides, and psyche. I offer 
here an overview of these psychic entities and end with general observations 
on Aeschylus' use of them. 


OVERVIEW 
Nature of Psychic Entities 


Tables 9.1 and 9.2 show us the range of function of the eight psychic entities 
that appear in Aeschylus.' (For a detailed overview of each psychic entity, 
see the final portion of the discussion of each one in chapters 2, 3, and 5, 6, 
and 7.) Phren appears most frequently, associated with a large number of ac- 
tivities. More than other psychic entities it is connected with intelligence, 
thought, and planning. Its emotional range is similarly broad. It alone seems 
to be especially important in "moral" contexts. 

Thumos, appearing far less frequently than phren, is particularly con- 
nected with emotion. It functions in an "intellectual" way in relation to 
prophecy and speech. Kardia and kear likewise function prominently in 
connection to emotion. They appear too in contexts where their "physical" 
aspect appears evident. 

Like étor, which appears only once, nous and prapides are seldom found 
in Aeschylus. Prapides appear to function in ways that suggest they were 
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Table 9.1 
Phrén, Thumos, Kardia, Kear in Aeschylus 


Phren Thumos Kardia Kear 
Number of occurrences 
104 20 30 7 


TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY USES (WITH AESCHYLEAN FEATURES) 


Predominantly Physical 
Chest region Death Chest region Chest region 
Motion 
Predominantly Intellectual 
Deception None 
Intelligence 
Knowing 
Memory 
Prophecy Prophecy 
Speech Speech 
Thoughts 
Predominantly Emotional 
Anger Anger 
Cares Cares 
Courage Courage Courage 
Distress Distress Distress 
Fear Fear Fear 
Grief Grief Grief 
Hope Hope Hope 
Joy Joy Joy 
Kindness 
Love 
Madness 
Seat of Emotion 
Predominantly Moral 
Holiness 
Honour oath 
Justice 
Pride 
Prosperity 
Gods 
Zeus (3) None None None 
AESCHYLEAN USES 
Kinds of Psychic Entity 
Circling 
Counselling like a man 
Evil 
Glorious 
Implacable 
[Kindred] 
Obedient 
One 
People's 


Prophetic 
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Table 9.1 (Continued) 
Phrén, Thumos, Kardia, Kear in Aeschylus 


Phren Thumos Kardia Kear 
Raging 
Reaching to Heaven 
Self-Taught 
Slave’s 
Sweet 
Womanish 
Activities of Psychic Entity 
Decrease None 
Fear 
Hate Hate 
Honour charis 
Honour oath 
Objects in Psychic Entity 
None None 
Goodwill 
Opinion 
Poison 
Toil 
Objects Affect Psychic Entity 
Reproach None None None 
Relationship of Psychic Entities 
Steer thumos Phrenes steer 
Kardia in In phrenes 
Blows from kardia Thumos blows from 
AESCHYLEAN IMAGES 
Agricultural 
Fruit 
Furrow 
Track 
Animals 
Fighting Cocks 
Lion 
Wolf 
Breath 
Cold 
Dancing 
Dark Dark 
Deep 
Feeding 
Fire Fire Fire 
Goad Goad Goad 
Medical Medical 
Sea Sea Sea 
Wind Wind 
Sight Sight 
Sleep Sleep 
Throne 
Wandering 
Weaving 


eee — —— 
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Table 9.2 
Nous, Prapides, Psyché in Aeschylus 


Nous Prapides Psyché 


NUMBER OF OCCURRENCES 


3 3 13 
RANGE 
"Intellectual" (2) “Intellectual” (3) “Shade” (3) 
"Emotional" (1) “Life” (6) 
"Life-Spirit" (4) 
IMAGES 
Paths Paying with 
Sea Ransom 
Wearing away 
KINDS OF 


Cowardly 


closely associated with phrenes. Psyche shows its own range of function, act- 
ing as the “shade” of the dead, “life,” or “life-spirit” in a person. 

In the case of all the psychic entities we find Aeschylus using new adjec- 
tives as he discusses them in traditional and contemporary ways (see Appen- 
dix C). He also introduces many new adjectives with the psychic entities that 
place them in a wider context. By using all these new adjectives, Aeschylus 
presents the psychic entities in a new light and shows in more detail their 
varied and extended range of function. 


Similarities and Differences 


Tables 9.1 and 9.2 show some of the ways in which the different psychic 
entities both resemble and differ from one another. Phren and thumos both 
take part in certain emotions: courage, distress, and fear. Thumos is different 
in being involved in anger. Phrén’s range is wider both in emotional activi- 
ties and in its whole intellectual range. They are alike in their associations 
with speech and prophecy. In terms of images, they are together in that of 
*phrenes steering thumos" (Per. 767), and each is found in relation to a 
“goad” (Eum. 158; Supp. 448), to “fire” (Ag. 1033; Sept. 52), and to “wind” 
(Ag. 219; Choe. 393). 

Phren is different from kardia and kear in its “intellectual” range. It is like 
them in its emotional range. Both phren and kardia take part in courage, 
distress, fear, grief, and joy; with the last three emotions kear is likewise 
associated. Both phrén and kardia engage in the “new” activity of “hating”; 
in both too “raging” is found (Sept. 484, 781). “Care” troubles both phren and 
kardia (Per. 165; Sept. 288). Phrén too shares with kardia the images of “fire,” 
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“goad,” “sick nature,” “sea,” and “sight.” It shares with kear the images of 
“dark” and “sleep.”4 

Thumos resembles kardia in being involved in the emotional activities of 
anger, cares, courage, distress, fear, hope, and joy. Thumos resembles kear in 
its activities of fear, grief, hope, and joy. In one passage we hear that “thu- 
mos blows from the prow of kradia” (Choe. 392-3). In this passage we see 
thumos and kardia share in an image of the “sea;” they share also the image 
of a “goad” (Eum. 466; Supp. 448). Both thumos (Per. 10) and kardia (Ag. 
977) are associated with prophecy. Thumos and kardia alone are mentioned 
in relation to animals, thumos to a lion and wolf (Sept. 52; Choe. 422), kar- 
dia to “fighting cocks" (Eum. 861). 

Kardia and kear are very similar in the passages in which they appear. 
Kardia appears more often and has a wider range of function, especially in 
regard to emotion. The two psychic entities appear to complement each other 
in their activities. 

The appearances of nous and prapides are too few to allow comparisons 
between them and the other psychic entities. As mentioned before, prapides 
seem to resemble phrenes closely. Psyche shows its own range of meaning. 
Its role as a psychological agent within the person is found in only four pas- 
sages.5 We then see it associated, like phren, with boldness (Choe. 303; Per. 
29), the absence of courage (Ag. 983, 1643), and pleasure (Choe. 233; Eum. 
301; Per. 841). 


Relationships among the Psychic Entities 


We hear little about the relationships of the entities. Once "phrenes steer 
thumos” (Per. 767). Once “kardia is in phrenes" (Choe. 831—2). Kear on one 
occasion is “near phrenes” (Ag. 997). Thumos in one passage “blows from the 
prow of kradia” (Choe. 392-3). Apart from these references we do not find the 
psychic entities specifically related. In general Aeschylus does not appear to re- 
late these psychic entities in a defined or systematic way. It appears that, when 
the psychic entities function, they often do so individually. They can also act in 
concert (as in the Third Stasimon of the Agamemnon). In the case of multiple 
activity, each contributes its own function, complementing the others and add- 
ing to the complicated inner thoughts, feelings, desires, and other psychologi- 
cal phenomena that appear within the human being. It may be best for phrenes 
to guide thumos, but this does not always occur. More often the psychic entities 
simply act within, and the person must act with them, in them, or attempt to 
control them. This is the case whether the psychic entities act alone or together. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In chapter 1 I posed certain questions about Aeschylus’ use of psychological 
terminology which this study has endeavoured to answer. The observations I 
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offer here in answer to those questions also serve to summarize Aeschylus’ 
use of psychological terminology. 


1 In early Greek poetry a continuum appears to run between what we call 
“abstract” and “concrete,” “psychological” and “physical.” For the early 
Greeks this continuum was non-divisible. We moderns make the distinc- 
tions that mark either end of the continuum. For Aeschylus we see that the 
continuum is still an appropriate image to employ in referring to his usage 
of psychological entities. For him as for earlier Greeks the continuum 
seems to be non-divisible. The psychic entities all “lie” on the continuum. 
It may seem that certain entities appear to abide closer to one end of the 
continuum than to another. Thus, for example, in Aeschylus thumos and 
nous appear to be near the “psychological” or “abstract” end of the contin- 
uum. Kardia and kear in some instances and phrén likewise on occasion 
lie at the “physical” or “concrete” end of the continuum. But these last 
three psychic entities “move” easily along the continuum; phrén in partic- 
ular is often found at the “psychological” end. Psyché, a special case, can 
be associated with the “physical” or “concrete” end of the continuum in its 
role as “shade” of the dead or “breath” of life in the living person. But it 
too appears at the “psychological” or “abstract” end when it acts as the 
“life-spirit” within a person. 

2 In early Greek poetry we also find a lack of clear distinctions in categories 
that we moderns easily adopt. We distinguish among "intellectual," “emo- 
tional,” “volitional,” and “moral” activities. Early Greeks did not do so. 
For them these categories were not separate. This, we saw, is also the case 
with Aeschylus with regard to psychic entities. In the analysis I added the 
qualification “predominantly” to each of these categories. In any reference 
to psychic entities in Aeschylus the rich breadth of meaning implied by all 
these categories may well be present. 

3 In early Greek poetry we also find a fusion of what we call “agent” and 
“function.” Phrén, for example, can be “that which thinks,” “thinking,” 
and the “thought” that is expressed. This fusion appears to be present also 
in Aeschylus. In the case of thumos we saw it, “self-taught, singing the 
dirge of the Erinys" at Ag. 990-2. Here it is clearly what we would call an 
“agent.” We also saw it “blowing from the prow of kradia” (Choe. 392-3). 
Here it appears to be what we would call the “function” of this psychic en- 
tity, namely “anger.” 

4 One psychic entity appears to be especially prominent in Aeschylus: 
phrén. After the analysis in chapters 2 and 3 I suggested that the versatility 
and flexibility of this psychic entity may account for its frequent mention 
in the plays. First, phrén was traditionally associated with varied intellec- 
tual activity, especially deliberation, pondering, and the consideration of 
choices. Drama discusses people faced with crises, with the need to make 
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decisions, and also with the need for strength, courage, and endurance in 
carrying out decisions to act. Human beings in such situations of dilemma 
and crisis, when choices have to be made, often act in phrenes as location, 
by them as means, or with them as accompaniment. Engaging in thought 
in phrenes, they then resolve upon action, never having clear knowledge 
that the choices made will be correct but facing none the less the necessity 
of choice and proceeding to act. 

A second reason that phrén may have appeared so often is its associa- 
tion with a wide range of emotional activity, sometimes with thought asso- 
ciated with it, sometimes not. Again its breadth of function would be 
appropriate for describing people acting and reacting in circumstances of 
crisis. Third, phrén was associated with “moral” behaviour in people and 
with traits of character that resulted in different “moral” choices. Having 
this association, it would once more appear to be an appropriate psychic 
entity to mention in the characters so often found in situations of moral 
questions and choices. 

5 Nous appears rarely in Aeschylus, only three times." In chapter 7 I sug- 
gested that nous may appear so seldom because of the nature of the intel- 
lectual activity with which it was chiefly associated. Nous is the psychic 
entity that can "see" the truth of a situation, grasp the essential nature of a 
person, or discern accurately divine affairs. Its function is highly valued 
but problematic, since it “loves to hide.” It does not always act within a 
person when needed. Nor is nous easy to discern in another, even though it 
is closely connected with someone's deepest qualities and traits of charac- 
ter. If nous does function, the person probably immediately knows how to 
act correctly. Drama does not treat people in situations with clear solu- 
tions. Instead, they find themselves in circumstances that require decisions 
that may entail terrible consequences. Is Agamemnon to slay Iphigenia? 
Is Orestes to kill Clytemnestra? Who is to fight at the seventh gate of 
Thebes? Are the Danaids to escape the Aegyptiads? Nous perhaps could 
“see” what choice was best. This activity of nous fails to take place. In- 
stead, as we have seen, it is in phrenes that human beings may have to act. 

6 In early Greek poetry it appears that person and psychic entities always 
remain distinct. The individual perceives his psychological activity as 
carried on by a number of psychic entities. These entities are often alike. 
They overlap in many functions. Yet frequently they display distinctive 
traits and are not simply interchangeable. This situation regarding person 
and psychic entities appears to hold true for Aeschylus as well. 

We have seen the various functions of phren, thumos, kardia, kear, 
nous, prapides, and psyché within different people. We have observed 
how similar they can be. We have noted also how various and different 
their individual characteristics can be. Phrenes are in no way the same as 
thumos, as kardia and kear, as nous, or as psyche. Phrenes are similar to 
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prapides, and yet these two psychic entities are also referred to in different 
ways. People in Aeschylus’ plays appear to remain separate from these 
psychic entities. These entities have different roles within them. They can 
be independent agents engaging in various functions. They can serve as lo- 
cations where people act and instruments with which they act. Individuals 
can affect these psychic entities, as can outside agents, objects, and the 
gods. Manifold and changing is psychological activity within. The psychic 
entities are usually mentioned individually. Sometimes they act together. 
Always they contribute to what happens within individuals and to the be- 
haviour and choices that these people make. 

7 In chapter 8 we observed how psychic entities functioned in different 
individuals in each drama. We saw how significant their nature could be. 
This proved to be especially true of phrenes. In Xerxes phrenes have a 
“disease” (Per. 950). Polyneices is “reckless in phrenes” (Sept. 671). The 
Danaids cling to a “track of phrén” (Supp. 1017), avoiding the Aegyp- 
tiads with their “unholy phrenes” (751). In Agamemnon there is an 
“unholy turning of phren” (Ag. 219). Clytemnestra’s phrén “rages” (Ag. 
1428) and she is “bold in phrenes” (Choe. 626). Aegisthus’s phren is 
“womanish” (Choe. 305). Orestes resolves to act in phrenes (Choe. 512) 
and suffers the onset of madness there (1024, 1056). In Amphiaraus and 
Teiresias (Sept. 25, 593), Cassandra (Ag. 1084), and Apollo (Eum. 17) the 
gift of prophecy is associated with phrenes. The various psychic entities 
contribute to the depiction of character in the individuals in the six trage- 
dies. This seems to be particularly true of phren and its cognates in the 
Suppliants (see chapter 4). 


Aeschylus refers often to psychic entities in ways that are found also in ear- 
lier and contemporary poets. Such ways, we might assume, would be only 
what was expected in the genre of drama. These tragedies were written for 
performance. The ways in which psychic entities are referred to would nec- 
essarily be ones that were familiar to the audience. What the dramatist might 
do within the context of traditional and contemporary usage is to introduce 
new adjectives with the psychic entities. This Aeschylus frequently does. 

Yet Aeschylus does more. First, he introduces new uses of the psychic 
terms, expanding their range of function. Second, he employs images of the 
psychic entities, rich, thought-provoking, and suggestive. Aeschylus' audi- 
ence, on the one hand, would easily recognize the psychic entities, hearing 
them spoken of in familiar ways. On the other hand, they would also find 
themselves exposed to new references to these entities, ones that would chal- 
lenge their imaginations. In large measure Aeschylus' references to psychic 
entities are similar to those of earlier and contemporary poets; in many ways 
they are different. We can say, therefore, that Aeschylus' use of psychologi- 
cal terminology is both traditional and new. 


APPENDIX A 


An Overview of Psychic Entities 


This appendix lists and classifies all passages where psychic entities are mentioned in 
the extant tragedies and fragments. The entities are treated in the order found in the 
book itself — phren, thumos, kardia, kear, étor, nous, prapides, and psyche — and, 
within the categories described below, by their appearance in the plays chronologi- 
cally ordered, with the P. v. placed last, after the fragments. 

All mentions of each psychic entity are classified according to the following cate- 
gories: 


Psychic entity present or active in a person. 

A person acts in, by, or with the psychic entity. 

A person has a direct relationship with the psychic entity. 
A person is described in relationship to the psychic entity. 
Outside objects present in or acting upon the psychic entity. 
Outside agents affect the psychic entity. 

Impersonal expressions involving the psychic entity. 
Psychic entity acts as a location of other psychic entities. 


uoammoonu»m 


The psychic entities are also classified here by case and grammatical construction 
of each mention (col. 3); the person in whom the psychic entity is found (in square 
brackets); and the line or lines close by where other psychic entities are mentioned 
(cf). 

References to passages that are too fragmentary or without clear context are given 
at the end of each section. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
abs. absolute obj. objective 
acc. accusative part. part affected 
adj. adjective perf. perfect 
art. articular pl. plural 
d.o. direct object pres. present 
dat. dative ref. reference 
gen. genitive resp. respect 
ind. indicative s. singular 
ind. obj. indirect object subj. subjective 
inf. infinitive voc. vocative 
loc. locative w. with 
nom. nominative 


I. PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


Passage Description 
A. PHREN PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 
1 Per. 115 “my black-robed phren is torn with fear" [Chorus] 
(pedayyitwv duvocopat, Qófoc) 
2 Per. 750 “a disease of phrenes not hold my son?” [Xerxes] 
(vóooc, £y) 
3 Per 767 "his phrenes steered his thumos" [Son of Medus] 
(cf 11.18) (olaXootoooéo) 
4 Sept. 661 “letters ... babbling with wandering of phrenes” 
[Polyneices] 
(yodupata, pottos) 
[5 Sept. 873 “no grief not from phren rightly" [Chorus] 
(8dA0¢) 
6 Sept. 967 “my phren is maddened with lamentations” 
(cf 111.2) [Semi-chorus] 
(waivopal, vóoc) 
7 Supp.513 “Iam distressed by fear of phren" [Chorus] 
(oóoc, Svapogew) 
8 Supp.599 “what of these things does the phrén of Zeus not 
bring?” 
(péQu) 
9 Supp.940 “according to the goodwill of their phrenes" [Chorus] 


(eŭvora) 


Syntax 


Nom. s. 
Gen. pl./subj. gen. 
Nom. pl. 


Gen. pl./subj. gen. 


Gen. s/w. èx] 


Nom. s. 


Gen. s./subj. gen. 


Nom. s. 


Gen. pl /subj. gen. 
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Passage 


Description 


Syntax 


10 Supp. 1017 


11 Supp. 1049 


12 Ag. 219 


13 Ag. 275 


14 Ag. 502 


15 Ag. 983 
(cf 111.6) 


16 Ag. 996 
(cf 11.4, 
Iv.4) 


17 Ag. 1033 
(cf 111.7, 8) 


18 Ag. 1308 


19 Ag. 1428 


20 Ag. 1550 


21 Ag. 1622 


22 Choe. 79 


23 Choe. 211 


24 Choe. 305 


25 Choe. 452 


“I will not warp the former track of my phren" 
[Chorus] 

(Siaoteeda, bxvoc) 

“great impassable phren of Zeus is not overcome" 
(ue yóXa, &zéparoc, xaoparóc) 

“breathing an impious, unholy, unsanctified turning 
of phren" [Agamemnon] 

(toonaia) 

“I would not take the fancy of a sleeping phrën” 
[Clytemnestra] 

(6óEo, Poiltovoa) 

“may he himself bear the fruit of the fault of his 
phrenes” [Some person] 

(xapzóco, dpaotia) 

“nor does confident courage sit on the throne of my 
phrén to dispel fear" [Chorus] 

(0ápooc, 9oóvoc) 

“kear circling ... near just phrenes" [Chorus] 
(xéag, £vOvxoc) 


“as my phren is kindled into flame" [Chorus] 
(Gomvo£o) 

"unless there is some loathing of phrenes” [Cassandra] 
(atwyos) 

“your phrén rages with blood-dripping fortune” 
[Clytemnestra] 

(éxmpaivouat, tuxá) 

“who will labour with truth of phrenes?” 

(xov£o, GANBEL0) 

“bonds and pains of hunger are most excellent physi- 
cians and seers of phrenes to teach even old age” 
[Chorus] 

(Seopdc, ún, iatedpavtis) 

“to praise ... in spite of phrenes, conquering bitter 
loathing” [Chorus] 

(aivéw, otbyos) 

“anguish is present and destruction of phrenes” 
[Electra] 

(xatapBbogd) 

"his phrén is womanish" [Aegisthus] 

(BAVC) 

“carry the story through your ears with a calm depth 
of phrenes” [Orestes] 

(ovvtetoaivw, uü80c, BóOoc) 


Gen. s./subj. gen. 


Nom. s. 


Gen. s./obj. gen. 


Gen. s./subj. gen. 


Gen. pl./subj. gen. 


Gen. s./subj. gen. 


Dat. pl./w. xoóc 


Gen. s./gen. abs. 
Gen. pl./subj. gen. 


Nom. s. 


Gen. pl./subj. gen. 


Gen. pl./obj. gen. 


Gen. pl./w. Bia 


Gen. pl./obj. gen. 


Nom. s. 


Gen. pl /subj. gen. 
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Passage 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


41 


Choe. 626 


Choe. 754 


Choe. 1024 
(cf 111.13) 


Eum. 104 
(cf 111.14) 
Eum. 536 
Fr. 290 
p.v. 34 


p.v. 673 


p.v. 789 


P. v. 842 


Description 


“devisings of phrenes, planned by a woman against 
her ... husband" [Clytemnestra] 

(ufo) 

“in the manner of phren" [A child] 

(x9óxoc) 

“for phrenes, hard to govern, carry me defeated" 
[Orestes] 

(Sioagxtos, $£oo) 

“for the sleeping phrén is clear-sighted with eyes" 
(£060voo, Aapmevvw, Supa) 

“from the health of phrenes ... is prosperity” 
(byieva, ÓXBoc) 

“mirthless phrén” 

(&y£Xatoc) 

*phrenes of Zeus are hard to move by entreaty" 
(Svoragaitntos) 

“my form and phrenes were distorted” [Io] 
(&u&ovpodoc) 

“wandering which you write on the mindful writing 
tablets of your phrenes" [Io] 

(nÀ&vn, 8£Xvoc) 

“these are signs of my phrén, how it sees more" 
[Prometheus] 

(onu&a, &uóc, óépxopat) 


A PERSON ACTS IN, BY, OR WITH PHREN 


Per. 372 


Per. 374 


Per. 900 
Sept. 25 


Sept. 484 


Sept. 593 


“he spoke very much with a cheerful phren" [Xerxes] 
(żyw, evOupOS) 

“they prepared dinner with an obedient phren" 
[Captains] 

(nopaóvo, zxe(Gagxoc) 

“he ruled with his own phrenes" [Darius] 
(xoat$vo, ooéreooc) 

“seer ... observing in ears and phrenes" 

(vio) 

*as they [Argives] speak haughty things with raging 
phren" 

(Bato, warvopéva) 

“plucking a deep furrow through phrén, from which 
sprouts the valuable plans” [Amphiaraus] 

(ndonw, GAoE, xedve) 


Syntax 


Gen. pl./subj. gen. 


Gen. s /subj. gen. 


Nom. pl. 


Nom. s. 

Gen. pl /subj. gen. 
Nom. s. 

Nom. pl. 

Nom. pl. 


Gen. pl /subj. gen. 


Gen. s./subj. gen. 


Gen. s/w. 616 


Dat. s./means 


Dat. pl./means 
Dat. pl./w. £v 


Dat. s./means 


Gen. s/w. dud 
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Passage 


42 


43 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 
55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


Sept. 920 


[Sept. 1034 
(cf vrir.2) 


Supp. 107 


Supp. 606 


Supp. T15 


Supp. 915 
Supp. 989 
Ag. 546 
Ag. 805 


(cf v1.2) 
Ag. 895 


Ag. 1143 


Ag. 1491 
Ag. 1515 
Choe. 107 
(cf 111.20) 
Choe. 158 


Choe. 303 


Choe. 450 


Choe. 512 


Description 


“as I pour forth tears from a phrén which grows less" 
[Chorus] 

(uwvt8o) 

“living with a kindred phrén with one having died” 
[Antigone] 

(Saw, obyyovoc) 

“flourishing with reckless phrenes because of our 
marriage” [Aegyptiads] 

(04w, óvonagápovAoc) 

“I grow young again with aged phren" [Danaus] 
(&vnpáco, Ynocuóc) 

“old messenger ... young with an eloquent phrén” 
[Danaus] 

(fjBác, ebyAwoaos) 

“you set nothing aright with your phrén” [Herald] 
(60060) 

"to honour gratitude from bottom of pAren" [Danaus] 
(aéBo águ, movpvds) 

“I groaned much from a dark phrén” [Chorus] 
(&vaotévo, áuavoóc) 


"not from top of phren" [Chorus] 

(dxooc) 

"having endured all these things with a griefless 
phren" [Clytemnestra] 

(tAdw, &xévOmvoc) 

"]ike a nightingale groaning with mournful phrenes 
‘Itys’” [re: Cassandra] 

(oxévo, pidoutos) 

“what am I to say from a loving phrén?” [Chorus] 
(&ixtov, ioc) 

as in Ag. 1491 

“I will utter the speech from my phrén” [Chorus] 
(A8yw, Aoyos) 

“hear from a dark phrén” [Agamemnon] 

(xd, àuavgós) 


“destroyers of Troy, with a glorious phrén” [Citizens 
of Argos] 

(&vaoroxrjo, etdoEos) 

“write these things on your phrenes” [Orestes] 
(roo) 


“since you are rightly decided in phrén to act" 
[Orestes and Electra] (xatogðów) 


Syntax 


Gen. s/w, £x 


Dat. s./manner] 


Dat. pl./manner 


Dat. s./manner 


Dat. s./means 


Dat. s./loc./means 
Gen. s./w. &x 
Gen. s/w. èx 
Gen. s/w. G06 


Dat. s./manner 


Dat. pl./manner 


Gen. s/w. èx 


Gen. s./w. &x 
Gen. s./w. Èx 


Dat. s./manner 


Dat. pl./w. v 


Dat. s./loc. 
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Passage 


60 


61 


62 


65 


68 


69 


Choe. 565 


Choe. 772 


Eum. 275 


Eum. 301 


Eum. 489 


Eum. 986 


Frgs.: None 


P. V.: None 


Per.: None 
Sept.: None 
Supp.: None 


Ag. 175 
(cf 111.4) 


Ag. 1064 


Choe. 1004 


Eum.: None 
Frgs.: None 


P. v.: None 


Description 


“no one of the doorkeepers would receive us with a 
cheerful phrén” 

(Séxopat, pordeds) 

“with a cheerful phren order him to come” [Nurse] 
(avayw, yabotaa) 

“he sees all with his recording phren" [Hades] 
(éxwndw, dektoyedos) 

“not knowing where in phrenes rejoicing is to be 
found” [Orestes] 

(xaiget) 

“transgressing their oath in no way with unjust 
phrenes" [Jurors] 

(meQdw, &xóvxoc) 

“to hate with one phren" [Athenians] 

(orvy£o, mia) 


. A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH PHREN 


*[a person] will gain phrenes in everything" 
(vv yyàvo) 

“surely she rages and listens to evil phrenes” 
[Cassandra] 

(x00, XaXÓc) 

“he might delight his phren in many ways" 
[Highwayman] 

(BeQuaivw) 


A PERSON IS DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO PHREN 


Per.: None 
Sept. 612 


“mingled with ... men, in spite of his phrenes” 
[Amphiaraus] 
(Bic) 


Syntax 


Dat. s./manner 


Dat. s./manner 
Dat. s./means 


Gen. pl./w. óxtov 


Dat. pl./ manner 


Dat. s./manner 


Gen. pl./w. verb 


Gen. pl./w. verb 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Gen. pl./w. Bia 
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Passage Description 
70 Sept. 671 “Justice associating with a mortal reckless in 
Phrenes” [Polyneices] 
(1áàvtoAuoc) 
71 Supp.751 “with unholy phrenes” [Aegyptiads] 
(Oboayvoc) 
72 Ag. 479 “who is so childish or stricken in phrenes?" 
(cf 11.28) | (xómto) 
73 Ag. 1302 “you are resolute from a courageous phrén” 
[Cassandra] 
(thypLov, eütoAuoc) 
74 Choe. 233 “do not be astounded in your phrenes with joy" 
[Electra] 
(ExrAdvvo, xagó) 
75 Choe. 596 “all daring loves of women bold in phrenes" 
(Zows, vAduov) 
— Eum.: None 
— Frgs.: None 
76 P.v.361 "for stricken to the very phrenes, he was reduced to 
ash" [Typhon] 
(rotto), abtos) 
77 P.V. 412 “deprived of your phrenes, you wander” 
[Prometheus] 
(GnoopdAAw, nAaváo) 
78 pP.v. 856 “they, set aflutter in their phrenes, will come” 
[Aegyptiads] 
(zxvoiéQ) 
E. OUTSIDE OBJECTS PRESENT IN OR ACTING ON PHREN 
79 Per. 165 "these things are a double care unexpressed in my 
(cf 1.29)  phrenes" [Atossa] 
(uéguu va) 
80 Per 606 "such a consternation of evils terrifies my phrenes" 
[Atossa] 
(ExmdrnEis xaxàv, &xooéo) 
81 Per. 703. "since an old fear hampers you in your phrenes" 
[Chorus] 
(9éoc, &vbiotypL) 
— Sept.: None 
82 Supp.379 “fear holds me in my phrenes” [Pelasgus] 


($ópoc, éx@) 


Syntax 


Acc. pl./resp. 


Dat. pl./manner 
Gen. pl./w. verb 


Gen. s./w. &xó 


Acc. pl./resp. 


Dat. pl./resp. 


Acc. pl/resp. 


Gen. pl./w. verb 


Acc. pl/resp. 


Dat. pl./ w. èv 


Acc. pl. /d.o. 


Gen. pl./w. verb 


Acc. pl./d.o. 
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Passage Description 


83 Ag. 103 “hope wards off insatiate care and thumos — 
devouring grief in phrén” [Chorus] 
(éAnuc, Xo) 
84 Ag. 492 “we will know whether this delightful light, as it 
comes, has deceived our phrenes" [Chorus] 
(pas, pnàów) 
85 Ag. 1084 “the divine gift remains in a phrén even though it is a 
slave's" [Cassandra] 
(16 Belov, ovos) 
86 Choe.56 “reverence ... before penetrating through the ears and 
phren of the people” 
(oéBac, neoaivw, duos) 
87 Choe.390 “why should I conceal what malignant hate flies 
(cf 11.5, before my phrén?” [Chorus] 
mt. 12) (at$yoc, ToTdOLaL) 
88 Choe.704 “this was to me in phrenes like impiety” [Orestes] 
(G&vooéfeiw) 
89 Choe. 746 “pains have distressed my phrén in my chest" [Nurse] 
(cf v1.2) (GAyos, &Ayúvw, 806) 
90 Choe. 1056 “confusion falls upon your phrenes" [Orestes] 
(Tagaypócç, mitvw) 
91 Eum. 88 “let not fear conquer you in phrenes” [Orestes] 
($ófloc, vixdw) 
92 Eum. 158 “reproach ... struck me under phrenes, under my 


liver” [Orestes] 
(Svedos, Tóx vo) 


93 Eum.332 “this hymn ... binding phrenes” [Human beings] 
(6p voc, 6écjuoc) 
94 Eum.345 asin Eum. 332 


95 Eum.518 “fear above, sitting as guardian of phrenes” 
(Seipa, énioxomoc) 


— Frgs.: None 
96 pPv181 "piercing fear stirs up my phrenes" [Chorus] 
(cfiv9) — (@6Bos, 8165) 
97 Pv, 881 “my kradia kicks my phrén with fear" [Io] 


(cf 1.16)  (QaxtiCw, póßos) 


98 py.1061 “go away ... in order that the merciless roar of thun- 
der not craze your phrenes” [Chorus] 
(ubxnpa, fio) 


Syntax 


Dat. s./loc. 


Acc. pl /d.o. 


Dat. s./w. Èv 


Gen. s/w. ôté 


Gen. s./w. 1tápoiüg 


Dat. pl./w. £v 
Acc. s./d.o. 
Acc. pl./w. &c 
Acc. pl./part 


Acc. pl./w. 626 


Gen. pl./obj. gen. 


Gen. pl./obj. gen. 


Acc. pl./d.o. 
Acc. pl./d.o. 


Acc. pl./d.o. 
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Passage 


Description 


Syntax 


F. 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


Per. 472 


Sept. 663 


Supp. 515 


Supp. 105 


Ag. 277 


Ag. 1052 


Choe. 847 


Choe. 854 


Eum. 17 


Fr. 467 


P. v. 131 


P.V. 444 


P. v. 628 


OUTSIDE AGENTS AFFECT PHREN 


*o hateful daimon, how you have cheated the Per- 
sians of their phrenes" 
(Saipwv, pets) 


“if the maiden Justice had been with his works and 
phrenes" [Polyneices] 

(Aixn, någe) 

“you [Pelasgus], speaking and acting, delight our 
phren" [Chorus] 

(eddoaivw) 

“in what way should I be about to observe the phrén 
of Zeus, a fathomless sight” [Chorus] 

(xaBogaw, Sic) 


“you [Chorus] found fault with my phrenes as of a 
young child” (Clytemnestra] 
(pop, nais) 


“I (Clytemnestra], speaking within her phrenes, per- 
suade her with speech” [Cassandra] 
Qvo, metOw) 


“what of these would you [Chorus] say to us to make 
it clear to a phrén?” [Aegisthus] 

(Sydow) 

“he [Messenger] would not deceive a phrén endowed 
with eyes” [Aegisthus] 

(HAEXTHO, Opatwpevy) 

“Zeus ... having established his phrén inspired of 
prophetic skill" [Phoebus] 

(«tito évOEoc téxvne) 

“Demeter, you who nourished my phren" 

(1o&oo, póc) 

"this friendly band [Chorus] ... having persuaded 
fatherly phrenes" [Oceanus] 

(ztagetzxov, nate@os) 

“I [Prometheus] made them intelligent and sharers in 
phrenes" [Mortals] 

(Évvouc, énioXoc) 

“I [Prometheus] hesitate to disturb your phrenes" [Io] 
(00à000, obg) 


Gen. pl./w. verb 


Dat. pl/w. verb 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. pl./d.o. 


Gen. pl./w. ioo 


Dat. s./ind. obj. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. pl./d.o. 


Gen. pl/w. adj. 


Acc. pl./d.o. 
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Passage Description Syntax 


G. IMPERSONAL EXPRESSIONS WITH PHREN 


112 Eum.612 “judge this blood, if it seems justly to your phren or Dat. s./w. verb 
not” [Apollo] 
(Soxéw, oóc) 


H. PHREN ACTS AS A LOCATION OF PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


113 Choe. 831 “having the kardia of Perseus in phrenes" [Orestes] Dat. pl./w. év 
(cf 111.26) (xagdia, £yo) 


Note: Because the context is unclear, references to phren in Supp. 850 and Frgs. 168 a, 451 r, 
and 451 s have been omitted. 


Il. THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


Passage Description Syntax 


A. THUMOS PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 


] Per 10 “my thumos, prophesying evils, is greatly troubled Nom. s. 
within” [Chorus] 
(naxopavtic, 6edohoméew) 
2 Sept. 52 “their thumos. iron-minded, blazing with courage, Nom. s. 
breathes as of lions beholding battle” [Argives] 
(ciSNEdHEV, PALYOV, xvéo) 
3 Supp. 448 “things not opportune, painful goads stirring up thu- Gen. s./obj. gen. 


mos" [Persons] 
(xaigia, xévtoa) 


4 Ag.992 “my self-taught thumos within sings the dirge of the Nom. s. 
(cf 1.16, 1v.4) Erinys without lyre, not having at all the dear confi- 
dence of hope" [Chorus] 
(adtodiSaxtos, óuvo8éo, éxi6og Bodoc) 
5 Choe. 393 “from the prow of my kradia bitter thumos blows” Nom. s. 
(cf 1.87, [Chorus] 
11.12) (&guróc, nm) 
6 Choe. 422 “just like a savage-minded wolf the thumos from our Nom. s. 
mother is implacable” [Electra] 
(&oavtos) 
— Eum.: None 
7 Fr 159 “my thumos, once reaching up to heaven, falls to Nom. s. 


earth and addresses me thus” [Tantalus] 
(Èuós, xveew, nio, noooQovéo) 


— p.v: None 
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Passage Description Syntax 
B. A PERSON ACTS IN, BY, OR WITH THUMOS 
— Per: None 
— Sept.: None 
— Supp.: None 
8 Ag. 47 “a fleet of Argives, crying great war from thumos” Gen. s/w. Èx 
(Oto) 
9 Ag. 233 “servants, lifting her with all thumos” Dat. s./manner 
(Aaufóvo, àégónv, nàc) 
— Choe.: None 
10 Eum.738 “I praise the male entirely with all thumos" [Athena] Dat. s./manner 


(aivéw, &xac) 
Frgs.: None 


P. V. 706 “you, put my words in your thumos” [Io] 
(Badr, Adyos) 


. A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH THUMOS 


Per.: None 

Sept.: None 

Supp.: None 

Ag. 1388 “he sent forth his own thumos” [Agamemnon] 
(6opatvo) 

Choe.: None 

Eum.: None 

Fr. 168 "whom they, being gentle, meet, having a sweet 
thumos" |?] 
(£xo?, wedipewv) 

Fr. 243 “T have a thumos perceptive of these things" [?] 
(Exo, inxoyvapov) 

PV. 539 “sweet is it to stretch out a long life in confident 


hopes, increasing thumos in bright joys” 
(GAbaivw, eÙpgoovvn) 


. A PERSON IS DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO THUMOS 


Per: None 

Sept. 507 "not blameworthy in form, thumos, nor in fashion of 
arms" [Hyperbius] 
(mopnTtós) 


Supp. 566 “mortals ... shook in their shumos with pale fear” 
(1&0, Seiwa) 


Dat. s./loc. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s./d.o. 


Acc. s /resp. 


Acc. s./resp. 
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Passage Description Syntax 


— Ag.: None 

— Choe.: None 
—- Eum.: None 
— Frgs.: None 


— PV.. None 


E. OUTSIDE OBJECTS PRESENT IN OR ACTING ON THUMOS 


None 


F. OUTSIDE AGENTS AFFECT THUMOS 


18 Per 767 “his phrenes steered his thumos" [Son of Medus] Acc. s./d.o. 
(cf 1.3) (oiaxooteodéw) 

— Sept.: None 
— Supp.: None 
— Ag.: None 
- Choe.: None 

[19 Eum. 844 “Mother Night, hear my thumos” [Chorus] Acc. s./d.o.] 

(tw) 
[20 Eum. 876 asin Eum. 844] 
21 Pr.v. 830 “if someone ... does not by force dry up a thumos Acc. s./d.o. 


(cfiv.13) that is bursting" [Prometheus] 
(ioxvatvo, aQoryóv) 


G. IMPERSONAL EXPRESSIONS WITH THUMOS 


None 


H. THUMOS ACTS AS A LOCATION OF PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


None 


Note: Because the context is unclear, references to thumos in Frgs. 451 e and 451 n have been 
omitted. 


III. KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


Passage Description Syntax 


A. KARDIA PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 


— Per: None 
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Passage Description Syntax 
1 Sept.288 “cares, neighbours of my kardia, kindle terror into Gen. s./subj. gen. 
(cf 1v.1) the flame" [Chorus] 
(néguiva, yeitwv, Gozvoéo, v&ooc) 
2 Sept.968 “my kardia within groans” [Half-Chorus} Nom. s. 
(cf 1.6) (otév@) 
3 Supp.466 “Ihave heard a word scourging my kardia” Gen. s./obj. gen. 
[Pelasgus] 
(AOYOS, paouxtho) 
4 Ag. 179 “toil, remedy of pain, drips in place of sleep before Gen. s./w. %Q0 
(cf 1.66) the kardia” [Chorus] 
(novog, otto) 
5 Ag. 834 “for malignant poison sitting on the kardia doubles Gen. s./w. verb 
the pain for one possessing this disease” [Envious 
Person] 
(ids, xoóonuou) 
6 Ag. 977 “why does this fear persistently fly, hovering before Gen. s/w. adj. 
(cf 1.15) my prophetic kardia” [Chorus] 
(Seipa, MQOOTATÁOLOS, TEQUGKOTOS) 
7 Ag. 1028 “my kardia, anticipating my tongue, would pour forth Nom. s. 
(cf 1.17) these things" [Chorus] 
(ÈEéxw, nooQ0ócaoa) 
8 Ag.1030-1 "now it [kardia] thunders, filled with pain and hoping [Nom. s.] 
(cf 1.17) to weave out fully nothing opportune as my phren is 
kindled into flame" [Chorus] 
(Boéuo, OvpaX ys, émednouéva, éxtoAumEvw) 
9 Ag. 1121 “to my kardia runs the sickly drop [of bile]” [Chorus] Acc. s./w. &ní 
(ataywv, TOEXW) 
10 Choe. 167 “speak on but my kardia dances with fear" [Chorus] Nom. s. 
(Ópxéonou, PoBos) 
11 Choe. 183 “and to me a wave of bile stands before my kardia” Dat. s./w. verb 
[Electra] 
(xhvda@viov xoMis, TEocictapaL) 
12 Choe. 392 “from the prow of my kardia bitter thumos blows" Gen. s./subj. gen. 
(cf 1.87, [Chorus] 
1.5) (edoa) 
13 Choe. 1024 “at my kardia fear is ready to sing and to dance with Dat. s./w. 196 
(cf 1.28) anger" [Orestes] 
($ófoc, deidm, óxopxéopou) 
14 Eum.466 ^ "Apollo... proclaiming pains as a goad to my Dat. sind. obj. 
kardia" [Orestes] 
(dX yoc, &vxixevipov) 
15 Eum. 523 


“nurturing no fear in the light of kardia” [Person] 
(d€0¢) 


Gen. s./subj. gen. 
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Description 


“my kardia kicks my phrén with fear” [Io] 
(Aaxtigw, boos) 


A PERSON ACTS IN, BY, OR WITH KARDIA 


A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH KARDIA 


Passage 
— Frgs.: None 
16 Pv. 881 
(cf 1.97) 
B. 
- Per: None 
17 Sept. 781 
(cf 1v.2) 
18 Supp. 348 
19 Ag. 1402 
20 Choe. 102 
(cf 1.55) 
21 Eum. 103 
(cf 1.29) 
22 Eum. 679 
23 Eum. 782 
24 Eum.812 
— Frgs.: None 
— p.v.: None 
C. 
— Per: None 
— Sept.: None 
25 Supp. 71 
— Ag.: None 
26 Choe. 832 
(cf 1.113) 
— Eum.: None 
— Frgs.: None 


P. V.: None 


“unable to bear the pain in raging kradia” [Oedipus] 
(patvouéva) 

*hear me with kindly kardia" [Pelasgus] 

(X60, TEdHEWV) 

*with fearless kardia I say" [Clytemnestra] 
(&roeotoc, Aéyo) 

*do not conceal [hate] within your kardia from fear 
of anyone" [Chorus] 

(xev8o, póßos) 

“see these blows with your kardia” [Chorus] 
Gay 

“honour the oath in your kardia” [Jurors] 

yfipoc, oso) 

"sending forth poison, poison causing grief in turn 
from my kardia, dripping on the earth, not to be 
endured" [Chorus] 

(ueBinp, ids) 

as in Eum. 782 


“I rend my cheek ... and my kardia inexperienced in 


tears” [Chorus] 
(Santo, &egddax0us) 


“having the kardia of Perseus in phrenes” [Orestes] 
(Exo) 


Syntax 


Nom. s. 


Dat. s./means 


Dat. s./manner 


Dat. s./manner 


Gen. s./w. évéov 


Dat. s./means 


Dat. s./w. ëv 


Gen. s./source 


Acc.s./d.o. 


Acc.s./d.o. 
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Passage Description 


D. 


27 


28 


29 


30 


A PERSON IS DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO KARDIA 


Per: None 


Sept.834 “some evil chill of pain falls on me in my kardia” 
[Chorus] 
(HOXOV, xovoc, reoutitvo) 


Supp.: None 


Ag. 481 “who is so childish or stricken in phrenes, so fired in 
(cf 1.72) kardia?" [Person] 
(1v9ó0) 
Choe.: None 
Eum.: None 
Frgs.: None 


P. V.: None 


OUTSIDE OBJECTS PRESENT IN OR ACTING ON KARDIA 


Per. 161 “worry rends me in my kardia” [Atossa] 
(cf 1.79) (peovtis, àubooo) 


Sept.: None 

Supp. 799 “a marriage piercing my kardia with violence" 
[Chorus] 
(v&y oc, daixtogos, Bic) 

Ag.: None 

Choe.: None 

Eum.: None 

Frgs.: None 


P.V.: None 


. OUTSIDE AGENTS AFFECT KARDIA 


Per.: None 
Sept.: None 
Supp.: None 
Ag.: None 
Choe.: None 


Eum.861 ^ "taking out, as it were, the kardia of fighting cocks" 
(2Eaipéw) 
Frgs.: None 


P. V.: None 


Syntax 


Acc. s./part 


Acc. s./resp. 


Acc. s./part 


Gen. s./obj. gen. 


Acc. s./d.o. 
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Passage 


G. 


Description 


IMPERSONAL EXPRESSIONS WITH KARDIA 


None 


H. KARDIA ACTS AS A LOCATION OF PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


None 


IV. KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


Syntax 


Note: Kear is not found in the Persians, the Eumenides, or in any fragments. 


Passage 


A. 


1 


Description 


KEAR PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 


Sept. 287 
(cf 11.1) 


Supp. 785 
(cf 11.17) 


Ag. 11 


Ag. 997 
(cf 1.16, 11.4) 


Choe. 26 


Choe. 410 


P. v. 390 
(cf v1.4) 


“my kear does not sleep because of fear” [Chorus] 
(invao0ow) 

“my dear kear, black-skinned, throbs” [Chorus] 
(málo, ido, xeAauvoxows) 

“thus the kear, hoping, counselling like a man, of a 
woman rules” [Clytemnestra] 

(xoatéw, &vdedBovros, éAnitov) 

“my kear goes around in eddies tending to accom- 
plishment near just phrenes” [Chorus] 
(xvxàoúuevov) 


“my kear is fed with cries of lamentation” [Chorus] 
(Booxw, ivyyds) 

“my dear kear throbs as I hear this lament” [Chorus] 
(633.00, Uoc, oixtoc) 

“guard lest the kear of this one ever become angry" 
[Zeus] 

(&y80uou) 


B. A PERSON ACTS IN, BY, OR WITH KEAR 


None 


C. 


A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH KEAR 


Instances only in the Prometheus Bound 


8 


p.v. 166 
(cf v1.3) 


“before he satisfies his kear” [Zeus] 
(xogévvvu) 


Syntax 


Nom. s. 


Nom. s. 


Nom. s. 


Nom. s. 


Nom. s. 


Nom. s. 


Nom. s. 


Acc.s./d.o. 
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Passage Description Syntax 
9 P.V. 184 “the son of Chronus has ... a kear not open to persua- — Acc.s./d.o. 
(cf 1.96) sion" [Zeus] 
(Éxo &nagápv8oc) 
D. A PERSON IS DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO KEAR 
— Sept.: None 
— Supp.: None 
10 Ag. 592 “surely this a very much to be lifted up at kear likea Acc. s./resp. 
woman" [Clytemnestra] 
(opa) 
— Choe.: None 
11 Pv 245 "seeing these things I am pained at kear” [Chorus] Acc. s./resp. 
(GA yóvo) 
12 pv. 437 “with anxious thought I am bitten at kear” Acc. s./resp. 
[Prometheus] 
(Santw, aovvoia) 
E. OUTSIDE OBJECTS PRESENT IN OR ACTING ON KEAR 
None 
F. OUTSIDE AGENTS AFFECT KEAR 
Instances only in the Prometheus Bound 
13 pv. 379 “Sf someone ... soothes the kear” [Prometheus] Acc. s./d.o. 
(cf 11.21) (yaA0G000) 
14 pv. 590 “she warms the kear of Zeus with love" [Io] Acc. s./d.o. 


(OdAre, Jews) 


G. IMPERSONAL EXPRESSIONS WITH KEAR 


None 


H. KEAR ACTS AS A LOCATION OF PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


None 
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V. ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


Note: There is one instance only, of etor active, as below. 


Passage Description Syntax 
1 Per 991 “my etor cries out within my limbs” [Xerxes] Nom. s. 
(Bodw) 


VI. NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


Note: Nous is not found in the Persians, the Suppliants, the Agamemnon, or the Eumenides. The 
only categories are A,C, and D, as described below. 


Passage Description Syntax 


A. NOUS PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 


1 Fr393 “bronze is a mirror of form, wine of nous" Gen. s./ subj. gen. 
(xátontoov, olvoc) 


C. A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH NOUS 


2 Choe. 742 “surely on hearing he will delight his noos” Acc.s./d.o. 
(cf 1.89) [Aegisthus] 
(edooaivw) 
3 pv, 163 “he ever angrily placing an unbent noos” [Zeus] Acc.s./d.o. 
(cf 1v.8) (tið, Gryvapmtos) 
4 p.v. 392 “go, depart, preserve your current nous” [Oceanus] Acc.s./d.o. 
(cf 1v.7) (ooto, nag@v) 


D. A PERSON IS DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO NOUS 


5 Sept. 622 “old in nous, but in his flesh, he is like one young” Acc. s./resp. 
[Lasthenes] 
(yéowv) 


EEE 
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VH. PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


Note: Prapides are not mentioned in the Persians, the Seven against Thebes, the Choephoroi, 
the Eumenides, in any fragments, or in the Prometheus Bound. The only categories are A 
and C, as described below. 


Passage Description Syntax 


A. PRAPIDES PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 


1 Supp. 93 “for obscure and dark stretch the channels of his Gen. pl./subj. gen 
prapides, impossible to see” [Zeus] 
(athos, Scox1os, 1ópoc, teivw) 


2 Ag. 802 “not guiding the helm of prapides well” Gen. pl/subj. gen. 
(cf 1.50) (ota, véo) ' 
C. A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH PRAPIDES 


3 Ag. 380 “Jet the situation be without pain so that [goods] may Gen. pl./w. verb 
suffice for the person taking by lot prapides well” 
(Aa yyàvo) 


VIII. PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


Note: Psyche is not found in the Suppliants. 


Passage Description Syntax 


A. PSYCHE PRESENT OR ACTIVE IN A PERSON 


1 Per29 "terrible in battle with bold judgement of psyche" Gen. s./ subj. gen. 
[Persian leaders] 
(óta, edtAjumv) 


[2 Sept. 1034 “o psyche, willingly share in misfortunes” [Antigone] Voc. s.] 


(cf 1.43) (0&£X0voa, xovvovéo, xaxd) 
3 Choe. 749 "dear Orestes, the wearing away of my psyche" Gen. s./obj. gen. 
[Nurse] 


(xor, Ends) 


4 Eum. 115 “for I have spoken about my psyché” [Clytemnestra] Gen. s./w. negi 
(Aéyo, uós) 


B. A PERSON ACTS IN, BY, OR WITH PSYCHE 


5 Ag. 1643 “why did you not kill this man from a cowardly Gen. s./w G76 
psyche?" [Aegisthus] 
(éEvagit@, xaxóc) 
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Passage Description Syntax 
6 Choe. 276 “I would pay for these things with my dear psyche" Dat. s./means 
[Orestes] 


(tivw, diros) 


C. A PERSON HAS A DIRECT RELATIONSHIP WITH PSYCHE 


7 Per 841 “you elders, even in evils giving pleasure to psyché Dat. sind. obj. 
day by day". 
(Sov) 


D. A PERSON IS DESCRIBED IN RELATION TO PSYCHE 


8 Per 442 “whoever of the Persians who were ... best in Acc. s./resp. 
psyche” 
(Gguotoc) 


E. OUTSIDE OBJECTS PRESENT IN OR ACTING ON PSYCHE 


9 py. 692 “sufferings, woes, fears to make my psyche cold” Acc. s./d.o. 
[Chorus] 
(zfjua, opa, eiua, poyw, $uóc) 


F. OUTSIDE AGENTS AFFECT PSYCHE 


10 Per 630 *holy gods of the underworld ... send forth psyche Acc. s./d.o. 
from below into the light" [Darius] 
(TEN) 

11 Ag. 965 “as I [Clytemnestra] was devising the ransom of this Gen. s./obj. gen. 
psyche” [Agamemnon] 
(xópiotQov) 

12 Ag. 1457 *Helen ... destroying the many, the very many Acc. pl./d.o. 
psychai beneath Troy" 
(GAAUPL, nóv) 

13 Ag. 1466 “Helen ... having destroyed the psychai of many Acc. pl./d.o. 
Danaans" 
(Öv) 

14 Ag. 1545 “to fulfil for his psyche a graceless grace?" Dat. s./ind. obj. 
[Clytemnestra] 
(&nvxgatvo) 


G. IMPERSONAL EXPRESSIONS WITH PSYCHE 


None 


H. PSYCHÉ ACTS AS A LOCATION OF PSYCHIC ENTITIES 


None 
ECT CIENT ee 


APPENDIX B 


Psychic Terms in 
Each Tragedy 


The psychic terms have been classified according to the categories introduced in each 
chapter. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Trad./Con. Traditional and Contemporary Uses 
A. Images Aeschylean Images 


A. Uses Aeschylean Uses 


THE PERSIANS 


Line Category Sub-category App. A 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


115 Trad./Con. Fear I1 
A. Images Dark 

165 Trad./Con. Distress 1.79 

372 Trad./Con. Speech, Joy 1.36 

374 A. Uses Kinds of 1.37 

472 Trad./Con. Deception 1.99 
Gods 

606 Trad./Con. Fear I.80 


703 Trad./Con. Fear L81 
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Line Category Sub-category App. A 
750 Trad./Con. Pride 1.2 
A. Images Medical 
767 Trad./Con. Intelligence 13 
A. Uses Psychic Entities 
A. Images Sea 
900 Trad./Con. Intelligence 1.38 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


10 Trad./Con. Prophecy, Distress I.i 
767 Trad./Con. Seat of Emotion IL.18 
A. Uses Psychic Entities 
A. Images Sea 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


161 Trad ./Con. Distress IIL.29 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


991 Trad./Con. Grief V.1 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


29 Trad./Con. Life-Spirit VIIL1 
442 Trad./Con. Life-Spirit VIIL8 
630 Trad./Con. Shade VIIL10 
841 Trad./Con. Life-Spirit, Pleasure VIIL7 


i A 


I97 Psychic Terms in Each Tragedy 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES 


Line Category 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


25 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
484 Trad./Con. 
593 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
612 Trad./Con. 
661 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
663 Trad./Con. 
Gods 
671 Trad./Con. 
[873 Trad./Con. 
920 Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 
967 Trad./Con. 
(1034 A. Uses 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


52 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
507 Trad./Con. 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


288 Trad./Con. 
781 A. Uses 

834 Trad./Con. 
968 Trad./Con. 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


287 A. Uses 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


Sub-category 


Prophecy 
Sight 
Madness 


Intelligence 


Agriculture, Deep 


Intelligence 
Speech 
Wandering 


Justice 


Courage 

Grief 

Grief 

Activity of 
Grief, Madness 
Kinds of 


Courage 
Breath, Lion 


Courage 


Cares, Fear 
Raging 
Distress 
Grief 


Fear 


App. A 


1.39 


1.40 
141 


1.69 
I4 


1.100 


170 


L5) 


L42 


L6 


143] 


IL2 


IL16 


I1 


HI.17 


HI.27 
nr2 


IV.1 
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Line Category Sub-category App. A 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


622 Trad./Con. Inteilect VIS 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


[1034 Trad./Con. Shade, Misfortunes VIIL2] 


THE SUPPLIANTS 


Line Category Sub-category App. A 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


107 Trad./Con. Plans, Pride 1.44 

379 Trad./Con. Fear 1.82 

513 Trad./Con. Fear L7 

515 Trad./Con. Joy 1.101 

599 Trad./Con. Intelligence L8 
Gods 

606 Trad./Con. Age 1.45 

751 Trad./Con. Holiness L71 

775 Trad./Con. Age, Speech 1.46 

915 Trad./Con. Justice 1.47 

940 A. Uses Objects of 19 

989 A. Uses Activity of 1.48 
A. Images Deep 

1017 Trad./Con. Intelligence L10 
A. Images Agricultural 

1049 Trad./Con. Intelligence L11 
Gods 

1057 Trad./Con. Intelligence 1.102 
Gods 


A. Images Deep 
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Line Category Sub-category App. A 


a re ee 
THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 

448 Trad./Con. Distress 1.3 

566 Trad./Con. Fear 11.17 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


71 Trad./Con. Distress II.25 

348 Trad./Con. Kindness III.18 

466 Trad./Con. Distress IIL3 
A. Images Goad 

799 Trad./Con. Distress 11.30 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


785 A. Uses Fear IV.2 
A. Images Black 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


93 Trad./Con. Mind VIL1 
Gods Zeus 
A. Images Channels 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


THE AGAMEMNON 


Line Category Sub-category App. A 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


103 Trad./Con. Grief 1.83 


Line 


175 
219 


275 


277 
479 
492 
502 


546 


805 


895 
983 
996 
1033 


1052 
1064 


1084 


1143 
1302 
1306 
1428 
1491 
1515 
1550 
1622 
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Category 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
A. Uses 

A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
Trad ./con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
as in 1491 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


47 
233 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


Sub-category 


Intelligence 
Intelligence 
Sea 

Objects in 
Sleep 

Age 
Distress 
Deception 
Pride 
Agricultural 
Grief 

Dark 

Love 

Deep 

Grief 


Intelligence, Courage, Fear 


Intelligence, Justice 


Intelligence 
Flame 
Speech 
Madness 
Kinds of 
Prophecy 
Kinds of 
Grief 
Courage 
Activity of 
Madness 
Speech, Love 


Speech 
Age 
Medical 


Speech 
Seat of Emotion 


App. A 


1.66 
112 


1.13 


1.103 
1.72 
1.84 
L14 


1.49 


1.50 


L51 
L15 
1.16 
1.17 


1.104 
1.67 


1.85 


1.52 
1.73 
1.18 
1.19 
1.53 
1.54 
1.20 
121 


II.8 
11.9 
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Line Category 
992 Trad./Con. 
1388 Trad./Con. 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


179 Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 
481 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
834 Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 
A. Images 
977 Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 
1028-31 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
1121 Trad./Con. 
1402 Trad./Con. 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


11 Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

592 Trad./Con. 

997 Trad./Con. 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


380 Trad./Con. 
802 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


965 Trad./Con. 


Sub-category 


Speech 
Death 


Distress 
Objects in 
Joy 

Fire 
Distress 
Objects in 
Medical 
Fear 
Activities of 
Distress, Fear, Hope 
Weaving 
Physical 


Courage 


Thought/Hope 
Activities of 

Joy 

Physical, Thought 


Mind 
Mind 


Sea 


Life 


App. A 


I.4 


11.12 


IILA 


IIL.28 


IIL5 


H6 


II.7, 8 


II.9 


HI.19 


IV.3 


IV.10 
IV.4 


VIL3 
VIL2 


VIIL11 


Line 


1457 
1466 
1545 
1643 


Line 
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Category 


Trad/Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 


THE CHOEPHOROI 


Category 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


56 
79 
107 
158 


211 
233 
303 
305 
390 
450 


452 


512 
565 
596 
626 
704 
746 


754 
772 
831 
847 


Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

A. Uses 

A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad ./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad ./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 


Sub-category 


Life 

Life 
Shade 
Life-Spirit 
Cowardly 


Sub-category 


Holiness 
Activity of 
Speech 
Speech 
Dark 
Intelligence 
Joy 

Kinds of 
Kinds of 
Activity of 
Memory 
Writing 
Speech 
Deep 
Justice 

Joy 

Love, Courage 
Intelligence 
Holiness 
Distress 
Medical 
Age 

Joy 
Psychic Entities 
Speech 


App. A 


VIIL12 
VII.13 
VIII.14 
VIII. 


App. A 


1.86 
1.22 
155 
1.56 


1.23 
1.74 
1.57 
1.24 
1.87 
1.58 


1.25 


1.59 
1.60 
1.75 
1.26 
1.88 
1.89 


1.27 
1.61 
1.113 
1.105 


Line 


854 


1004 
1024 
1056 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


393 


422 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


102 


167 


183 


392 


832 


1024 
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Category 


Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 


Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 
A. Uses 

Trad./Con. 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


26 


410 


Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
Trad./Con. 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


742 


Trad./Con. 


Sub-category 


Deception 
Sight 

Joy 
Madness 
Madness 


Anger 

Psychic Entities 
Sea 

Seat of Emotion 
Wolf 


Fear 
Activities of 
Fear 
Dancing 
Physical 
Sea 

Anger 


Sea, Psychic Entities 


Courage 
Psychic Entities 
Anger, Fear 


Grief 
Feeding 
Grief 


Joy 


App. A 


1.106 
1.68 


1.28 
1.90 


IL5 


IL6 


T1.20 


IIL.10 


IIr.11 


III.12 


T.26 


M.13 


IV.5 


IV.6 


VI2 


Line 
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Category 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


276 
749 


Line 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


THE EUMENIDES 


Category 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 


17 


88 
104 


158 


275 


301 
332 
345 
489 
518 
536 


612 
986 


Trad./Con. 


Gods 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


A. Images 


Trad./Con. 


A. Uses 


Trad./Con. 


Gods 


A. Images 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


as in 332 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


A. Images 


Trad./Con. 


A. Uses 


Sub-category 


Life 
Life 


2 AND 3) 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


738 
[844 


Trad./Con. 
Trad./Con. 


Sub-category 


Prophecy 


Fear 
Intelligence 
Sight, Sleep 
Physical 
Object of 


Memory 


Writing 
Joy 
Speech 


Justice 
Fear 
Justice 
Medical 
Justice 


Activity of 


Speech, Seat of Emotion 
Anger 


App. A 


VIIL6 
VIII.3 


App. A 


1.107 


191 
1.29 


1.92 


1.62 


1.63 
1.93 
1.94 
1.64 
1.95 
1.30 


1.112 


1.65 


11.10 
11.19] 
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Line Category Sub-category App. A 


[876 as in 844 11.20] 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


103 Trad./Con. Physical, Distress IIL21 
466 Trad./Con. Distress TH.14 
A. Images Good 
523 Trad./Con. Fear TI.15 
679 A. Uses Activities of IIL22 
782 Trad./Con. Physical 1.23 
812 as in 782 HI.24 
861 Trad./Con. Physical IIL31 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


115 Trad./Con. Shade VIILA 
FRAGMENTS 
Line Category Sub-category App. A 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


290 Trad./Con. Grief 1.31 
451q Trad./Con. Physical 
467 Gods I.108 
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Line Category Sub-category App. A 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


159 Trad./Con. Speech IL7 
168 A. Uses Kinds of II.13 
243 Trad./Con. Knowing 11.14 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


393 Trad./Con. Intellect, Wine VII 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


None (omitting dubious 462) 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


Line Category Sub-category App. A 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


34 Trad./Con. Intelligence 1.32 
Gods 

131 Trad./Con. Speech 1.109 

181 Trad /Con. Fear L96 

361 Trad./Con. Physical L76 


Gods 
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Line Category 
444 Trad./Con. 
Gods 
472 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
628 Trad. /Con. 
673 Trad./Con. 
789 Trad./Con. 
842 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 
856 Trad./Con. 
881 Trad./Con. 
1061 Trad./Con. 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


380 Trad./Con. 

A. Images 
539 Trad./Con. 
706 Trad./Con. 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


881 Trad./Con. 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


166 Trad./Con. 
New 

184 Trad./Con. 
Gods 

245 Trad./Con. 

379 New 

390 Trad./Con. 
Gods 

437 Trad./Con. 

590 Trad./Con. 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


Sub-category 
Intelligence 


Intelligence 
Medical 
Distress 
Madness 
Memory 
Prophecy 
Sight 

Distress 
Physical, Fear 
Madness 


Seat of Emotion 
Medical 
Increase 


Speech 


Fear 


Anger 

Satisfy 
Persuasion 

Zeus 

Distress 

Soothe 

Anger 

Zeus 

Thought, Distress 


Love 


App. A 


L110 
L77 
L111 
1.33 
1.34 
1.35 
1.78 


1.97 
1.98 


IL21 


IL.15 


IL.11 


IIL16 


IV.8 
IV.9 
IV.11 
IV.13 


IV.7 


IV.12 
IV.14 
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Line Category 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


163 Trad./Con. 
Gods 

392 Trad./Con. 
Gods 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 


PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 


692 Trad./Con. 
A. Images 


Sub-category App. A 
Intellect VI3 
Zeus 

Intellect VIA 
Oceanus 

Life-Spirit, Misfortune VIILO 
Cold 


APPENDIX C 


Adjectives and Participles with 
Psychic Terms 


PHREN (CHAPTERS 2 AND 3) 


Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


SIX PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


&yéXaotoc Fr. 290 1.31 mirthless 
&xQ0¢ Ag. 805 1.50 top of, highest 
åpavgóç Ag. 546 1.49 dark, dim, weak 
Choe. 158 1.56 
&xévOqntoc Ag. 895 L51 free from sorrow 
a&néQatos Supp. 1049 1.11 impassable 
Beitovca Ag. 275 1.13 sleeping 
yabotoa Choe. 772 1.61 rejoicing, cheerful 
yeas Supp. 606 1.45 aged 
duos Choe. 56 1.86 of the people 
Sedtoyedpos Eum. 275 1.62 recording 
ovos Ag. 1084 1.85 of a slave 
dboayvos Supp. 751 1.71 unholy 
dSvoaextos Choe. 1024 1.28 hard to govern 
óvoxapgáfovAoc Supp. 107 144 reckless 


ÉxOwxoc Eum. 489 1.64 unjust 
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Adjective or 


participle Passage App. A Meaning 
£uóc Choe. 746 1.89 my 

Fr. 132b - 

Fr. 467 1.108 
ëvôxog Ag. 996 116 just 
EvOEOS TEXVTS Eum. 17 1.107 inspired of prophetic skill 
etyh@ooos Supp. 775 1.46 eloquent 
evd0Eos Choe. 303 1.57 glorious, famous 
evdov00 Eum. 104 1.29 sleeping 
£bOvuoc Per. 372 1.36 cheerful, confident 
eVTOALOG Ag. 1302 1.73 brave, courageous 
Cyrveoupeva Ag. 1033 1.17 kindled into flame 
avs Choe. 305 1.24 female, womanish 
indeoomos Fr. 451q - equally-balanced, equal 
HAKOG Ag. 1064 1.67 evil 
pavvouéva Sept. 484 L40 raging 
péyac Supp. 1049 1.11 great 
pedayyitav Per. 115 I1 black-robed 
pia Eum. 986 1.65 one 
nagßatóç Supp. 1048 Ll to be overcome 
meiBaexos Per. 374 1.37 obedient 
TLOULVOSG Supp. 989 1.48 bottom of, lowest 
ods Eum. 612 L112 your 
[ovyyovos Sept. 1034 1.43 kindred] 
OpETEQOS Per. 900 1.38 his own 
dardodc Choe. 565 1.60 joyous, bright, cheerful 
Quoc Ag. 1491 L53 loving 
$ü.ouctoc Ag. 1143 1.52 mournful, sad 
Hppatopevy Choe. 854 1.106 endowed with eyes 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


aùtós P. v. 361 1.76 very 
táotoopos P, v. 673 1.33 distorted, twisted 
Svoragaitntos P. V. 34 1.32 hard to move by entreaty 
èpóg P. v. 181 1.96 my 

P. V. 842 1.35 


TATEDOS p.v. 131 1.109 of the father 
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Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


Jóg P. v, 628 1.111 your 


THUMOS (CHAPTER 5) 


Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


SIX PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


amas Eum. 738 1.10 all 

GOAVTOG Choe. 422 IL6 implacable, not to be soothed 
attodidaxtos Ag. 992 IL4 self-taught 

dSoms Choe. 393 ILS bitter, fierce 

uós Fr. 159 1L7 my 

innoyvopov Fr. 243 11.14 perceptive 
XOAXKOLAVTG Per. 10 I.1 prophesying evil 
xvgÂv dvw odav Fr. 159 IL7 reaching to heaven 
ueàipowv Fr. 168 11.13 sweet 

mas Ag. 233 IL9 all 

odneQodewv Sept. 52 1.2 iron-minded 
phéywv avioeia Sept. 52 IL2 blazing with courage 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


Odor óv P. V. 380 IL21 bursting, virogous 


KARDIA (CHAPTER 6) 


Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


SIX PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


GrEoddaxnous Supp. 71 111.25 inexperienced in tears 
&tpoeotoc Ag. 1402 III.19 fearless, unfearing 
&xeXntop£va Ag. 1031 IIL8 hoping 


Ovpa yr Ag. 1031 III.8 distressed, filled with pain 
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Adjective or 


participle Passage App. A Meaning 
uawopéva Sept. 781 111.17 raging, mad 
Teopbdcaca Ag. 1028 IIL7 anticipating tongue 
TEdPEMV Supp. 348 TIL18 kind, gentle 
TEQQOXÓTOG Ag. 977 IIL.6 prophetic 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


None 


KEAR (CHAPTER 6) 


Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


SIX PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


&vóoóflovAoc Ag. 11 IV.3 making counsels like a man 
¿nitov Ag. 11 IV3 hoping 
XEAOLVOXOQWS Supp. 785 IV.2 dark, black 
XUX)OUUEVOV Ag. 997 IV.4 encircling, surrounding 
pog Supp. 785 IV.2 dear 

Choe. 410 IV.6 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


ånagápvðoç P.V. 184 IV.9 not open to persuasion 


ETOR (CHAPTER 6) 


None 


NOUS (CHAPTER 7) 


——————————————————————————————Ó— 


Adjective or 
participle Passage App. À Meaning 
m UM SS 


SIX PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


None 
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Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


AYVAUTTOG P. v. 163 V1.3 unbending, stubborn 


TAQWV P. V. 184 VI.A present, current 


PRAPIDES (CHAPTER 7) 


None 
PSYCHE (CHAPTER 7) 
Adjective or 
participle Passage App. A Meaning 


SIX PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


èuós Choe. 749 VIIL3 my 

Eum. 115 VIILA 
[60a Sept. 1034 VIIL2 living] 
[05 .0voa Sept. 1033 VIIL2 willing] 
HOXOG Ag. 1643 VIIL5 evil, cowardly 
MONG Ag. 1457 VIII.12 many 
dioc Choe. 276 VIIL6 dear 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


èuóg P. v. 692 VIIL9 my 


APPENDIX D 


Cognate Verbs, Adverbs, 
Adjectives, and Nouns 


PHREN 


Verb Adverb Adjective (-phron) 


Adjective (other) 


Noun 


SIMPLE VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 


þoovéw (e.g., to consider, $Qovo?vroc (prudently) 
ponder, regard, desire, to be 

intelligent, minded, disposed, 

to have feeling) 

$oóCo (e.g., to show, display, 

observe, think, plan, to be 

inclined) 

$oevóo (to make wise, 

instruct) 

eovtitw (to think, reflect) 


COMPOUND VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 


-PQOV, -Peany, -peat 


&deacpovas (foolishly) 


adewv (heedless, foolish, 
insensible) 


Óvodooov (bitter, sad, evil, 
foolish) 
£0dQouov (joyous, wise) 


Ovodooóvoc (foolishly) 


£0dooóvos (joyously, wisely) 
ebvdoaiva (to cheer, gladden) 


xaxodQoovéo (think evil) xaxóbooo (thinking evil) 


oeovtis (thought, intelli- 
gence) 

poovýpa (thought, under- 
standing) 

e051) (counsel, advice) 


&pedvttotos (unthought of) 


à&oodouov (foolish) 
&peaotos (inexpressible) 
dideovtic (of divided 
thought) 


evpeoovvn (gladness, joy) 


PHREN (cont'd) 


Verb Adverb 


Adjective (-phron) 


COMPOUND VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS (cont'd) 


xatapgoovéw (despise) 

xagadoovéo (be distraught) 

OMdQovew (be moderate, oodooóvos (modestly, 

wise) wisely) 
DEGWOPQOVLOLEVWS 
(moderately) 

YmMEQdEQOVEW (be excessively 

proud, disdain) 


REMAINING -PHRON ADJECTIVES 
GAxidewv 

àgiioov 

amewv 

BXowiboov 

BAoovoóooov 

fvocódooov 


OME (prudent, wise, 
moderate) 


bxépooov (excessively 
proud) 


brave, stout-hearted 
sound of mind 
foolish 

distressed in mind 
fierce-minded 
deep-thinking 


Adjective (other) Noun 


CEGMHQOVLOPEVOS oMpQoviopG. (prudent 
(moderate) advice) 


$o£voóaAr|c (harming the mind) 
deevopavis (maddening 

the mind) 

deevomanyys (striking the 
mind, maddening) 
doevorAnxtos (stricken in 
mind) 

$o£vorg (distraught in mind) 


YEQALEPEWV 
daidoowv 
ôtxópgwv 
ó6oóooov 
čupowv 
eùbúpowv 
xXeAawódooov 
XEVOPOWV 
xvvóooov 
"n 
[uetonoowpowy 
povópgwv 
oiddewv 
ovAdPQarv 
HAAG PEWV 
n£Qt00ÓQQov 
TEQipewv 
zoóooov 
oiómoódooov 
oóudoov 
TEAEDOIPOWV 
puópeov 
Ouó$oov 


THUMOS 


Verb 


SIMPLE VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 


Ovpoopai (to be angry, indignant) 


old and wise in mind 
sad in mind 

divided in thought, discordant 
crafty-minded 

rational, sensible 
right-minded 
dark-minded 
empty-minded 
dog-minded 
sweet-minded 

of modest glance] 
thinking alone 

solitary 

baneful-minded 

old and wise in mind 
excessively wise 
proud-minded 

eager, kind 
harsh-minded, of “iron” mind 
of one mind, concordant 
fulfilling purpose 
kindly-minded 
savage-minded 


Adjective (-thumos) 


Adjective (other) 


Obpwpa (anger, passion) 


THUMOS (cont'd) 


Verb Adverb 


Adjective (-thumos) 


Adjective (other) Noun 


COMPOUND VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 


à8vp£o (to lose spirit, fail in 

spirit) 

ÉvOvuéopat (to consider 

well, ponder) 

émBupew (to desire) 

£00vp£o (to delight) £000Lo6 (cheerfully) 
meguOvpws (excessively) 


nz QooOvu£ouou (to be eager moo8bpwes (eagerly) 
for, to desire) 


&Ovpoc (lacking in spirit) 


eW8upos (of confident spirit) 
xeo(Ovpoc (filled with 
excessive passion or anger) 


Bupadyns (pained in spirit) 
Ovpndts (pleasing to spirit) 
OvpoPdgoc (consuming 

the spirit) 

Ovpdpavtic (prophesying 

from spirit) 

8up oz nis (crowding the spirit) 
[8vpodBdgos] (destroying 

the spirit) 


REMAINING -THUMOS ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


ón&(Ovuoc eating the spirit 
öëúðvuog of fierce spirit 
breQdbpos in excessive anger or passion 
NOUS 
Verb Adverb Adjective (-nous) Adjective (other) Noun 


SIMPLE VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 


vou@etéw (to advise) vovOérnua (advice) 
COMPOUND VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 
&yvo£o (to be ignorant of) &yvow (ignorance) 
&vovc (foolish) é&vOntog (not thought of) &voia (foolishness, folly) 
Sudcvoun (thought, under- 
standing) 
£vvoéo (to understand) Évvovc (intelligent) 
£Üvovc (well-intentioned, £U0vouax (kindness, good- 
of goodwill) will) 
ztagóvouc (mad, infatuated) nagåvoa (madness) 
7tQoóvoosg (with foresight) moovoue (foresight, fore- 
knowledge) 


ovvvote (solicitude, care) 


REMAINING -NOUS ADJECTIVES 
Guagtivoos mad, distraught 
Ocouóvovg heated in mind 
OnAbvovc of womanly mind 


PSYCHE 


Verb Adverb Adjective (-psychos) Adjective (other) Noun 


SIMPLE VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 
apoxo (to chill) 


COMPOUND SIMPLE VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 


dowdy (to die, faint) 


dapvyos (lacking in spirit, àypvyia (faint-heartedness, 

faint-hearted) lack of spirit) 

£U1vyoc (courageous) ebpuyio. (courage, high- 
spirited) 

ioówvxosc (of equal spirit) 


xatapúyo (to cool, dry) 


tpuxaywyds (summoning 
the spirits of the dead) 


KARDIA 
Verb Adverb Adjective (-kardios) Adjective (other) Noun 


COMPOUND VERBS, ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES, NOUNS 
xagd.odyxt0¢ (biting the 
heart) 
dEvxdedtos (of bitter or 
angry heart) 
tANoidedtiog (enduring in 
heart, hard of heart) 


APPENDIX E 


Hepar and Splanchna 


HEPAR 


In four passages Aeschylus refers to hépar,' usually translated as “liver,” in situations 
of emotion.” 


Ag. 432. The Chorus describe the “patient grief conspicuous” in the lives of those 
who sent fighters to Troy. “Many sorrows therefore touch (Ovyyávo) right to 
hépar.” 


Ag. 492. The Chorus describe those who show false grief: “everyone is ready to 
groan for the person fairing badly but the sting of grief (ôñypa Aúrxne) reaches in no 
way to hepar." 


Choe. 272. Orestes says that the oracle of Apollo announced “stormy disasters 
(Grat) under his warm hepar" if he did not avenge his father's death. 


Eum. 135.  Clytemnestra strives to awaken the Furies to their task of pursuing Or- 
estes: ^O distress (GAyém) your hepar with just reproaches.” 


These passages suggest that when people were touched very deeply, to the core of 
their being, the emotion reached hepar. This hepar does not appear to be a psycho- 
logical agent actively involved in such emotion but to be the seat of physical 
distress. 
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SPLANCHNA 


At Sept. 1031, Ag. 1221, and Eum. 249 and 859, splanchna? signifies "viscera," “the 
inner physical organs." So too at P. v. 493. In two passages it appears in contexts of 
strong emotion. 


Ag. 995 (discussed above with Ag. 975—1000, chap. 2). The Chorus are filled with 
foreboding as Agamemnon enters the palace. "My inward parts do not show forth 
vain feelings.” 


Choe. 413 (discussed above with Choe. 410—14, chap. 6). The Chorus, as they hear 
Orestes and Electra describe their sufferings, say: "my inward parts grow dark 
(xeXauvoopat) as I hear this word.” 


As with hepar, these two passages suggest that strong emotion could deeply affect 
one's whole physical being. The significance of their physical reaction is not clear to 
the Chorus in Ag. 995, but they know it means something important. At Choe. 413 
words change the very "colour" of the Chorus's innards, bringing their condition 
strongly to their notice. Splanchna, therefore, do not appear as psychological agents 
but as recipients of deep emotion. 


APPENDIX F 


Phren and Its Cognates in 
the Suppliants 


For the abbreviations in column 3, Syntax, see Appendix A. 


Passage 


Supp. 107 


Supp. 379 
Supp. 513 


Supp. 515 


Supp. 599 


Supp. 606 
Supp. 751 


Supp. 775 


PHREN 
Description Syntax 
“flourishing because of our marriage with reck- Dat. pl./manner 


less phrenes" [Aegyptiads] 
(002.0, óvonagóovAoc) 


“fear holds me in my phrenes" [Pelasgus] Acc. pl./d.o. 
(pdBog, £x) 

“I am distressed by fear in phrén” [Chorus] Gen. s./subj. 
(oópoc) 


“you [Pelasgus], speaking and acting, delight our Acc. s./d.o. 
phren" [Chorus] 

(ebooaivw) 

“what of these things does the phren of Zeus not Nom. s. 
bring?” 

(péQw) 

“I grow young again with aged phrén” [Danaus] Dat. s./manner 
(&vnáo, yngauóc) 

*with unholy phrenes" [Aegyptiads] Dat. pl./manner 
(Ovcayvoc) 

“old messenger ... young with an eloquent phrén” Dat. s./means 
[Danaus] 

(iPad, £0yXo000c) 
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Passage Description Syntax 

Supp. 915 “you set nothing upright with your phrén” Dat. s./loc./means 
[Herald] 
(60060) 

Supp. 940 "according to the good will of their phrenes" Gen. pl./subj. gen. 
[Chorus] 
(ebvoia) 

Supp. 989 “to honour gratitude from bottom of phrén” Gen. s/w. èx 
[Danaus] 
(oéBo, xágvv, xovuvóc) 

Supp. 1017 “I will not warp the former track of my phrén” Gen. s /subj. gen. 
[Chorus] 
(Óiaotoéoo, by voc) 

Supp. 1049 “great, impassable phren of Zeus is not over- Nom. s. 
come" 
(pe yo, &xégatoc, xaoporóc) 

Supp. 1057 “in what way should I be about to observe the Acc. s./d.o. 
phren of Zeus, a fathomless sight" [Chorus] 
(xaðogáw, Uic) 

NOUNS 

Passage Description Syntax 

PHRONEMA 

Supp. 101 “he accomplishes his phronéma” [Zeus] Acc. s./d.o. 
(£xnodooo) 

Supp. 911 “from what sort of phronéma do you dishonour Gen. s./w. £x 
the land of the Pelasgoi?" [Herald] 
(vue) 

Supp. 929 “this is not an object of concern to my phronema" Dat. s./ref. 
[Pelasgus] 
(&BouxdArntov) 

PHRONTIS 

Supp. 407 “there is need of deep, saving phrontis" Gen. s/w. verb 
[Pelasgus] 
(Set, Bac, oovrjotoc) 

Supp. 417 “surely does it not seem that there is need of Gen. s/w. verb 


saving phrontis?" [Pelasgus] 
(Sel, Babs, octrjotoc) 
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Passage Description Syntax 

SOPHRONISMA 

Supp. 992 “write these along with the many other written Dat. pl./w. "oÓs 
sophronismata of your father" [Chorus] 
(yoépo) 

VERBS 

Passage Description Syntax 

EUPHRAINO 

Supp. 515 “you [Pelasgus], speaking and acting delight our Imperative 
phren" [Chorus] 
(perv) 

PHRAZO 

Supp. 353 “heifer, ‘telling’ troubles to cowherd” Pres. part. 
(146x805) 

Supp. 437 “consider these things” [Chorus to Pelasgus] Imperative 
(1àóg) 

Supp. 438 "to be sure I have considered them" [Pelasgus to Perf. ind. 
Chorus] 
(vá) 

Supp. 464 "but speak plainly" [Pelasgus to Chorus] Imperative 
(xd) 

PHRONEO 

Supp. 176 “children, it is necessary to deliberate" [Danausto Inf. w. verb 
Chorus] 
(xo) 

Supp. 176 “you came with one deliberating, a trusty old Pres. part. 
man, the captain, your father” [Danaus to Chorus] 
(fixe) 

Supp. 204 “Father, you speak with deliberation (wisely) to Pres. part. 
those deliberating" [Chorus to Danaus] 
(Èvvénw) 

Supp. 773 “think, since you are afraid, not to neglect the Imperative 


gods” [Danaus to Chorus] 
(åuehéo) 
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Passage Description Syntax 
PHRONTIZO 
Supp. 418 “Deliberate and become an entirely just, holy Imperative 

champion” [Chorus to Pelasgus] 

(noó&evoc) 
SOPHRONEO 
Supp. 1013 “honouring moderation more than life” [Danaus Art. inf. 

to Chorus] 

(tò oc oovetv) 

ADJECTIVES 

Passage Description Syntax 
Supp. 833 *grim-minded" [Chorus of Aegyptiads] (text cor- Acc. s. 
BXoovoódooov rupt) 
Supp. 394 “flight as remedy for evil marriage" [Chorus] Gen. s./obj. gen. 
dSv0pewv (yao) 
Supp. 511 “more hateful than malignant serpents” [Chorus Gen. pl./comparison 
dvopowv of Aegyptiads] 

(Sedxovtes) 
Supp. 361 “you who are old in mind learn from me who is Nom. s. 
YEQALOPOQWY young” [Chorus to Pelasgus] 

(ov) 
Supp. 20 “to what kind of land have we come” [Chorus] Acc. s./w. verb 
EvMoOWV (xoga) 
Supp. 378 “nor in this wise, to dishonour these prayers” Nom. s. 
etoouwv [Pelasgus] 

(1656) 
Supp. 534 "renew the tale of kindness of our race sprung Acc. s./d.o. 
ebpowv from an ancestress dear to you” [Chorus to Zeus] 

(aivoc) 
Supp. 640 “they cast a kind vote” [Argives] Acc. s./d.o. 
evoowv (Wiios) 
Supp. 972. “kindly place” [Chorus to Pelasgus] Nom. s. 
£0ooov (tónos) 
Supp. 1034 “this is a wise ordinance, not to neglect Cypris” Nom. s. 
eŭpowv [Argives to Chorus] 

(Geopds) 
Supp. 795 “solitary cliff’ [Chorus] Nom. s. 
oiddowv (mitoa) 
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Passage Description Syntax 
Supp. 750 “destructive in mind" [Chorus of Aegyptiads] Nom. pl. 
o0Xóooov 
Supp. 593 *of ancient mind" [Chorus of Zeus] Nom. s. 
naAoiópoov 
Supp. 757 “too haughty” [Chorus of Aegyptiads] Nom. pl. 
negidowyv 
Supp. 216 “may he stand by us, being kind” [Danaus of Nom. s. 
TEdPHEWV Apollo] 

(magiotapat) 
Supp. 349 “hear me with kind phren" [Chorus to Pelasgus] Dat. s./manner 
TtoÓooov (xbw) 
Supp. 967 “being kind, send our father” [Chorus to Nom. s. 
TEdPEWV Pelasgus] 

(ny) 
Supp. 710 “I praise these moderate prayers" [Danaus to Acc. s./d.o. 
OMPEWV Chorus] 

(edi) 

ADVERBS 

Passage Description Syntax 
Supp. 1 “may Zeus look kindly on our troop” [Chorus] w. vetb 
TEOPESVWS (Epoodw) 
Supp. 724 “it is necessary, looking at the matter peacefully w. verb 
ocooxdpooviouévoc and moderately, not to neglect the gods” [Danaus 

to Chorus] 

(69àc) 
Supp. 204 “Father, you speak with deliberation to those w. verb 
$oovobvtoc deliberating" [Chorus] 


(évvénw) 


APPENDIX G 


The Prometheus Bound: 
An Overview 


Since its authenticity is in question, the Prometheus Bound is treated in this separate 
appendix," which examines the psychic terms to be found within the play and notes 
the degree to which they are used in ways either traditional or new. 

Table G.1 summarizes references to the psychic entities in the Prometheus Bound 
by frequency and character. 


PHREN 
Phrén or phrenes are mentioned 13 times in this drama. 

TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY USES 

Physical 
At 361 Typhon is “stricken to the very (avc) phrenes.” At 881 Io's "kradia kicks 
phren with fear" as the gadfly bites her again. In both these passages phrén has phys- 
ical characteristics and is found within the chest region. 

Primarily Intellectual 
Intelligence. Four times phren functions predominantly as a seat of thought. At 34 
Zeus’ phrenes are described as “hard to move by entreaty” (Svomagaitytos). This 
description of phrenes is new. Zeus does not easily give up his thoughts or ideas. In 
contrast, at 131 the Chorus arrive, saying that they “have persuaded (magetmov) fa- 


therly (stated@oc) phrenes.” In earlier and contemporary poets phrenes are often 
**persuaded."? Oceanus’s phrenes proved susceptible to the words of his daughters. 
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Table G.1 
Psychic entities in the Prometheus Bound 


Psychic Entity Times Characters 


Phren 13 Aegyptiads 1 
Chorus 2 
Human Beings 1 
Io 4 
Oceanus 1 
Prometheus 2 
Typhon 1 
Zeus 1 

Thumos 3 Human Beings 2 
lo1 

Kardia 1 Io 

Kear 7 Chorus 1 
Human Beings 1 
Prometheus 1 
Zeus 4 

Psyche 1 Chorus 

Nous 2 Oceanus 1 
Zeus | 


At 444 Prometheus says that he made “human beings, formerly foolish (vrjzuoc), 
intelligent (Évvovc) and sharers in phrenes (éxjfoXoc dotvÓv)." Here, in a new 
expression with phrenes, we see the possession of nous and phrenes as the source of 
human intelligence. In this picture a god positively affects human beings in relation 
to phrenes.3 

At 472 the Chorus say to Prometheus: 


You have suffered unseemly pain. Deprived of 
your phrenes, you wander and, like a poor doctor 
having fallen into illness, 

you are lacking in spirit (GOvpeic) 

and cannot find how to be healed. 


Here we encounter the traditional idea of the loss of phrenes.4 In the opinion of the 
Chorus the absence of phrenes has led to foolish behaviour. At 842 we find a different 
picture of Prometheus’ phren. He sums up his message to Io: “these are signs for you 


of my phrén, how it sees (Ségxopuct) something more than what has appeared.” 
Phren here is associated with both "sight" and “prophecy.”5 
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Memory. At 789 Prometheus says to Io: “I will tell your much-driven wandering, 
which you write on the recording writing-tablets of your phrenes." Here we see 
phrenes functioning as a seat of memory.® 


Primarily Emotional 


Distress. At 628, as Io asks about her future sufferings, Prometheus says: “I hesi- 
tate to break (Oooow) your phrenes.” In this line we have the traditional idea of 
phrenes being disturbed appearing with a new verb.” At 856 the text gives a descrip- 
tion of the Aegyptiads as “set aflutter (7tové0) in their phrenes" as they set out, “like 
falcons after doves,” pursuing the Danaids. When this verb is used at Od. 22.298, it 
describes the negative state of phrenes in the wooers as Athena distresses them in 
their battle with Odysseus. West suggests that the description may better fit the Dan- 
aids, described as “doves” in the next line, than the eager Aegyptiads.? If this is the 
case, we again encounter phrenes that are distressed and in a negative state. 


Fear. At 181 the Chorus say: “piercing fear (óoc) stirs up (éme8itw) my 
phrenes." Above, too, under “Physical,” we heard Io say that her "kradia kicks her 
phren with fear" (pdBos, 881). In both passages we find phren affected by fear, as 
frequently in earlier and contemporary poets.? 


Madness. Three passages suggest the connection of phrén with “madness,” like- 
wise a traditional association.'? Line 881 (just quoted) shows Io's phren beginning to 
surrender to madness: fear fills it as kradia “kicks” it. At 673 Io describes her change 
into a cow: “straightaway my form and phrenes were distorted" (6t&01Qodoy; she 
moves with “mad (Éupevr|c) skipping" (675). Here phrenes, appearing with a new 
adjective, are changed and maddened. At 1061 Hermes urges the Chorus to withdraw 
in order that "the merciless roar of the thunder not craze” (HAvOLGw) their phrenes. In 
this line, with a new verb, phrenes are again related to a mad state. 


Gods 


The play refers in a traditional way to the phren of gods. We hear of the phrenes of 
Zeus at 34. Typhon's phrenes occur at 361, and Prometheus' phrenes appear at 472, 
his phrén at 842. Reference is made to the phrenes of Oceanus at 131 and those of the 
Oceanids at 181 and 1061."' 


Images 


We find a “medical” image at 472 when Prometheus, “deprived of" phrenes, is said 
to have "fallen to illness." This image is a traditional one.'? At 842, where 
Prometheus’ phrén "sees," we encounter the image of "sight."!? At 789 we hear of 
the image of “writing tablets” on which Io is to record Prometheus's words."4 
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NEW USES 
Kinds of Phrén 


In the Prometheus Bound there are four descriptions of phrén not found earlier. Zeus’ 
phrenes are “hard to move by entreaty” (Svomagaityntoc) at 34. Oceanus’ phrenes 
are called “fatherly” (ate@oc) at 131. We hear of the “very (ait6c) phrenes” of 
Typhon at 361. Io's phrenes are called “distorted” (8u&ovoodos) at 673. All these 
new kinds of phrenes are introduced in contexts that can be called traditional or con- 


temporary. 
Descriptions 


We find two new verbs with phrenes, 996.000) at 628 and fjjuo060 at 1061. We hear 
that human beings are made “sharers (£xr|BoAoc) in phrenes” at 444. At 881 we find 
the striking new image of kradia "kicking" phren with fear. As we saw in our discus- 
sion of Choe. 831 (see chapter 3), where kardia is placed in phrenes, Aeschylus pre- 
sents a new relationship of the two psychic entities. In earlier literature the two were 
usually mentioned as parallel psychic entities, acting together in situations. P. V. 881 
suggests a new relationship of kradia: it is able to suffuse phren with fear, perhaps by 
its rapid beating. In both Aeschylus, therefore, and in the Prometheus Bound we see a 
new relationship of these psychic entities introduced. 


THUMOS 


Thumos occurs in only three passages of the Prometheus Bound. At 380 Prometheus, 
clearly referring to himself, answers the Chorus’s assertion that “words can heal a 
sick disposition” (Ópyr): “if someone in proper time soothe the kear and not by force 
dry up a thumos that is bursting" (ojovyOvra). Here we see thumos acting in a tradi- 
tional way as a seat of emotion.'5 We find too a vivid new image of thumos in a med- 
ical context. The "bursting" thumos is one swollen with inflammation; a good 
doctor treats its swelling at the appropriate time, not applying force that makes it 
worse. Prometheus’ thumos is "bursting" with emotion, probably anger or rage." His 
kear is one that needs to be “soothed”; it too is probably filled with anger. The two 
psychic entities act as locations of his response to Zeus' treatment of him. 

At 539 the Chorus say: "sweet in some way is it to stretch out a long life in con- 
fident hopes, increasing (&AÓaív«) thumos in bright joys (£0oooóvn)." In this 
line we see three traditional associations with thumos: “hope,” "increasing, "?? and 
"joy"?! 

At 706, as Prometheus tells Io the details of her future wanderings, he says: "put 
my words in your thumos in order that you may learn the goal of your journey." We 
see thumos here used as a receiver of words. This connection with speech is a tradi- 
tional one.?? This reference to thumos is very similar to the one to phrenes at 789, 
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where Io is to “engrave her wanderings on the writing tablets of phrenes.” In both 
passages the psychic entities are related to memory. 


KRADIA, KEAR, ETOR 
Kradia occurs once in the Prometheus Bound, kear seven times, and étor not at all. 
KRADIA 


At 881 we heard that “kradia kicks phrén with fear" as Io begins to go mad once again. 
The connection of phrén with the chest region and with fear was noted above. In rela- 
tion to kradia, we see here first the physical connotation of “heart”: this kradia is “beat- 
ing.”?3 Second, we observe the traditional association of kradia with fear.24 Third, as 
mentioned under “‘Phrén,” we see the new relationship suggested between kradia and 
phren: the latter proves vulnerable to the effect of kradia, which pours “fear” into it. 


KEAR 
TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY USES 
Seat of Thought 


In one passage kear functions in a traditional way as a seat of thought.?5 At 184 the 
Chorus describe Zeus: “for the son of Cronus has inexorable character traits (åxixnta 
Tj9ea) and a kear not open to persuasion (&agcuvO0s).” We find a new adjective 
with kear, but the notion of a “stubborn” (&tégapvov) ker occurs at Od. 23.167 in 
Odysseus' description of Penelope. Above we heard at 34 that Zeus has phrenes "hard 
to move by entreaty” (Svomagaitntos). Here it is his kear that proves closed to per- 
suasion.?© 


Predominantly Emotional 


Anger. The Chorus describe Zeus in lines 164-6: “he, ever angrily (€mtxdtws) 
placing an unbent (Gyvapumtov) noos, conquers the race from Ouranos, nor will he 
cease before he satisfies (xogévvvp) his kear.” We find a new verb with kear,?! but 
the connection with anger is found already in Homer.?? 

At 379 (see “Thumos”) Prometheus agrees that words could heal “if someone in 
proper time soothe (uaAQdoow) kear and not by force dry up a bursting thumos.” 
Once again we encounter a new verb with kear. Elsewhere we see the idea of “sooth- 
ing” kear in Bacch. Fr. 4.78, where “sleep soothes” (OGAmq) it. 

At 390 we again hear of Zeus when Prometheus warns Oceanus: “guard that the 
kear of this one never becomes angry” (Gy8opau). As we learned at 166, Zeus’ kear 
is at present angry with Prometheus, and he knowingly warns Oceanus of its dangers. 
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Distress. In earlier and contemporary poets kear is often related to pain and grief.” 
At 245 the Chorus describe their reaction to the sight of Prometheus’ sufferings: “I 
am pained (&Ayvo) at kear.” This passage, containing a new verb with kear, locates 
it as the place of reaction of the Chorus. 

At 437 Prometheus defends himself to the Chorus: “with anxious thought 
(ovvvoia) I am bitten (S&mtopat) in kear, seeing myself thus treated disrespect- 
fully.” Here we find a new image with kear, that of being “bitten.”3° 


Love. Kear is sometimes related to love in Homer and Bacchylides?! At 590 
Prometheus says of Io: “she inflames (063.0)? the kear of Zeus with love (gws).” 
The kear of Zeus is the location of his feelings for Io. 


Gods? 


We hear in Homer several times of the kear of gods.34 In the Prometheus Bound 
Zeus’ kear is three times related to anger, at 166, 184, and 390. Once it is the 
seat of his love: 590. Prometheus is affected by pain in kear at 437, the Oceanids 
at 245. 


NEW USES 


Kinds of Kear 


The description of Zeus’ kear at 184 as &naedpvos, “not open to persuasion,” is 
new. 


Descriptions 


Two new verbs appear with kear: xogévvupt (166) and uaA0&000 (379). Two new 
images of kear appear: that of a person being "bitten at kear” (437) and that of kear 
being "heated with love" (590). 


NOUS 


Nous appears in only two passages of the Prometheus Bound.?5 At 164 (quoted above 
with kear) we heard the Chorus say that Zeus "ever angrily placing an unbent 
(&yvagmtoc) noos, conquers the race from Ouranos.” Here we see nous as a seat of 
intellect. We have a new description in this line of nous as “unbending” or “inflexi- 
ble." In the play we have seen that Zeus’ phrenes are “hard to overcome by entreaty” 
(34); his kear is “not open to persuasion" (184), and his nous is “unbending” (164). 
At 392 Prometheus tells Oceanus to depart, "preserving his current (tagov) nous." 
Prometheus suggests that Oceanus should maintain his present frame of mind and re- 
solve. Again we find a new participle with nous. 
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PSYCHE 


In one passage a reference to psyche appears, but this passage is marked with daggers 
in West's text.3$ At 691—2 the Chorus respond to what Io has told of her wanderings: 
“woes, sufferings, fears to make my psyché cold (vy) with a double-edged goad.” 
The reference to “make psyche cold” contains in the Greek a pun on the root wv-. If 
the passage were accepted, we would have a traditional mention of psyche as “life- 


spirit" within the person. We would have also an image of psyche "becoming cold." 
The text, however, seems corrupt. 


CONCLUSION 


Overall, the usage of the six psychic terms?? that occur in the Prometheus Bound 
seems to be traditional in nature.3? No particularly new or startling references ap- 
pear.?? In the Notes cross-references are given to similar uses in the six tragedies of 
Aeschylus, and I indicate where the Prometheus Bound has different ones. But the 
variation usually occurs in contexts of traditional and contemporary uses of the terms. 
In general it can be said that the usage of these psychic terms in the Prometheus 
Bound and in the six plays of undisputed authorship is very similar. In both we find 
the traditional and the new. 
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Notes 


CHAPTER ONE 


On the question of authorship see M.L. West, "The Authorship of the Prometheus 
Trilogy,” in Studies (1990), 51-72, with references to earlier bibliography, espe- 
cially to Griffith. 

See especially Garvie, 29-87; Rosenmeyer, 29-142; and West, Essays Dover, 
3—12, for features of Aeschylus' style. 

See, e.g., the work of Adkins, Austin, Biraud, Bóhme, Bremmer, Caswell, 
Cheyns, Claus, Dihle, von Fritz, Furley, Harrison, Jahn, Jarcho, Larock, Lesher, 
Lynch and Miles, Nehring, Onians, Plambóck, Rohde, de Romilly, Russo and Si- 
mon, Rüsche, Schmitt, Snell, Vivante, and Warden. 


4 See the works listed in n 3. My work on the terms includes the following: 


Phren in Homer: see Psychological Activity; in Hesiod: RBPh 67 (1989): 5-17; 
in the lyric and elegiac poets: Glotta 66 (1988): 26—61; in Pindar and Bac- 
chylides: Glotta 67 (1989): 148-89. 

Thumos in Homer: 1F 85 (1980): 135-50; in Hesiod: Emerita 61 (1993): 
16—40; in the lyric and elegiac poets: SIFC 12 (1994): pt 1, 12-37; pt 2, 149-74; 
in Pindar and Bacchylides: RBPÀ 71 (1993): 46-68. 

Noos in Homer: srrc 7 (1989): 152—95; in Hesiod: Glotta 68 (1990): 68-85; 
in the lyric and elegiac poets: Emerita 57 (1989): 129-68; in Pindar and Bac- 
chylides: Glotta 68 (1990): 179-202. 

Kradié in Homer: Euphrosyne 23 (1995): 9-25; ker in Homer: Euphrosyne 
24 (1996): 1-22; étor in Homer: Emerita 62 (1994): 11-29; kradié, ker, etor in 
poetry after Homer: RBPh 73 (1995): 13-34. 

Prapides in Homer: Glotta 65 (1987): 182-93. 
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Psyche in Homer and Hesiod: src 6 (1988): 151—180; in the lyric and elegiac 
poets: Parola del Passato 144 (1989): 241—62; in Pindar and Bacchylides: szFc 9 
(1991): 163-83. 

My recent book, Psychological and Ethical Ideas: What Early Greeks Say 
(1995), chap. 2 and 3, offers a treatment of all the psychic terms in both the early 
Greek poets and the Pre-Socratic philosophers. 

See, e.g., II. 16.481, 16.504; Od. 9.301; Alc. 359; Sim. 88 P (= 20.6); Pin., Nem. 
7.26. 

See, e.g., the reference to Automedon "being filled with strength and courage 
about dark phrenes” (Il. 17.499) or Elpenor being “not too well-constructed in 
phrenes" (Od. 10.553). In both cases we can speak of a “physical” and “psycho- 
logical" aspect of phrenes. 

On this question see in particular R. Gaskin, “Do Homeric Heroes Make Real De- 
cisions?” cQ 40 (1990): I-15; T. Rosenmeyer, “Decision-Making,” Apeiron 23 
(1990): 187—218; J.-H. Sautel, “La Genése de l'acte volontaire chez le héros- 
homérique,” REG 104 (1991): 346-66; Schmitt, 1-71; S.D. Sullivan, “‘Self’ and 
Psychic Entities in Early Greek Epic,” Eos 81 (1993): I-12 (with further bibliog- 
raphy). 

On this feature of early Greek see Claus, 16; von Fritz, cPh 38 (1943): 81; Harri- 
son, 67, 71, 74; Russo and Simon, 484-5; Snell, Der Weg, 54; Sullivan, Psycho- 
logical Activity, 30. 

Concerning the lack of distinction see Claus, 7; Furley, 2, 7; Harrison, 66-7; 
Jahn, 186—92; Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 30—1. 

The question of “self” in early Greek literature has been much discussed. B. Snell 
argues that no notion of “self” is present (see especially Discovery and Der Weg). 
His views have been frequently challenged, especially by Claus, 1—47; Harrison, 
79-80; D. Gill, ss, “Two-Decisions: Iliad 11.401 and Agamemnon 192-230,” in 
Studies Presented to Sterling Dow (Durham, Nc, 1984); Lloyd-Jones, Justice, 9- 
23; de Romilly, Patience, 23-45; T. Rosenmeyer, “Wahlakt und Entscheidungs- 
prozess in der antiken Tragödie,” Poetica 10 (1978): 1-24; W. Schadewaldt, Von 
Homers Welt und Werk? (Stuttgart 1951), 234-66; R.W. Sharples, “‘But Why Has 
My Spirit Spoken with Me Thus?': Homeric Decision-Making,” G&R 30 (1930): 
1-7; B. Williams, Shame and Necessity (Berkeley 1993), 21—49. See further discus- 
sion (with bibliography) in Sullivan, above n 7, and Psychological Activity, 1—10. 
See on the role of psyché: Adkins, 62-4; J. Burnet, "The Socratic Doctrine of the 
Soul” in Essays and Addresses (London 1929), 121-62; Claus, 1-7, 156-80; Fur- 
ley, 1; Guthrie, 3.467—9; Jaeger, 2.40-2; A.G. Taylor, Socrates (New York 1952), 
131-8. 

Schmitt, however, 115-228, wishes to argue that noos functions as such in early 
Greek literature. For a discussion of this question (with further bibliography), see 
my articles mentioned in n 13. 

However old the formulaic expressions mentioning psychic terms may be, it 
seems possible that in pre-Homeric times, when these expressions were first 
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formed, conscious choice of appropriate terms was present. On this question of 
distinctive meanings of terms see Jahn, who questions its presence, and my arti- 
cles, “The Mind and Heart of Zeus in Homer and the Homeric Hymns,” ABG 37 
(1994): 101-26, and “The Mind and Heart of Zeus in the Poetry of Hesiod,” ABG 
38 (1995): 34-47, where I suggest that it is present to some extent. 

For an examination of all passages in poetry before and contemporary with 
Aeschylus, see the studies mentioned in n 4. 

On the language of Aeschylus' tragedies, see especially L. Bergson, L’Epithéte 
ornamental dans Eschyle, Sophocle, et Euripide (Uppsala 1956); Earp; K.H. Lee, 
“The Influence of Metre on Tragic Vocabulary,” Glotta 46 (1968): 54-6; Garvie, 
45-87; Rosenmeyer, 77-108; Stanford. 

Full citations to the works to be mentioned are found in the bibliography. 

The current work will refer to “imagery” in Aeschylus and avoid the use of “met- 
aphor,” which can be problematic. See MLS. Silk, “Review of Sansone,” JHS 101 
(1981): 150-1; and Thalmann, AJPÀ 107 (1986): 509 n 51, for criticisms of the 
term “metaphor.” 

Thalmann’s argument centres in particular on the Third Stasimon of the Agamem- 
non. See chap. 2, n 70 below, for specific comments on his interpretation. 

In Per. 767 (“his phrenes steered his thumos’’), for example, the two terms are 
clearly distinguished. Phrenes as a seat of intelligence are controlling thumos 
with its emotional range. Other such passages will be discussed in the chapters to 
follow. 

On the sources for this background picture, see above, nn 3, 4. 

See above, n I. 

In order that passages can be easily located, cross-references within the notes will 
be made to discussions of specific passages rather than to chapter subheadings. 


CHAPTER TWO 


In the P. v. we find phren 13 times, thumos 3, kardia 1, kear 7, étor 0, nous 2, 
prapides o, and psyché 1. 

On phrén in early Greek poets see Biraud, Böhme, Bremmer; Cheyns, Cah. Inst. 
Ling. de Louvain (1980); Claus, Furley, Gelzer, Harrison; S. Ireland. and F. L. 
Steel, “Phrenes as an Anatomical Organ in the Works of Homer,” Glotta 53 
(1975): 183-94; Jahn, Jarcho, Larock, Luck, Marg, Onians, Plambóck, Russo and 
Simon; B. Snell, “Phrenes — Phronesis," Glotta 55 (1977): 34-64 (= Der Weg, 
53-90); Sullivan, chap. 1, n 4 above; Ideas, 36-53; Vivante. 

For a full discussion of the question see Cheyns, Cah. Inst. Ling. de Louvain 
(1980); Jahn, 9-11, 17-18; and Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 21—36. 

The adjective *noouóc appears here for the first time with phrén. 

At Supp. 775, when he goes to ask for help from the Argives, Danaus says that he 
is an “old messenger, young (fj) with an eloquent phrén.” His phrén will be 
lively and eloquent for the situation. 
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6 Cf the relationship of age and stricken phrenes at Ag. 479: “who is so childish or 
stricken (x6sttw) in phrenes?" Cf too the suggestion at Ag. 1622 that even the 
phrenes in the Chorus, who are old, can be taught. 

7 The interpretation of this line has posed problems for those taking phren as be- 
longing to the Nurse (Rose, ad 754; Verrall, ad 749-50). Others say that the line 
is perplexing: Garvie, ad 753-4; Thomson, ad 754. The reference seems, how- 
ever, to be to the childish nature of the phrén in a very young child. 

8 We may note here Fr. 451 q, which refers to an “equally balanced (jodg@0m0¢) 
phrén.” The adjective in this fragment is new with phrén, but the idea is not. In 
Homer we find “well-balanced (£icoc) phrenes" (Od. 11.337, 14.178, 18.249). 
These adjectives may suggest the “physical” aspect of phrenes as equally struc- 
tured. They may also have the sense of “sound” or “steady” without a physical 
implication. 

9 Cf P. v. 361, where Typhon “is stricken to the very phrenes” by the thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Here too the chest region is suggested. Cf P. v. 881 also for the physical 
nature of phren: “my heart (kradia) kicks my phrén with fear.” The two psychic 
entities appear closely placed within Io. 

IO Note the image of the “sea” in this passage: see chap. 3. 

II For the many instances of this activity of phrén, see the appendices in my articles 
on these poets in chap. I, n 4. 

I2 The line is corrupt but the sense of phrenes is clear. 

13 For a discussion of this passage see especially North, 40—3; Sansone, 35-7; and 
Verrall, ad 580. Here I follow Sansone and Verrall in taking the location of the 
"furrow" as being in phren. 

14 Note the images of “depth” and “agriculture” in this passage: see chap. 3. 

IS On plans and phren cf Supp. 107, where the phrenes of the Aegyptiads are called 
dvomagdPoviog, “erring in counsel” (see Rose, ad 107) or “reckless” (see 
J.-W., 2, ad 107). See too for phrén and planning, Choe. 626, where the “devis- 
ings, planned by a woman (yuvatxoBovdAovus utas) of phrenes,” namely of 
Clytemnestra, are mentioned. Phrén is associated with pndopat (e.g., Od. 3.132) 
and pfitis (Od. 4.739) in Homer. 

16 On nous in Sept. 622, see below, chap. 7. 

17 Cf Choe. 79, where the phrase Big poev@v appears again describing the conflict 
of inner hate and outer praise. 

18 See other examples at Od. 15.445, 16.459, and 17.66. 

19 Cf Scolion 889, where the need to check the inner structure (noos and phrén) of 
people before trusting their actions is described. 

20 See chapter 4, “Cognates, Phrén” with n 108. Cf the reference to the phrén of 
Zeus in P. V. 34. 

21 On this assignment of speaker see chap. 4, n 46, on the final choruses in the Sup- 
pliants. 

22 These images will be discussed further in chap. 4. 

23 In the lyric and elegiac poets the “phrén of Zeus" is not mentioned in our extant 
fragments. 
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On the Hymn see in particular the commentary of Smith. See too Bollack, 
Agamemnon 1, pt 2; Fraenkel; and Rose. 

Cf the use of noopgóvwsg in the opening line of the Suppliants. 

On kardia see also below, chap. 6. 

We can compare Aeschylus' other use of sophroneo in this way. At Eum. 521 the 
Chorus say that “it is profitable to learn to be wise (wdQovetv) with groaning.” 
This line clearly echoes the thought of the line we are examining (Ag. 181). Both 
Clytemnestra (1425) and Aegisthus (1620) tell the Chorus in the Agamemnon that 
they need to learn “to be wise" (ďgwpgoveiv). Elsewhere the verb seems to mean 
more “to be moderate": Per. 829; Supp. 1013; and Eum. 1000 (see also P. v. 983). 
For the idea in this passage of Aeschylus, coinpare P. v. 444, where Prometheus 
says that he made mortals “intelligent (Évvovc) and sharers (£xnfióAovc) in 
phrenes." 

On this passage see in particular Bollack, Ag. 1, pt 2, ad 218; Fraenkel, ad 219; 
Rose, ad 219; Sansone, 32; and Thomson, ad 218-21. 

On tropaia see Fraenkel, ad 219, and van Nes, 13-14. Cf Aeschylus’ other refer- 
ences to it at Sept. 706 and Choe. 775. 

On the connection of phrén and unholiness, see chap. 3, on Supp. 751. 

Cf the negative association of phren with “all-daring” at Sept. 661: “a mortal all- 
daring (zt&vroApoc) in phrenes." 

On the image of wind see especially Bollack (as in n 29); van Nes, 13-16; Padel, 
Mind, 93-5; and Sansone, 32. 

See Il. 16.468, 20.403 (1000), and I. 4.524, 13.654 (&toxvelo). 

See Sept. 52 and Choe. 390. See below on thumos in chap. 5. 

Much has been written on the Third Stasimon. For bibliography up to 1988 see 
Said in Metis 3 (1988): 408—512. For our discussion the following were consulted 
in particular: Fraenkel; Judet de la Combe, Ag. 2, 206-80; van Nes, 50-3; de 
Romilly, 61-78; Rose; Sansone, 48-52; W.C. Scott, "The Confused Chorus 
(Agamemnon 975—1034)," Phoenix 23 (1969): 336-46; Thalmann, Phoenix 39 
(1985): 99-117; AJPh 107 (1986): 489—511; and Verrall. 

On the relationship of the terms in the passage see Jarcho, Philologus 116 (1972): 
185-6; Sansone, 48-52; Thalmann (as in n 36); and Webster, JHS 77 (1957): 152. 
On the content of the lines see Thalmann, Phoenix 39 (1985): 107 n 29. 

On this action of thumos see Webster, JHS 77 (1957): 152. 

See further on splanchna in App. E. 

I follow here the text of West, which places a comma after the verb uata@te, thus 
having kear circle “near just phrenes.” On this reading see also Thalmann, AJPh 
107 (1986): 500 n 28. 

For the meaning of the adjective ëvôixoç see Denniston-Page, ad 996; Fraenkel, 
ad 997; de Romilly, 67; and Thalmann, AJP 107 (1986): 505. 

On this interpretation of moira as indicating the appropriate roles of tongue and 
kardia, see the full discussion of Thalmann, Phoenix 39 (1985): 99—117. See also 
Fraenkel; Rose, ad 1025ff; and Sansone, 83. Other commentators take moira as 
referring to "fate" in general: see especially Scott, Phoenix 23 (1969): 340-2. For 
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further bibliography see Judet de la Combe, Ag. 2, 257-68; and Thalmann, 
Phoenix 39 (1985): 100-4. 

On the meaning of the verb éxtoAumeva, “to wind wool off fully," see Thomson, 
ad 1030-3, and Verrall, ad 1015-17. 

We also hear of GAxn (Jl. 17.499, e.g., and 20.381), and uévoc (Od. 1.89, e.g., 
and Hes., Theog. 688) in phrenes. 

The genitive here is subjective: the “throne” belongs to phren. 

See, e.g., Il. 4.104, 7.120, 13.788; Od. 1.42; H. Ven. 33. 

See, e.g., Sept. 673; Supp. 82, 590; Eum. 135, 699, 966. The adverb évéixae also 
appears quite often: see, e.g., Sept. 405; Supp. 813; Choe. 638, 988; Eum. 700. 
For discussion on the meaning of the adjective see above, n 42. 

See on "justice" in chap. 3. 

Cf also the association of phrenes with justice at Pin., Ol. 2.57; Pyth. 2.73; 4.139; 
and Nem. 10.12. 

See also on this passage in chap. 6. Cf too the image in Ag. 481 of kardia "fired 
(ztugóo) by the new announcements of flame" (along with the reference to some- 
one “stricken in phrenes” at 479). In this passage Aeschylus seems to suggest that 
phrenes could at first become alight, as does kardia, by the fire of the news of the 
fall of Troy, but become dark again (xapetv) as the news changed. See further on 
Ag. 481 in chap. 6. In the present passage kardia seems to be in the dark while 
phren is filled with light. 

Cf also Choe. 1004, where a bandit “warms (Oeguaivw) his phren." Cf too Sept. 
52, with its reference to an “iron-minded (otórpóooov) thumos blazing 
(pdEywv) with courage." Rose, ad 1033-4, and Sansone, 72-3, 83 n 9, suggest 
that the image in 1033 is one of "fever." Sansone suggests too that because of its 
condition phrén does not function well and adversely influences kardia. My sug- 
gestion, in contrast, is that the activity of phrén is positive in nature here, similar 
to the positive reference to “just phrenes” at 996. See too Thalmann, Phoenix 39 
(1985): 111 n 41, who likewise questions the image of "fever." See further on 
Thalmann's interpretation of this passage in nn 68—70 below. 

In his interpretation Thalmann does not accept this function of thumos. See Phoenix 
39 (1985): 110, esp. n 36, and AJPh 107 (1986): 494-9. It is, however, one that is 
associated with thumos. See also my article, "The Relationship of Speech and Psy- 
chic Entities in Early Greek Poetry," Prometheus 22 (1996): I-13. 

See II. 11.407, 17.97, 21.562, 22.122. See too II. 22.385. 

See examples given in chap. 5 on Sept. 52. 

See, e.g., II. 12.407, 13.813, 15.701; Od. 20.328, 24.313. 

See above, n 39. 

See above, n 43. 

Thumos may more commonly be associated with this function. We find the same 
description, without kradie, frequently in this formulaic line: see, e.g., I. 7.68, 
8.6, 9.101; Od. 7.187, 17.469. 

See other examples of pain and distress in kardia at Il. 9.635; Od. 20.17; Il. 20.17; 
H. Cer. 40; Hes., w.&D. 541; Theog. 361, 1199; Pin., Pyth. 2.91; Bacch. 18.11. 
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See, e.g., Il. 4.513, 9.387; Od. 8.272, 23.64. On the adjective see too Garson, 
Phoenix 39 (1985): 5, and Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 505, n 45. 

See above, n 44. 

On this passage see Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 23-9. 

Fraenkel, ad 997, says that we should not look for *anatomical details" in these 
lines. He suggests the image of phrenes is that of a cliff around which "eddies" 
break. His rejection of any reference to the “physical” has been challenged: see 
especially Judet de la Combe, Ag. 2, 227-31; Sansone, 3-4; and Thalmann, AJPh 
107 (1986): 492, 509. My view is that the “physical” aspect of these entities is 
present in this passage. The image suggests the inner motion of kear near 
phrenes. See further below on the relationship of the psychic entities. 

See previous note. 

Sansone, 50, 73, 83 n 9; and Thalmann, A7Ph 107 (1986): 489-511, assume a 
sharp distinction between phren, as a seat of rational thought, and the other psy- 
chic entities (thumos, kardia, and kear) as seats of emotion. My suggestion, how- 
ever, is that the entities overlap, or rather that different “aspects” are present 
within them. I suggest below that in phrén the “intellectual” is important but is 
not exclusively present. 

On this point see in particular Scott, Phoenix 23 (1969): 342-5. 

Thalmann, Phoenix 39 (1985): 109-10, and AJPh 107 (1986): 499—507, esp. 500, 
assumes that phrén does not receive what is in kardia. My interpretation of the 
two psychic entities suggests that the activities of each are separate. Together 
these activities form part of what the Chorus experience. 

Sansone, 40-50, 72-3; and Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 494, 499—505, suggest 
that phren is related to speech in this passage and that thumos and phren may dif- 
fer in regard to prophecy, the former unable to give an account of what it per- 
ceives, the latter able to give a clear account. This distinction may be open to 
question (see also discussion below in this chapter on Sept. 25 and in chapter 5 on 
Per. 10). In this passage thumos may prophesy, if line 979 can be taken as refer- 
ring to the same song that “thumos sings" (990), but phren is not mentioned as in- 
volved explicitly in prophecy. Instead, its thoughts, apparently, focus on justice. 
Nor in this passage is it related specifically to speech at all. 

Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 499—507, argues for a specific relationship of psy- 
chic entities in a sequence of reaction: emotion affects thumos first, moves to kar- 
dia (close in meaning to kear); it then affects phren. The activity of phren is 
usually rational, and it is separate from both thumos and kardia (kear). My ap- 
proach suggests, in contrast, a less defined way of referring to these psychic enti- 
ties on Aeschylus' part, with all psychic entities acting simultaneously. 

Judet de la Combe, Ag. 2, 206-80, carefully interprets the relationship of the 
terms, arguing in particular against Fraenkel’s rejection of any physical reference 
in regard to them and rejecting any distinction drawn between phrén and kardia. 
See further discussion in Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 492-4. 

See, e.g., missing: I]. 14.141, 24.201; Od. 21.288; Sol. 33 W; removed: Il. 6.234, 
9.377, 17.470, 18.311, 19.136; Hes., fr. 69; Arch. 191 W; Alc. 336; destroyed: 
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Il. 7.360, 12.234; Arch. 172 W. Cf also P. v. 472, where the Chorus describe 
Prometheus as “deprived (ånoopaheis) of phrenes.” 

See also P. v. 789, where Io is to “write” her wandering on the “mindful writing- 
tablets (uvrjuootv Ó£Xxoic) of phrenes." On memory and phrenes see especially 
Sansone, 54-63. 

The verb yoóov in this line is suggested from the next line. The image is con- 
sistent with that of Eum. 275. For examples of the image see Garvie, ad 450, and 
Sansone, 60-2. 

West prints BdGet instead of Bdoet, citing as parallels earlier references to a 
"deep phren" at Il. 19.125 and Theog. 1051. On “deep” see below, chap. 3, on 
Choe. 452. Garvie, ad 452, accepts B/oet, as does Padel, Mind, 64—5. 

The connection of “calm” with phrén is found also in Pin., Pyth. 1.12, and Bacch. 
5.6. For Bacch. 5.6 see also below, n 106. 

We can compare fr. 281 a, 19-23, where Dike says that she "records human trans- 
gressions on the tablet (6£Avoc) of Zeus." See Podlecki, ad Eum. 275, and Som- 
merstein, ad Eum. 275. 

We can compare Supp. 179, where Danaus urges his daughters to "record 
(SeAtovpévac)” his words, and 991, where he refers to his earlier teaching “writ- 
ten" (yeyoappépous) within. In neither case, however, is phrén mentioned. See 
further on these passages in chap. 4. 

We can contrast instances from early and contemporary authors where phrenes 
forget: Il. 2.33, 6.285, 15.61; Od. 10.557; Pin., Ol. 7.47; Pyth. 4.41. 

Cf also Ag. 479 (see above, n 6), where they refer to someone “stricken (xózTO) 
in phrenes" in relation to this fiery message. 

Aegisthus is proud of his phren's perceptiveness. But elsewhere we hear that his 
phren is “womanish” (OyAeta), as Orestes says (Choe. 305). See Garvie, ad 854, 
and chap. 3 below on Choe. 305. 

See further chap. 3 below on Choe. 854 in relation to "sight." Sansone, 17, sug- 
gests that the reference to eyes does not indicate a usual characteristic of Aegist- 
hus’ phrén but one specific to this situation. Garvie, ad 484, rightly questions this 
view. 

See on noos the articles mentioned in chap. 1, n 4, and below in chap. 7. See too 
chap. 4 on how Aeschylus’ references to the phrén of Zeus resemble early ones to 
his noos. 

For this interpretation see Broadhead, ad 472. At 725 the Chorus likewise say: 
“some mighty daimon came, so that he [Xerxes] did not think (peovetv) well.” 
Xerxes uses his phren badly when he tries to bridge the Bosphorus (723). 

See references to its destructive role also at Per. 158, 345, 515, 911, 921, and 942. 
On this association see in particular Sansone, 83-92. See too my article, n 53 
above. 

See further instances at Il. 2.213, 17.171; Od. 4.676; Arch 120 W; Pin., Ol. 2.90, 
Is. 6.71, Pae. 9.37; Adesp. 955.1. Contrast Sa. 120, who says that she has a “silent 
phren.” 
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88 In this we see too the presence of “joy” in phren. 

89 Cf their address to Agamemnon at 805: “and now not from the top of my phren 
nor in an unfriendly way" (&diAws). Note also the image of “deep” in this pas- 
sage: see chap. 3. 

90 In this passage note the image of "dark": see chap. 3. 

9I See further examples at Il. 10.139, 19.121; Od. 4.777, 11.146, 15.445; H. Ap. 
257, 534- 

92 For this interpretation of the line see Denniston, ad 1052; Sansone, 20; and 
Verrall, ad 1034. 

93 Cf P. v. 131, where the Chorus say that they have come, “having persuaded 
(magetxov) with difficulty fatherly phrenes.” 

94 On phrén and prophecy see Sansone, 40-53. Sansone suggests (44-53) that 

phrén and thumos differ with regard to prophecy, the first having clear knowl- 

edge of the future and capable of describing it, the second having only an indefi- 
nite sense of future events. Our evidence seems too slight, however, to support 

this distinction. Phrén appears with this function only at Sept. 25, Ag. 1084, 

Eum. 17, and perhaps Eum. 104; thumos at Per. 10 and perhaps Ag. 992 (dis- 

cussed above in our treatment of the Third Stasimon). Both phren and thumos 

seem similar in their functions with regard to prophecy. See further on thumos 

below in chap. 5. 

Cf Ag. 1209, where Cassandra is said to have “inspired technai” (téyva.ow 

etOéots). Cf too P. v. 842, where the phrén of Prometheus can “see more than 

what has appeared." 

96 West, Studies, 274, considers line 105 an "interpolation" and marks it as such in 
his text. Rose, ad 104, and Sommerstein, ad 104, both reject it. Podlecki, ad 
103-5, defends it. Line 104 too has been questioned but is accepted by West. 

97 Cf too Il. 14.165, where Hera plans “to shed sleep on the eyes and wise phrenes 
of Zeus." 

98 On this instance of hypallage with the participle see Sansone, 17-18. On kardia 
"seeing," see chap. 6 on Eum. 103. 

99 See too P. v. 842 (above, n 95). In contrast Pindar, Pae. 7 b 18, speaks of phrenes 
being “blind” (tu@Aci) in the person not seeking the aid of the Muses. See also 
chap. 3 below on Eum. 104 in relation to “sight.” 

100 See further examples: &dx%: Hl. 3.45, 17.499; 060006; Il. 17.573; Od. 6.140; 

cf Il, 24.171 (09060); pévos: Il. 21.145; Od. 1.89, Hes., Theog. 688; a0évos: 
Il. 17.499. 

IOI Cf the reference at Ag. 983 to "confident courage not sitting on the throne of 

phrén to dispel fear.” Here phren has no “boldness” (060006) to dismiss fear. 

102 We noted the connection of phrenes and “speech.” 

103 Note the connection of “justice” with phrenes: see chap. 3. 

104 Cf the reference to "all-daring loves” here with Agamemnon's “resolving the 

all-daring deed" (tò navtdtoApov) of killing Iphigenia (221). Cf also Choe. 
382-5, where Zeus sends ate to the “bold (tAdpovu) and working-everything 
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(mavovey@) hand of mortals,” and Choe. 626, with its reference to “devisings 
of phrenes planned by a woman" (yuvatxopovAous uńtiðas poevõv): see 
above, n I5. For these parallels see Rose, ad 596, and Sier, ad 596. 

105 Cf Od. 11.428, where Agamemnon suggests that it was in her phrenes that 
Clytemnestra placed the devising of his murder. At Od. 3.266 Nestor says that, 
earlier in her life, Clytemnestra "refused a shameful deed because she used good 
phrenes." 

106 Cf Bacch. 5.6, who mentions uéguiva and phrén: “having quietly made your 
phrén cease from cares (uéQuiva), gaze here with noos.” 

107 Cf Ag. 1530, where the Chorus say: “I am at a loss (&unyave), deprived of any 
ready care of thought (peovtidos gomóAapov uéouivav)." 

108 On Ag. 479 see also above under nn 6 and 80. 

109 See also below on this passage in chap. 6. . 

110 Cf P. v. 628, where Prometheus says to Io, “I hesitate to disquiet (006.000) your 
phrenes," and 856, where the Aegyptiads are said to be “set aflutter (1tt01éc) in 
their phrenes." See West, Studies, 309, who suggests that the last reference 
might instead be to the Danaids. Cf Supp. 332, where the Danaids use of them- 
selves the verb uevazrvotéo. 

III See further chap. 3 on Ag. 546 and Choe. 158 in relation to “dark.” 

112 On this passage see below, chap. 6. Cf too //. 1.243, where Achilles says that 
Agamemnon “will tear (Guvoow) his thumos within” because of his anger. 

113 Cf the Chorus saying that they are “at a loss" (à&unyavô) with regard to Cassan- 
dra's utterances at Ag. 1113 and 1177, and the same description of the Persians 
with regard to where they were to "turn" during the battle of Salamis (Per. 458). 

114 Concerning phren here as a subjective genitive, see West, Studies, 145-6. See 
further on these two passages from the Suppliants in chap. 4 below. 

115 Cf too Ag. 983, where we heard that “no confident courage sat on the throne of 
phren" to dispel fear. The fear mentioned is located before kardia (977) but may 
also, it seems, have penetrated phren. 

116 On the text see West, Studies, 285—6. On the interpretation of the lines see Padel, 
Mind, 189-91; Sommerstein, ad 518—19; and Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 507-8. 

117 On this passage see also kardia in chap. 6. 

118 Cf P. v. 181, where the Chorus say that “piercing fear (ipóoc) stirs up" their 
phrenes, and 881, where Io says: “my kradia kicks (KaxtiCe) my phren with 
fear (bofos).” 

II9 See, e.g., Il. 1.362, 18.73, 24.105; Od. 7.218, 17.470, 24.423 (n£v8oc); II. 
6.285; Od. 4.813 (OiCUc); Il. 18.446 (piw). 

I20 See West, Septem, ad 961. The lines are obelized in his text. 

121 Cf Choe. 211: “anguish (@Sic) is present and destruction (xavad800d) of 
phrenes.” Here pain and grief, felt by Electra for Orestes, are associated with 
phrenes functioning poorly. 

122 Cf the reference to a “raging” (uatvouan) phrén at Sept. 484, where the Argives 
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are described, and Ag. 1428, where Clytemnestra’s phren “is maddened” 
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(éxuaivopuat) by her act of murder. We hear at Sept. 781 of a kardia that is 
“mad” (patvopau) but the context is appropriate: Oedipus's crimes are de- 
scribed. See below, chap. 6. 

123 The reading OupoBogds is suggested by West. It is found only here in Aeschy- 
lus, but it describes eris several times in Homer (see, e.g., I. 7.210 and 19.58). 
Cf also Alc. 70.10, where it describes “faction” (Ava), and Theog. 1324, "cares" 
(utovar). Another reading is Quuod8óooc, also found only here in Aeschy- 
lus. On the text see Bollack, Ag. 1, pt 1, ad 102. 

124 See also chap. 3 on Ag. 546 in relation to “dark.” 

125 Cf the reference in fr. 290 to a “mirthless” (iyéAa toc) phren. 

126 West prints the text without a comma after tAGo” (contrast Fraenkel, ad 895): 
see West, Studies, 205-6. West's text allows the ambiguity and dramatic irony in 
the reference to be clear: she "speaks with griefless phrén” but has also “en- 
dured all things" in that way. 

127 See further below on Ag. 1064 for the connection of “madness” and phrenes. 

128 Her phren too, as we heard, is a “courageous” (eütoApoc) one: Ag. 1302. 

129 The verbs include (with an example): &udvyn8éo (H. Ap. 273), Yavupar 
(JL. 13.493), n8éo (Od. 6.106; Theog. 173), taive (II. 19.174), TEQTOLAL 
(Il. 1.474, most frequent), and yaiow (II. 6.481). 

130 Alcm. 7.5; Mim. 7.1 W; Theog. 795 and 921; Bacch. 16.7, 17.131. Cf Pin., Pyth. 
6.52. 

131 Cf too Supp. 515, where the Danaids ask Pelasgus to "delight (eWdoaivw) their 
phren by acting and speaking.” 

132 On this passage see Sideras, 147. 

133 Cf the reference to “reception with bright (patdedc) eyes” at Ag. 520. On the 
adjective see Garvie, ad 565, and Sidgwick, ad 565. 

134 I take the phren to belong to the Nurse in this passage, as do Garvie, ad 772; 
Sansone, 83 n 10; Sidgwick, ad 772; and Verrall, ad 768. 

135 Note that we find a reference to noos being “warmed” (8eguaiva) at Pin., Ol. 
10.87, and thumos (0G) at Bacch. 20 B 8. On the image of “hot” see Garvie, 
ad 1004; Sansone, 12-13; and Verrall, ad 1001. 

136 See, e.g., Il. 14.294; Od. 15.421; H. Ven. 38, 57; Arch. 191 W; Sa. 47, 48, 96.17; 
Iby. 286.6—13; Theog. 1388; Pin., Ol. 1.41, Nem. 10.29; Bacch. 20 B 8. 

137 Cf also the reference to a kardia that is “maddened” (uauvoutva) at Sept. 781. 
See below, chap. 6. 

I38 At 1140 phrenes are also associated with "grief." 

139 On the interpretation of Ag. 1429 see Thomson, ad 1427-9, and Verrall, ad 
1427, 1429. 

140 In the P. v. we find three references to “madness” in phrenes. At 673, when Io 
was changed to a cow, “her form and phrenes were distorted" (&u&otQodooy. At 
881 she says that her "kradia kicks her phrén with fear." (See also above, nn 9 
and 118.) At 1061 Hermes tells the Chorus to withdraw so that the “merciless 
roar of the thunderbolt might not craze (Tjj40160) their phrenes.” 
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I In contrast, phrenes can be “not fitting" (€vaicwnot) in people (I. 24.40; Od. 

18.220). Eurycleia too is not “fitting” (atomos) in phrenes (Od. 23.14). 

See further in chap. 4, “The Mind of the Danaids." 

3 Cf Sept. 25, where the seer “observes in ears and phrenes.” 

4 For the interpretation of the “reverence” as that being shown for the position of 
the king, see Garvie, ad 55-8; Rose, ad 56—7; and Sier, ad 56f. 

5 See also the reference to “just phrenes" at Bacch. 11.124: these "fine acts of cour- 
age of the Greeks" at Troy. Cf 5.6, where he mentions a righteous-judging 
(et OvOixoc) phren, and 12.3, where he prays for Kleio “to guide astraight 
(evO0vw) phrenes.” 

6 Note the reference to “speech” and phrenes in 661 and of “courage” and phrenes 
in 671. 

7 The text is that of West. J.-W., 2, ad 915, adopt a different reading, but the con- 
nection of phrén with upright behaviour is still present. 

8 On the connection of phren with 6Q8d¢ see also Sept. 873, where the Chorus 
lament “rightly (60065) from phren." 

9 This was discussed fully in chap. 2. 

IO On the meaning of xarog0óc see Garvie, ad 512-3; Rose, ad 512; and Sidg- 
wick, ad 512. 

I1 On West's placement of line 489 before 485, see his Studies, 281-3. 

12 In chap. 2 we discussed the connection of phrenes here with “fear.” 

13 In earlier and contemporary poets we find references to something "seeming to 
phrén." With the verb related to ĝoxéw, S5ococato, we find the expression: 
“thus to him thinking ($oovéovu) it seemed to be better " (see, e.g., I]. 13.458; 
Od. 10.154). (Thumos appears once with doxéw, in the nominative, at Od. 
10.415.) This use, therefore, by Aeschylus is new. 

I4 See chap. 2 on Sept. 593 in relation to "intelligence." 

15 Cf Supp. 107, where the Danaids describe the phrenes of the Aegyptiads as "reck- 
less” (óvoxaodovAoc). See further chap. 2, n 15, and chap. 4, “The Mind of 
the Danaids.” Cf too the description that Eteocles gives of Polyneices as “all- 
daring in phrenes” (Sept. 671). 

16 For the moral connotation of the word hamartia compare Cassandra’s reference 
at Ag. 1197 to the “fault of the house.” Cf too Choe. 519, where hamartia refers 
to the crime of Clytemnestra. 

17 On the “agricultural” image here see below on images in this chapter. 

18 Cf Sol. 4.7-9 W, where he speaks of the “unjust noos” of leaders, who suffer 
from hybris because they do not know how to check their “greed” (xógoc). See 
further on these passages in my article on noos in the lyric poets (chap. 1, n 4). 

19 On kardia see further in chap. 6. 

20 On these lines see Podlecki, ad 533ff, and Rose, ad 535-7. 

21 On the “medical” images here see further below in this chapter. 
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See especially the discussion of Ag. 160-83. 

See the discussion of Ag. 216-21. We may compare too the reference to prapides 
and “wealth” (nAottoc) at Ag. 374-84. Prapides often appear to be very similar 
to phrenes (see chap. 7). In Ag. 374-84 the Chorus say that the person who pos- 
sesses prapides well will find “goods” sufficient without striving for too much 
wealth in an unjust way. 

See, e.g., Il. 2.3, 10.45, 16.435; H. Ven. 36, 38; Hes., Theog. 554, 688; W.&D. 47, 
55. 

For further examples see Sullivan, Psychological Activity, Appendix A. 

These passages are: “gods”: Sol. 4.2 W; Poseidon: Pin., Ol. 1.41; Apollo: Bacch. 
17.131. 

See chap. 2 on Supp. 599, and chap. 4, “Phrén and its Cognates" (with full dis- 
cussion). 

See also chap. 2 on Eum. 17 in relation to “prophecy.” 

See also chap. 2 on Eum. 275 in relation to “memory.” 

Namely: H. Ap. 257, 261, 275, 375, and H. Mer. 421, 453, 467. 

See full discussion in chap. 4, *Dilemma of the Suppliants," esp. n 13. 

In contrast, in the P. v. we hear of Zeus's phren (34), kear (166, 184, 390, and 
590), and nous (164). We hear of the phren (842) and phrenes (472) of 
Prometheus, of his thumos (380), and of his kear (437). In Oceanus we hear of 
phrenes (131) and nous (392). In the Oceanids (the Chorus) we encounter the 
phrenes (181, 1061), the kear (245), and the psyche (692). 

In the P. v. we find èuóg and ods. 

In the P. V. we find aùtóç, Sudoteodos, óvozxagairmroc, and rate@os. 

On this interpolation see above, chap. 2, n 120. 

See also chap. 2 on Ag. 1064 in relation to “madness.” 

We may contrast, in Homer, Clytemnestra herself, who once “used good 
(&ya8óc) phrenes" (Od. 3.266). In Homer too Penelope (Od. 2.117) and the 
Phaeacian women (Od. 7.111) “know good (&£00Aóc) phrenes.” 

See chap. 2 on Ag. 1428 in relation to *madness." 

See discussion in chap. 2 on Ag. 1302 in relation to “courage.” 

See chap. 2 on Ag. 1084. 

See above in this chapter on Choe. 56 in relation to “holiness.” 

See above, n 4. 

On the meaning of eddo0Eoc see Garvie, ad 303; Rose, ad 298—304; and Verrall, 
ad 302. 

In reference to human beings, Pindar refers to “mortal phrenes”: Booróc: 

Fr. 61.4, Fr. 222.3; and 6vytoc: Pyth. 3.59. 

We can contrast the Chorus’ later reference to the “devisings of phrenes, planned 
by a woman" (yvvouxofoUAovs tias Doevóv) against her husband (626). 
These phrenes of Clytemnestra are definitely not cowardly. Cf too the description 
at Ag. 11 of her kear: “the kear of a woman rules, one that hopes and counsels 
like a man" (&vógófovAov). See further on this second passage in chap. 7. 
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46 See on Sept. 920 in relation to “grief.” 

47 See, e.g., Il. 17.226; Od. 2.315; Hes., Theog. 641, Fr. 317; Pin., Nem. 3.58; 
Bacch. 10.45. Cf P. v. 539: “increasing thumos (&)Saiv) in bright joys.” 

48 Note that when Bacchylides refers to "psyche growing less" (5.151), he describes 
the gradual death of Meleager. 

49 We can compare Choe. 211, where Electra says: “anguish is present and destruc- 
tion of phrenes." 

50 On the meaning of otUyoc in this passage see Fletcher, ad 1308; Fraenkel, ad 

1308; and Rose, ad 1308. 

On the meaning of Big Qoevóv in this line see Garvie, ad 78-81, and West, Stud- 

ies, 235-6. 

52 See chap. 2 on Sept. 612 in relation to "intelligence." 

53 The text we follow is that of West. See discussion of the text in Garvie, ad 389— 
90; Sier, ad 389f; and Sidgwick, ad 389—91. On the passage see too Padel, Mind, 
91; Sansone, 11; and Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 502. 

54 Scholars present slightly varying interpretations of the image depending on the 
text they accept. Garvie, ad 390-3; Padel, Mind, 91; and Thalmann, AJPh 107 
(1986): 502, place thumos “before (11&oo(0', 391) the prow of the kradia." West 
(following Page) has thumos “blow from (Èx, 391) the prow of kradia." The inter- 
pretation offered here follows West. 

55 On thumos and kradia see further chaps. 5 and 6. 

56 We find in earlier and contemporary poets references to emotions “surrounding” 
phrenes. See, e.g., “love” (Époc, Gudinadvdato) at IL. 3.442, 14.294; “pain” 
(&yoc, GudBaive) at Od. 8.541; and “trouble” (tóvoc, &upPaivo) at I. 
6.355. Cf too "sins" (ÓpuvAaxíat, xoeucvvupt) at Pin., Ol. 7.24, and “hopes” 
(£Anióec, Gudpixeéuapar) at Is. 2.3. 

57 See, e.g., Od. 2.363, 14.273, and 15.326. 

58 We can compare the reference to the “glorious (e&ÓoEoc) phrén” of the Argives 
at Choe. 303. Here a “good doxa” is thought to be present in phren. 

59 See chap. 2 on Eum. 158 in relation to "physical" aspects. 

60 See chap. 2 on “speech.” On the image of the “goad,” see below, n 119. 

61 For the image of the "sea" in this passage see below in this chapter. 

62 Passages are: Od. 16.73; Il. 10.232; Il. 21.386; Hes., w. &D. 381; Il. 19.178; and 
Il. 22.357. 

63 See, e.g., Il. 11.141; Od. 5.424 (“pondering”); I. 20.264 (“perceiving”); N. 
15.163; Od. 1.294 ("considering"). 

64 See other examples at Il. 9.434; Od. 4.729; and H. Mer. 421. See too Hes., Theog. 
554. 

65 On the passage, see Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 315-17. 

66 See Tyr. 10.17 and Bacch. 17.22. 

67 See also Alc. 558; Pin., Ol. 2.89-90; and Bacch. 11.1-7. 

68 See above chap. 2, “Background,” and my articles in chap. 1, n 4, for detailed dis- 
cussion. 
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Namely at Zl. 8.413, 16.242, 17.111, 19.169; Od. 13.320, 23.172. 

For other mentions of phrenes and kardia in Aeschylus see above on Ag. 975- 
1033 (the Third Stasimon) in chap. 2 and on Choe. 389-93 in this chapter. See 
also on kardia in chap. 6. 

On imagery in Aeschylus in general see Dumortier, Images, Vocabulaires médi- 
cal; Fowler; Garvie, 65-72; Headlam, Lebeck, van Nes, Petrounias; Rosenmeyer, 
109-42; Sansone, Scott, and Smith. 

In chap. 2, Sept. 593 and Supp. 1017 are discussed in relation to “intelligence.” 
Ag. 502 is treated in chap. 3 in relation to “pride.” On “agricultural” images in 
these passages see Dumortier, Images, 156-68; J.-W., 3, ad Supp. 1017; Sansone, 
23, 30, 34-5; and Verrall, ad Sept. 580. On Supp. 1017, with its image of “warp- 
ing a track,” see full discussion in chap. 4, “The Mind of the Danaids.” 

Namely at Ol. 7.8; Pyth. 2.73; Nem. 10.12. 

In the case of Supp. 1017, the image of phren resembles that of the prapides of 
Zeus. See further in chap. 4, “Zeus.” . 

In chap. 2, Per. 115 is discussed in relation to “fear”; Ag. 546 in relation to 
“grief”; and Choe. 158 in relation to “speech.” 

For discussion of the meaning of a “black” phrén in early poetry see Böhme, 39- 
40; Combellack, G5 4 (1975): 81-7; M. Groselj, “Quid $oévec wedaivat apud 
Homer, //. 1.103 significant," ZAnt 2 (1952): 77; Irwin, 135-9; F. Kudlein, 
*'Schwürzliche' Organe in frühgriechischen Denken," Medizin-historisches 
Journal 8 (1973): 53-8; Onians, 23-7; Rüsche, 41—2; Sansone, 76—7; Snell, LfgE 
s.v. àupuiéAo (a); and Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 44-8. 

See Bóhme, 39-40; Combellack (as in n 76), 81—7; Rüsche, 41—2; Sansone, 76; 
Snell, LfgE s.v. &uþwuéhaw (a); and Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 46-7. 

See Irwin, 138, and Sansone, 77. 

Theog. 1199; Pin., Frs. 123, 225.2. Pindar too ascribes “white” (Aevxóc) phrenes 
to Pelias: on these see S. Darcus, "An Echo of Homer in Pindar, Pythians 4," 
TAPhA 107 (1977): 93-101; and Irwin, 148-50. We have one reference to a 
"black phrén” in pseudo-Solon, Scol. Anon. 32.4, from which “a tongue speaks.” 
Aeschylus also speaks of the Chorus’ “kear throbbing” as they hear of the suffer- 
ing of Orestes and Electra (Choe. 410—12), and, soon after, he speaks of their “in- 
ward parts (omAGyyva) growing dark" as they hear their words (413-14). Here 
“darkening” seems associated with grief or pain as in JI. 17.83. See further on 
kear in line 410 in chap. 6. 

On the meaning of "black" or “dark” in Aeschylus see Broadhead, ad Per. 115- 
16; Fraenkel, ad Ag. 546; Garvie, ad Choe. 157—8; Irwin, 152-4; J.-W., 2, ad 
Supp. 785; Padel, 68; Sansone, 76—7; S.D. Sullivan, *Dark Heart and Mind in 
Aeschylus," forthcoming in RBPh 75 (1997); Thomson, ad Choe. 157; and Ver- 
rall, ad Choe. 156. 

Note that Aeschylus’ reference to “inward parts becoming black" happens like- 
wise in a situation of grief. See n 80. 

See Broadhead, ad Per. 115-16; Irwin, 152; and Sansone, 77, for this suggestion. 
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This resembles what he says of kear at Supp. 785 (quoted above). See further on 
this passage in chap. 6 on kear. 

See, e.g., Il. 7.479, 8.77; Od. 11.43, 12.343. See Irwin, 62-8. 

See further on this passage in chap. 5 on thumos. 

See for this point especially Broadhead, ad 115-16. 

See Garvie, ad 157-8; Thomson, ad 157; and Verrall, ad 156. 

As pointed out in chap. 2, it resembles the reference that Pindar makes to 
phrenes that are active after death (Ol. 2.57; Pyth. 5.101). 

See Irwin, 152-3. See also Assmann, 159-60; Podlecki, ad 489; and Rose, ad 489. 
See above, chap. 2, on Ag. 1428 in relation to “madness.” 

We can compare Od. 11.428, where Agamemnon describes the horrible “deeds” 
of devising death for a husband as “placed” in Clytemnestra’s phrenes. We can 
contrast too these phrenes with the “good phrenes” Clytemnestra once “used”: 
Od. 3.266. 

In chap. 2, Sept. 593 was discussed in relation to "intelligence"; Ag. 805 in rela- 
tion to “love”; and Choe. 452 in relation to “memory.” 

On West's reading of Bd@oc in this line see chap. 2, n 75. 

On bathus see Sansone, 23-5; Sullivan, Psychological Activity, 74, 105 nn 12- 
13; and Verrall, ad Ag. 796. 

Cf Bacch. 5.6, who speaks of “quietly making phrén cease from cares.” Once 
again a “calm” in phrenes seems desirable. 

Cf Supp. 989, where Danaus recommends “honouring gratitude from the bottom 
of phren” (mevpviis $osvóc), where phrén again seems to be “deep.” Cf too 
Supp. 1057, where the Danaids describe the phrén of Zeus as an “unfathomable 
(GBvocov) sight.” Once again the “depth” of phren is suggested. 

Per. 750 is discussed in chap. 3 in relation to “pride”; Eum. 536 in relation to 
“prosperity.” Ag. 1622 is treated in chap. 2 in relation to “age.” 

Cf Choe. 746, where the Nurse mentions “pains (GAyeq) that have pained 
(GAybvw) her phrén.” l 

On the “medical” images see especially Dumortier, Vocabulaire médical, 4-12, 
75-7; Rose, ad Eum. 535—7; and Sansone, 67-78. 

The reference to the esthloi is not clear, but it could refer to Agamemnon and 
Achilles. It may be also that, when Agamemnon’s phrenes are referred to as 
“wretched” (AevyaA£oc) at II. 9.119 and “baneful” (ÓXotóc) at II. 1.342, they 
are considered “unhealthy.” 

Cf P. V. 472-5 (see also chap. 2, n 72), where the Chorus describe Prometheus: 
“deprived of phrenes (ànoopaheis poevôv) you wander and, like a poor doc- 
tor having fallen into illness (vócoc), you are lacking in thumos (&8vpetc) and 
cannot find by what remedies you may be healed." The “loss of phrenes" indi- 
cates their malfunction, seen in this passage as indicative of an illness for which 
no cure has yet been found. 

Per. 767 and Ag. 219 are discussed in chap. 2 in relation to "intelligence." Per. 
767 is also discussed in chap. 3 in relation to "psychic entities.” 
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104 On images of the "sea" in this passage and in Ag. 219, see Bollack, Ag. I, pt 2, 
ad 218; Fraenkel, ad 219; van Nes, 13-16, 124-8; Padel, 93-5; and Sansone, 
26, 32. 

IOS See chap. 2, esp. nn 30-4. 

106 Cf also Choe. 390, where “thumos blows from the prow of kradia.” Again we find 
the image of a psychic entity as a “wind.” See further on this passage in chap. 5. 

107 Choe. 854 is discussed in chap. 2 in relation to “deception”; Eum. 104 in relation 
to "prophecy." 

108 On the image of "sight" in these two passages see Garvie, ad Choe. 854; 
Podlecki, ad Eum. 103-5; Sansone, 17-18; and Verrall, ad Eum. 104-5. 

109 See articles cited in chap. I, n 4. 

110 Cf especially Sept. 25, where “the seer observes in ears and phrenes.” 

111 Cf p.v. 842, where Prometheus describes his phrén as "seeing more than what . 
has appeared." See also chap. 2, nn 95 and 99. 

II2 Ag. 275 is discussed in chap. 3 in relation to “objects in phren." Eum. 104 is 
treated in chap. 2 in relation to “prophecy.” 

II3 On the image of "sleep" in these two passages see Garvie, ad Eum. 103-5; 
Podlecki, ad Eum. 103-5; Podlecki in Greek Tragedy (Conacher), 35-42; and 
Sansone, 17-18, 33. 

114 Note that at H. 14.252 Sleep describes another occasion where he “lulled to 
sleep the noos of Zeus.” 

115 Cf the reference at Sept. 287, where the Chorus say that their “kear does not 
sleep (barviaow) because of fear." See further on this passage in chap. 6. 

116 Choe. 450 and Eum. 275 are discussed in chap. 2 in relation to “memory.” 

117 On the image of “writing” in these two passages see Garvie, ad Choe. 450; 
Padel, Mind, 64—5, 76—7; Podlecki, ad Eum. 275; Sansone, 16-18, 54-63; Solm- 
sen, CQ 58 (1944): 27-30; Sommerstein, ad Eum. 273-5. 

118 Cf P. v. 789, where Prometheus tells Io to “write on the mindful writing-tablets 
(5€\t0¢) of her phrenes" the wanderings he will describe. 

119 Four other images of phren are treated in the discussions of the passages, as 
follows: 

1 “Wandering (potros) of phrenes" at Sept. 661. This is a new image of phrén 
in Aeschylus. 

2 "Throne (80óvoc) of phren" at Ag. 983 in the Third Stasimon. This is a new 
image of phren in Aeschylus. 

3 "Phren kindled into flame" (Cwxvgoupevy) at Ag. 1033 (in the Third Stasi- 
mon). Phren on fire is a traditional image, although the verb with phrén is new 
in Aeschylus. 

4 “Goad” and phrenes at Eum. 157-8. “Reproach” strikes the Chorus “like a char- 
ioteer with a goad grasped tight.” The mention of a “goad” and phrenes is new. 

120 There are 104 occurrences, but 4 are too fragmentary for comment. See Appen- 
dix A for these 4 passages. 

121 Cf P. v. 842, where it “sees more.” 
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122 Cf P. v. 34 (“hard to move by entreaty”) and 673 (“distorted”). 

123 Of these passages we find 19 with a genitive of phren, either subjective or objec- 
tive. See Appendix A, Syntax. In one passage (Ag. 996) we have a dative plural 
with 200s: kear is "near just phrenes” (Ag. 996). 

I24 Into this group falls also Choe. 80, with its reference to praising "in spite of 
phrenes." Cf P. v. 789: "writing-tablets of phrenes.” 

125 Cf too Sept. 612, where Amphiaraus is described as acting in a way that is in op- 
position to his phrenes (Bia poevôv). In this category cf also P. v. 361 
("stricken"), 472 (“deprived of”), and 856 (“set aflütter in"). 

126 See, for a full analysis of earlier and contemporary poets, the articles listed in 
chap. t, n 4. 

127 See a full discussion of Zeus’ phrén in chap. 4. 

128 In chap. 8, where the book discusses the appearances of the psychic terms in 
each play, such passages will be set in context. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
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For works consulted on the Suppliants, see in the Bibliography, "Criticism, The 
Suppliants." The titles usually accepted are the Aegyptioi and the Danaides. Sce 
Garvie, 2-28, 186-91. On the trilogy and its contents see in particular Garvie, 
163-233; J.-W., 1, 40-55; D.S. Robertson; Spatz, 59-65; West, Studies, 169—72; 
and Winnington-Ingram, Studies, 55-77. 

See Pin., Nem. 10.6, 12; Bacch. 11.73-6. See Garvie, 163-83, and J.-W., 1, 45. 
See the story in P. V. 853-73. I shall not draw parallels with this play because 
of its questionable authenticity. In lines 853-73 several verbal similarities 

to the Suppliants are to be found. On these see J.-W., 1, 45-7. If the P. v. 

is the later play, its author may have used the Suppliants as a source of 

ideas. 

Pyth. 2.112—16. See Garvie, 180, 226, 233, and J.-W., 1, 45. 

This dilemma is well stated by A.P. Burnett, “Review: A.F. Garvie, Aeschylus’ 
Suppliants,” cPh 66 (1971): 61. 

See 347, 616. Other titles of Zeus as “protector of suppliants" are ddixtwe (1), 
ixtatos (385), bxvro (478). See also references of the Danaids to themselves as 
suppliants: 21, 28, 241, 641, and 815. 

In their description of the ordinances of Justice the Danaids also refer to xenioi 
(701). Danaus calls the Danaids a xene (202); Pelasgus calls them xenai (277), 
and Danaus, a xenos (500). He also describes the Danaids as arriving "without a 
xenos” (GQGEEVOS, 239). The people of Argos are called xenoi (195). 

See lines 15, 141—3, 206, 275, 531-4, 536—7, 588—9, and 592-4. 

Fr. 125M, from the third play of the trilogy, the Danaides, spoken by Aphrodite, 
beautifully describes the persuasive power of love. On this fragment and its sig- 
nificance see Garvie, 204-6; J.-W., 1, 41-3, S1—4; and Winnington-Ingram, 
Studies, 55-7, 65, 71-3. 
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On the possibility of a “willing marriage" see von Fritz, Tragódie, 160-92; 
MacKinnon; Winnington-Ingram, Studies, 55-73; and Wolff. 

See J.-W., 1, ad 1. On the role of Zeus see Grube, AJPh 91 (1970): 43-51, and 
Lloyd-Jones, Justice. 

The order of lines is that of West: 86-7, 93-5, 91-2, 88-90, 96-103. On the or- 
dering see J.-W., 2, ad 88-90. 

On prapides see my article, “Prapides in Homer,” Glotta 65 (1987): 182-93, esp. 
n 24. 

See “Prapides” (above, n 13), 190-1. 

The references are Z. 1.608, 18.380, 482, 20.12; Od. 7.92. See too Hes., Fr. 
141.5. 

See Ol. 2.94; Pyth. 2.61, 4.81; Dithy. 2.28; Fr. 211. 

On the image see Dumortier, Images, 175; J.-W., 2, ad 93-5 (p 83); Sansone 25, 
29; Tucker, ad 82; and Verdenius, Mnemosyne 38 (1985): 298. 

Himeros is associated with grief several times in Homer. See, e.g., Il. 23.108, 
24.507; Od. 4.13, 22.500. Cf Aesch., Ag. 544 and Choe. 299. 

This association is found also in Homer at //. 3.446, 14.198, and 216. See also 
Alcm. 27.2; Sa. 95.11; 96.15 (with mention of phren); Pin., Ol. 1.41 (with 
phrenes). See too Aesch., Ag. 1204. 

See, e.g., Il. 3.139, 11.89; Od. 23.144; Sa. 137.3; Pin., Ol. 3.32. Cf too Aesch., 
Sept. 692. 

See also the frequent references to the boule of Zeus in Homer (Il. 1.5, e.g., 
12.241; Od. 8.82, 13.127) and Hesiod (Theog. 456, 572; W.&D. 71, 99). See fur- 
ther references in J.-W., 2, ad 599. 

The image in these lines is not clear, but the sense of firmness and steadiness is. 
See J.-W., 2, ad 91 (pp 84—6), for various suggestions on the image (wrestling, 
dice, an animal falling on its feet). Verdenius, Mnemosyne 38 (1985): 299, argues 
persuasively for “dice.” 

See J.-W., 2, ad 88-90 (p 87). 

On telos and its cognate words see further below. 

On the text and translation of 595—6, see J.-W., 2, ad 595-7, 598—9; and see West, 
Studies, 147-8. 

Cf also 79, where the Danaids speak of the gods “not allowing youth to be ful- 
filled (1&A£ov) contrary to fate," referring again to marriage. The Argive body- 
guard (see n 46) also refer to the “end of marriage" (yópuov veAevtá) at 1050. 
On these passages see further below, "Marriage." 

Danaus likewise recognizes Zeus's power to impose a telos at 211: “if Zeus is 
willing, these things will end (veAevtrjoet) well." He also makes specific refer- 
ence to the telos of the vote: “Zeus ordained (€muxgaivw) the end” (téhog: 624). 
Cf too the references to the vote at 603 and 739. Pelasgus uses cognates of telos 
to refer to the issue of the war: 298, 411, 475. 

The Danaids use xtiCw also of Zeus's “establishing” Epaphus (172), of Pelasgus’ 
making a choice (435), and of Ares' not harming Argos (636). 
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For the last reference see n 27 above. The verb xgaivw and its compounds are 
used of Danaus' actions as father (13), Pelasgus' role as leader (368, 375), and 
the Argives' voting on the Danaids (608, 622, 943, 965). 

Cf the reference in 45—6 to the birth of Epaphus: “the appointed time (uópouioc 
aidv) was confirmed (éixoaive) by name." 

Namely at I, 104, 206, 210, 531, and 811. Note too the use of &moxoxéo with 
Zeus in 402. In 210 there is also a mention of his “kindly (tgevpevrjs) eye.” At 
813-14 we find the opposite glance: uñ piñoi Öuuaoty. 

See above, nn 6 and 7. 

Cf the description of Zeus as “guardian of the home of holy (oros) men" (26). 
His guardianship, however, can be “heavy” (Baus, 651). On justice in the play 
see Lloyd-Jones, 5, 30, and H.G. Robertson, CR 50 (1936): 104-9. 

For this translation rather than “daughter,” see J.-W., 2, ad 360, and Verdenius, 
Mnemosyne 38 (1985): 304. 

Pelasgus warns the Argives too of the "anger (kotos) of Zeus, guardian of suppli- 
ants" (616). 

Cf the statement of the Argive bodyguard (see n 46) that Cypris “is honoured 
(tiw) for holy works” (1037). At 709 the Danaids describe Diké as being “highest 
in honour" (ueytototyoc). 

In the play we hear too of the "honour" owed to "aliens" (401), "gratitude" (990), 
and “moderation” (tò a«cdooveiv, 1013). 

Cf too the mentions of reverence for the “altar of the city" (345) and for the “an- 
ger (kotos) of Zeus" (478), both with the verb aidéouan. 

Cf the exchange at 921-2, where Pelasgus suggests that the Herald “shows no 
reverence (oéBw) for the gods,” and his reply that he "reverences (oefíGo) the 
gods around the Nile." 

Cf their mention of Pelasgus and the Argives “honouring” (aiĝéopou) suppliants 
(362, 641). 

Danaus at 990 suggests that “gratitude” (y&oic) is to be "honoured" (oéfio). 
Note that the Danaids in referring to the marriage with the Aegyptiads call it “un- 
holy" (&oefiic, 9). 

See references in n 8. 

For the legal imagery in these lines see J.-W., 2, ad 168-9. Cf the reference to 
“complaint” (spóyoc) also at 973, where Danaus describes the way in which 
people are ready to “reproach” the foreigner. 

Cf too their wishes of violence for the Aegyptiads at 30-6, 524-30, 842-6, 867- 
71, and 880-1. 

Note that Danaus calls the Danaids “strangers” (&xrj.vóac) at 195 and refers to 
the Aegyptiads in this way at 611 in reporting that "no stranger may harm the 
Danaids." 

The final scene (1034—73) of the Suppliants has led to much discussion about the 
speaker of the lines. Two views are accepted most often: the exchange occurs be- 
tween the Danaids and either some of their handmaidens or the Argive bodyguard 
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assigned to Danaus. I follow the second possibility in my interpretation of the 
play. On the question see especially Ferrari, Maia 24 (1972): 353-6; Garvie, 
192-5; der Graaf; Hester; J.-W., 3, ad 1018-73 (pp 306-9); McCall; Taplin, 
Stagecraft, 231-8; and West, in text and Studies, 167-8. For the text of 1034 
quoted here see as well West, Studies, 167-8. “Ordinance” (Qeop0c) occurs also 
at 707, referring to the “ordinances of Justice.” See further on their final ex- 
change below under “The Mind of the Danaids.” 

On this subject see esp. Murray, 18-76, who treats in detail how the Danaids view 
Io. See also Garvie, 224-5. 

See J.-W., 2, ad 295. The Danaids focus on the “breath and touch” of Zeus, but, 
as Murray emphasizes (56-76), he was a true lover. 

On “prizes” (voa) see J.-W., 2, ad 315, and Whittle. Murray, 33-7, suggests 
that in this line, as in others in the play (412, 424, 610, 728), there may be an 
element of violence and that this may apply to Zeus. It seems, however, that the 
word points principally to the possibility of the Danaids' becoming the "prizes" 
of the Aegyptiads, who show themselves violent in nature. On ġúotov see 
further n 59. 

“Kindly” (eùpevńs) is the term Pelasgus uses to describe how the Argives would 
best respond to the Danaids (488, 518). The Danaids pray that Zeus will see them 
with a “kindly (rgevpevric) eye” (210) and establish “kindly (xogvuevr|c) ends” 
(140). 

Cf the reference (quoted above) to his "arming no violence" (bia) at 98. 

See 74, 196, 330, 359, 395, 737, and 832. 

See 84, 350, 420, 820. Danaus also calls them this: 202. 

For further examples of the imagery of the cow see Fowler, C&M 28 (1967): 10- 
23; Garvie, 70—1; and Murray, 23-6. 

This line has been much discussed, especially for the meaning of aùtoyevr). The 
word could mean “of our own race.” For this interpretation see, e.g., Verdenius, 
Mnemosyne 38 (1985): 283. It could also mean "originating from ourselves," as 
interpreted here. On this interpretation (and for bibliography) see Garvie, 171, 
218, esp. n 3; and J.-W., 2, ad 8. 

They refer to their present situation by the terms doc (12), xaxóv (328, 1069), 
XÓTOŞ (211), and esp. zóvogc (126, 329, 830; cf nohúnovog, 382). At the end of 
the play the Danaids say that they approve the "better part of evil," hoping that, 
even if there is to be a war, the Argives may win. 

Murray, 56—76, especially argues this point well. 

Note that Danaus at 196 refers to their present flight as “unstained by blood” 
(&vaipaxtos). Note too that at 1044 the Argive bodyguard have forebodings of 
"jll-winds, evil pains, and bloody wars for the fugitives” (buydSecotv). These 
forebodings may suggest future exile. 

Cf Danaus's reference to the Argives as “touchers of prizes” (6volwv 
èpáåntooeg) at 728. Note that Pelasgus refers to “strife not touching plunder” 
(Quoiwy éparpetar) at 412, and the Argives vote that the Suppliants not “be 
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subject to plunder” (&oovot&orQovc) at 610. Note too that Artemis is called on 
to be a “rescuer” (voog) of the Danaids (150). 

Cf the reference to Zeus as “reverential” or "tender" (aidotos) at 192. Danaus 
urges the Danaids to use “reverential words” (aióoia £m) in presenting their 
story (194), and they claim to have done so (455). At 491 Danaus refers also to 
Pelasgus as a “revered champion" (aiðotoç xoóEsvoc). 

Note that they call Zeus “prospering with favouring winds” (oU@Los, 594) and 
pray that their “cries may be accomplished without storm" (dyetw’) at 811. Note 
too that at 166, when Hera is angry, “a storm (xed) follows a harsh wind." See 
further on the imagery of wind: Fowler, C&M 28 (1967): 10-23; Gantz; and Mur- 
ray, 37-41. 

Cf Pelasgus' description of the decree of the Argives as "never to give up the 
Danaids under violence" (Bia) at 943. On the violence of the Aegyptiads see von 
Fritz, Tragödie; MacKinnon; and Winnington-Ingram, Studies, 59-61. 

Namely at 30, 81, 104, 426, 528, 817, 845, and 881 (on the text of this last line 
sce West, Studies, 160—3). Cf also Pelasgus’ reference to their hybris at 487. At 
915 he also says to the Herald: “in sinning (auagtwv) in many things, you set 
nothing upright with your phrén” (@8woac poevi). Danaus at 230-1 says that 
persons forcing marriage would “pay the penalty” (Otx1]) even in Hades. On the 
hybris of the Aegyptiads see Ferrari, ASNP 7 (1977): 1303-21, and H.G. Robert- 
son, CR 50 (1936): 104-9. 

The text unfortunately is corrupt where ate occurs at 110, 850, and 881. Pelasgus 
uses the adjective difivacoc at 470 to describe the current situation: “a fathomless 
(&B'vocov) sea of até.” The adjective d voooc is the one the Danaids will use to 
describe the phrén of Zeus — “a fathomless sight" (Gyiv &fvooov) - at 1058. On 
até see R.D. Dawe, "Some Reflections on Ate and Hamartia,” uscPh 72 (1968): 
89-123; R.E. Doyle, Ate, Its Use and Meaning (New York 1984); and J. Stallm- 
ach, Ate (Meisenheim am Glam 1968). . 

See, e.g., Elisei; Ferrari, ASNP 7 (1977): 1303-21; von Fritz, Tragódie; Garvie, 
215—25; Ireland; Kraus; J.-W., 1, 30—7; MacKinnon; Murray; Sicherl; Spier; 
Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, 298—309; Eirene 9 (1971): 25-30; Winnington- 
Ingram, Studies, 59-61; and Wolff. 

See, e.g., the list in Garvie on 221, namely 144f, 392, 426, 528f, 643, 790, 798-9, 
804-7, 818, and 1017; and in J.-W., I, 30, namely 39, 332, 394, 788-805, 1031- 
2, and 1063-4. 

J.-W., 1, 29-33. In my view only 332 and 1031-3 could be construed as a rejec- 
tion of marriage in general. 

On the text of line 337 see Garvie, 220, and J.-W., 2, ad 337. 

This can be the implication of 6 xextnuévog: see J.-W., 2, ad 337. Note that at 
445 Pelasgus refers to Zeus as “guardian of possessions" (Kvrjovoc). This title for 
him occurs only here in Aeschylus. One of Zeus's roles may be to guard those 
*possessed" by others. 
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The interpretation of this line has proved problematic. The Danaids are not refer- 
ring, it seems, to "divorce" in this line but to the vulnerable situation they would 
find themselves in if married to the Aegyptiads. See Garvie, 220, and J.-W., 2, ad 
339. 

On this translation see West, Studies, 132—3. Cf other instances of words with the 
roots of tel- referring to marriage: 122, 1032; cf 1051. See too n 27. 

Note that they speak of the “time appointed by fate (uógopog aiv) being ful- 
filled" by the birth of Epaphus (46). If West's conjecture of “Fate” (Ilotpoc) is 
correct for 881 (see Studies, 160-3), the Danaids would refer to it “wearing away 
the person guilty of hybris.” 

Note that Danaus refers to the flight of his daughters and himself as their “fate” 
(aioa) at 215. 

At 225 Danaus calls the Aegyptiads "enemies of the same race” (Ey8Q@v 
6paipwv). He refers to the possibility of their being "hated" (&x8a(oo) by the 
Danaids and the gods (753-4). Pelasgus mentions the possibility of one of the Ar- 
gives “hating (€y@aigw) the hybris” of the Aegyptiads (487). 

On the interpretation of line 122 see West, Studies, 134. 

See 37-9, 343, 381-6, 395-6, 405-6, 437, and 590-1. The play ends with some 
reference by the Danaids to “justice” (ðixa), but the context is unclear (1071). 
Cf also their wish to find some "path (7tópoc) freeing from marriage" (yåuov 
Àvtfjoa) at 806—7. They hope too that their cries can be “freeing from marriage" 
(\voiyauoc) at 811. 

I20-I = 130-1, 154-61, and 455-7. For a perceptive treatment of the latent vio- 
lence of the Danaids see Gantz. 

On this reference to Metis see J.-W., 2, ad 68-72 (pp 63-4), and Neuheusen. 

For a discussion of the rights of the Aegyptiads see J.-W., 1, 30, 38, and 2, ad 
387-91. 

For the possible contents of the next two plays, see discussions of the trilogy, 
above, n 1. 

On these elements in the play see Garvie, 211—24; Ireland; J.-W., 1, 29-40; 
Kraus; Lembke, 5-18; and Spatz, 65—75, 80-4. 

See 13 and their claims about justice being with them, above, n 76. On reverence 
for suppliants see 340, 362, 641, and 651. Contrast the lack of reverence sug- 
gested by the Herald in 884. 

See especially 80 and 215. See too above, nn 72 and 73. 

See above, n 76. 

For a discussion of these lines see J.-W., 3, ad 707-9. 

See above on "Zeus." 

See 144-50 and 1030-3. 

The Danaids use “reverence” (o¢Bas) with reference to the gods at 85, 396, and 
755. Note that the verb “ordain” (xgaivw, &ruxoaívo), used of Zeus (92, 624, 
689), is also used of Danaus: 13. 
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The Danaids and Danaus seem to be in accord in their ideas without Danaus’ be- 
ing simply the source of these ideas. Some scholars, however, have assumed that 
Danaus is their source: see Elisei, 21 1, and Ryzman. In the interpretation offered 
here I am assuming simple accord in the thinking of both father and daughters. 
See further, on their relationship, Garvie, 215-16, and J.-W., 1, 35-6. We find 
echoes that emphasize the concordant ideas of Danaus and the Danaids. At 194 
he tells them to use “reverential words”; they do (455). Both refer to Hades as 
“Zeus” (157, 231). 

Cf the advice Danaus gives his daughters at 724 to “behave moderately” 
(oecwpgoviouévws) when the Aegyptiads arrive. Cf also the reference to “pru- 
dent advice" (co doóviopa) at 992. 

For the translation see J.-W., 3, ad 1017. Note that at 538 the Danaids talk of 
coming into "the ancient track (Gxvoc) of their mother [Io]." They use the same 
image here for their mind. This image of mind may recall the reference to “path- 
ways" (10900) of prapides in the opening prayer (93-5). 

On the translation of this line see J.-W., 2, ad 1050-1. 

For a discussion of this exchange and its significance see J.-W., 3, ad 1050 to 
1073 (pp 335-46). 

Contrast Danaus’ praise of his daughters’ prayers for the Argives as moderate" 
or “wise” (eUxàc OWHEOVaS) at 710. On Aeschylus’ other use of owpoovéw, 
see chap. 2, n 26. 

Cf too Danaus's comparison of the Danaids to a "flock of frightened doves" 
(224). 

Cf 505, where the Danaids ask Pelasgus on what grounds he gives them "bold- 
ness" (8QGG0c). 

On this line see n 46. 

The order of lines is that given by West. On the text see J.-W., 2, ad 444-8. On 
the interpretation of “burden” (yópoc) in 444 see chap. 5, on thumos. 

On the title see above, n 69. 

Note that the Herald at 951 wishes "victory and power for men." 

On the interpretation of this line, see J.-W., 2, ad 207. 

Danaus makes the hatred of heaven for the Aegyptiads conditional: "if they are 
hated by the gods and by you, these things may turn out well for us" (753-4). 
See further below on this passage under “Phrén.” 

They concur with what Pelasgus says are the necessities for marriage: willing- 
ness and “goodwill of phrenes" (940). 

We see a specific example of the working of this mind in the exchange with Pel- 
asgus. He tells them that he needs to consult the Argives (365-9). They respond 
that he, as ruler, has complete “control” of the city (370—5). Pelasgus has to re- 
peat at 397-401 the nature of his position. They again say at 425 that he has "all 
power." À failure to listen or to learn seems to be present. 

In the P. v. Zeus’ phrenes are mentioned at 34: “the phrenes of Zeus are hard to 
move by entreaty” (Svonagaitytot). 
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108 Of the phrén of the other gods we hear of Apollo’s (Eum. 17) and Hades’ (Eum. 
275). We hear of the phrenes of Typhon in P. V. 361. 

109 In the P. v. we hear of the thumos of Prometheus (380), the nous of Zeus (163) 
and Oceanus (392), and the kear of Zeus at 166, 184, 390, 590, and of 
Prometheus at 437. 

110 See on this subject my articles “The Mind and Heart of Zeus in Homer and the 
Homeric Hymns,” ABG 37 (1994): 101-26, and “The Mind and Heart of Zeus in 
the Poetry of Hesiod,” ABG 38 (1995): 34-47. 

III We hear of the phrén or phrenes of other gods in these poets as follows: Sol. 4.2 
(gods); Pin., Ol. 1.41 (Poseidon); Bacch., 17.131 (Apollo). 

I12 We do hear, however, of the "knowing prapides" of Hephaestus. See above, 

n 15, for instances of this formula. 

113 Nous occurs in the P. v. twice, at 163 and 392. 

114 For the P. V. see n 109. It is interesting that of the fifth-century philosophers, Em- 
pedocles describes divinity in terms of phren, Anaxagoras in terms of nous. See 
W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge 1965), 2.122-83, 
266—278; Kirk and Raven, 280-321, 352-84; and Sullivan, Ideas, 30—5, 47-51 
(with further bibliography). 

IIS These adjectives are found only here in the extant tragedies. 

116 For the imagery, see above, n 17. The word &dQaotos, also a cognate of phren, 
appears only here in Aeschylus. The sight of Zeus' mind is beyond the human 
phren to express. 

117 We can compare Pin., Fr. 61.4: “it is impossible that he will trace out the plans 
of the gods with a mortal phren." 

118 On these lines see above, n 92. 

119 See West, Studies, 145-6, on þpoevóg as a subjective genitive in this passage. 

120 See further above, chaps. 2 and 3. 

121 On phrenes changing with age see Il. 3.108, 24.201, and H. Mer. 164. 

122 Cf Sept. 622: “old in nous, young in flesh" (yégovta tov voóv, ooxy 8’ 
fipocov). 

123 See above, chap. 2, on phren and speech. 

124 Cf the way in which Danaus describes himself as yégwv at 177. 

125 See above, chap. 3, on Sept. 593, Ag. 805, and Choe. 452. 

126 On the adjective see J.-W., 2, ad 107-8, and Sansone, 34. 

127 See chap. 3 on Supp. 751, Ag. 219, and Choe. 562 and 704. 

128 For the first time phrén is here connected with the verb 6906w. Contrast Zeus, 
“who sets aright (690060) fate with revered law” at 673. 

129 The verb þoáģw occurs also at 353 and 464, meaning “to speak.” 

130 The verb £boaívo appears once: “to cheer our phrén” (515). See above on phren. 

131 At 833 there is also a reference to them — fAoavoódoov — found only here in 
Aeschylus, meaning perhaps “fierce” or “grim-minded.” See J.-W., 3, ad 833. 

132 This adjective likewise appears only here in Aeschylus. Cf the reference that 
Danaus makes to his “old phren" at 606. 
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133 On this adjective, which appears only here in Aeschylus, see Garson, 794-6. 
134 On the reading see the discussion in J.-W., 2, ad 198. This word, like the adver- 


bial form in 724, is found only here in Aeschylus. 


135 Cf Danaus's similar advice at 773, where he uses the verb $oovéo. 
136 On the relationship of Danaus and the Danaids, see above, n go. 
137 This adjective appears only here in Aeschylus. Cf Hes., Theog. 511, where it is 
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used of Epimetheus. See also J.-W., 2, ad 542, on its meaning. 
CHAPTER FIVE 


See the numbers of all the psychic terms listed in chap. 2, n 1. 

On thumos in early poetry see Biraud, Bóhme, Bremmer, Caswell; Cheyns, 
RBPh 61 (1983): 20-86; A. Cheyns, “Considérations sur les emplois de thumos 
dans Homère, Iliade 67—218,” Ac 50 (1981): 137-47; Claus; J.G. Diaz, "Sentido 
de ‘Thymos’ en la Iliade,” Helmantica 27 (1976): 121-6; Dihle, JybAc Ergzbd 9 
(1984): 9-20; Furley; R. Garland, “The Causation of Death in the Iliad: A Theo- 
logical and Biological Investigation," BICS 28 (1981): 43-60; Gelzer, Harrison, 
Jahn; Jarcho, Philologus 112 (1968): 147—72; Krafft, Larock, Luck; J.P. Lynch 
and G.B. Miles, “In Search of Thumos: Toward an Understanding of a Greek 
Psychological Term," Prudentia 12 (1980): 3-9; Marg, Nehring, Onians, Plam- 
böck, Russo and Simon, Schnaufer; Snell, Discovery, Der Weg; Sullivan, chap. 
1, n 4 above, and Ideas, 54~70; Treu, Vivante. 

See Il. 13.704 (oxen), 17.22 (swine), 16.468 (horses), 22.263 (wolves); and Hes., 
Theog. 833; Tyr. 13 W; Sim., Epig. 83 (b); Pin., Is. 4.46; and Bacch. 1.143 (lion). 
See Bóhme, 20; Onians, 47; and Rüsche, 25—56. 

See Bóhme, 23; Furley, 3; Harrison, 66; and Redfield, 171—4. 

See Caswell. See further discussion in Sullivan, Ideas, 54-5. On the “wind” im- 
age cf especially in Aeschylus Sept. 52 and Choe. 293. 

For detailed lists of these adjectives see Appendices Two in the articles on thu- 
mos mentioned in chap. 1, n 4. 

For details on these different types of activity see Appendices One in the articles 
on thumos mentioned in chap. I, n 4. 

In two fragments, 451 e and 451 n, the context is not clear. Thumos appears in 
the r. V. three times (380, 539, 706). 

See Il. 20.264 and Od. 18.228. 

See, e.g., II. 2.409, 4.163; Od. 2.112, 15.211; Theog. 1247 (o6). See also Od. 
4-730 (&níovapau). 

See Il. 16.119; Od. 22.373; Arch. 128 W; Theog. 1305. 

See on the simile Fraenkel, ad 48ff. 

See chap. 2 on Ag. 993, 996, and 1033. 

See chap. 2, nn 53-5. 

Cf P. V. 539: “it is sweet in some way to stretch out a long life in confident hope, 
increasing thumos in bright joys.” 
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On the meaning of the adjective see especially Webster, JHS 77 (1957): 152. 

See Il. 11.407, 17.97, 21.562, 22.122. 

Cf the reference to speech and thumos also at P. v. 706: Io is to put "words" in her 
thumos. 

Cf the reference to kardia as “prophetic” at Ag. 977 (Third Stasimon). Sansone, 
49-52, followed by Thalmann, Phoenix 39 (1985): 110-11, and AJPh 107 (1986): 
494, suggests that in terms of prophecy phren sees the future and can express it; 
thumos only vaguely apprehends it. Our evidence for the association of thumos 
and prophecy is very limited in Aeschylus (being only this adjective) and does 
not, it seems, allow us to draw a sharp contrast of it with phren. 

On the importance of emotion and thumos see in particular Sansone, 54-63, 67— 
78, and Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 494-511. As mentioned in chap. 1, thumos 
may have a wider range of meaning in Aeschylus than as a seat of “irrational feel- 
ings,” as both Sansone and Thalmann chiefly see it. 

On thumos and the image of the “sea” in this passage, see below. 

Contrast, however, P. V. 380, where the action upon thumos is seen as negative. 
Words can be healers if “someone in proper time soothe the kear and not by force 
dry up a thumos that is bursting" (o@evy@v). Here thumos is "swollen" and "in- 
flamed” and needs soothing care. On the medical image in this line see Griffith, 
ad 379-80; Padel, Mind, 82; Rose, ad 380; Sansone, 69; and Thalmann, AJPh 107 
(1986): 496. 

We follow Fraenkel, ad 233, in HE vta vti Ovni with the verbal expression 
Aofeiv déoónv. 

See further on the adjective and the reference to wolf below. 

See also chap. 3 on Choe. 390. 

See chap. 2 on Ag. 219. 

With regard to the involvement of thumos in emotion, Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 
494-511, suggests that thumos may be involved first in emotion, and then kardia 
(or kear) may likewise become involved. Thumos and kardia, however, are men- 
tioned together in Aeschylus only in the Third Stasimon (kardia at 977, 1028—31; 
thumos at 992) and in this passage, Choe. 392—3. (Kear, which Thalmann treats as 
a synonym of kardia [AJPh 107 (1986): 489 n 2], appears with thumos only in the 
Third Stasimon at line 997). In the Third Stasimon I suggest a parallel activity of 
kardia, thumos, phren, and kear. Yn the current passage I suggest again the parallel 
activity of thumos and kardia. My view, therefore, is that such a distinction in 
terms of time between thumos and kardia is too precise. Aeschylus probably 
viewed each as becoming involved in emotion without distinction of time. This 
passage shows how closely they acted together. See further on kardia in chap. 6. 
See, e.g., Il. 2.276, 9.398; Od. 4.548, 11.562; Hes., Theog. 641; Mim., 14.1 W; 
Theog. 1301. 

See, e.g., vinu (IL. 2.276, 7.25), &véryo (Hl. 9.703, 20.179), £yetoo (Il. 5.510, 
15.240), émooevo (Il. 1.173, 9.42), tnu (II. 6.444, 8.322), Soiven (Il. 13.418, 
14.487), and ÓóvQUvo (Il. 10.220; Od. 8.15). 
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Cf too the references to courage at Pyth. 9.30, and Nem. 3.58 and 7.10. 

Cf the reference to cLdneodowv in P. v. 242: the person who fails to pity 
Prometheus is "iron-minded and fashioned of stone." See further on such epithets 
my article “-Phron Epithets of Thumos," Glotta 55 (1977): 178-82. 

See further on the image of "breath" below. 

Namely, Tyr. 13 W; Sim., Epig. 83 (b); Pin., Is. 4.46; and Bacch. 1.143. 

See Broadhead, ad 10, who suggests this parallel. 

See chap. 4, "The Mind of the Danaids." 

Thumos thus can be a receiver of speech, as it is its source in Ag. 47. 

On xáAXo see the note of J.-W., ad 566-7. See Supp. 785, where the Danaids de- 
scribe their "black-skinned kear shaking" (1GAAw), again in a situation of fear. 
Cf too Choe. 410, where kear likewise “shakes” (7160), this time in distress 
and hopelessness. See further on these passages in chap. 6. 

See, e.g., Il. 20.403 (Gita8w); and II. 4.524, 13.654; Tyr. 10.24 W (ånonveiw). 
See, e.g., Il. 8.270, 11.342, 17.616, 24.638; and Tyr. 12.23 W. 

See Tyr. 12.18 W. 

The verb ôguaivw does not appear with psychic entities in Hesiod or the lyric 
and elegiac poets. 

On the reading see Fraenkel, ad 1388. 

’Ogiva: see, e.g., Il. 11.792, 15.403, 19.271; Od. 4.366, 17.150; Theog. 1295. 
'OxQvo: see, e.g., Il. 5.470, 11.291; Od. 8.15. 

See Il. 15.94 (Zeus), 23.611 (Menelaus), and Od. 23.97, 230 (Penelope). 

Il. 19.229 (Achaeans); Od. 9.272, 287, 368 (Polyphemus); and Theog. 1125 (Od- 
ysseus). We can contrast this thumos with one called “gentle ((Aaoc)” in w. &d. 
340 and Arch. 23.10 W. 

See especially the verb &xozévogau at H. 16.469 and Od. 10.163, 454, all of ani- 
mals. 

Here we can comipare P. V. 539: "sweet in some way is it to stretch out a long life 
in confident hopes, increasing thumos in bright joys” (eUooovouc). Regarding 
traditional or new adjectives in the P. V., we note that no adjectives are found with 
thumos in this play. The participle "bursting" (o@ety@v) presents a new image: 
see above, n 23. 

On the image of the "sea" in this passage see below. 

Sec, e.g., Il. 2.171, 8.147, 15.208; and Od. 18.274. 

See Od. 4.548; H. Cer. 65, 435. 

KeAe00: see, e.g., I]. 13.784, 16.81, 21.342; Od. 8.204, 15.395. 'OvQvox: see Il. 
10.220, 319; Od. 18.61. 

See Il. 9.646; Od. 20.13, 17; H. Ap. 256; Pin., Pyth. 8.9. See further on "anger" 
and kardia in chap. 6. 

See above, n 35. 

See above, nn 5 and 6. 

Cf P. v. 706, where it is a location of “words.” 

Cf P. v. 539, where someone "increases his thumos in joys.” 
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Cf P. V. 380, where someone can act on another's thumos, “drying it up when 
bursting." 

See details in the articles on thumos mentioned in chap. I, n 4. 

At P. V. 380 the person with the “bursting thumos” is probably Prometheus. 

To thumos I ascribe a wider range of function than that of a seat primarily of “ir- 
rational feelings" suggested by Sansone and Thalmann (see above, n 21). 

See, e.g., Il. 8.360, 16.61, 19.127, 24.114, 241; Od. 6.147. At Il. 1.342 Agamem- 
non “rages (000) with baneful phrenes,” the verb sharing the same root as thu- 
mos. See also Hes., Theog. 554, and w.&D. 47. 

The relationship among the different psychic entities will be discussed more fully 
in chap. 9. 


CHAPTER SIX 


On the terms for "heart" in early poets see Biraud, Bóhme; A. Cheyns, "Recher- 
che sur l'emploi des synonyms étor, kër, et kradie dans I’ Iliade et l’ Odyssée,” 
RBPh 63 (1985): 15—73; Claus, Furley, Gelzer, Harrison, Jahn; Jarcho, Philologus 
112 (1968): 147—72; Krafft, Larock, Marg, Onians, Plambóck; G. Rose, “Odys- 
seus’ Barking Heart,” TAPhA 109 (1979): 215-30; Russo and Simon; Snell, Dis- 
covery; Sullivan, chap. 1, n 4 above, and Ideas, 70—3; Treu, Vivante. 

In Homer we find etor 101 times, kradie 62 times, and ker 81 times. In Hesiod we 
find étor 8 times, kradie 6 times, and no occurrence of kër. 

Lyric and elegiac poets (apart from Pindar and Bacchylides): etor appears 7 
times, kradie or kardié 13 times, ker once. Pindar and Bacchylides: étor appears 
10 times, kradia or kardia 18 times, ker 11 times. 

Kardia is found once in the P. v., kear 7 times. 

See also the discussion of their relationship in chap. 5 on Choe. 393. For occur- 
rences in Homer of kradié and the other terms see Appendix One in the articles 
mentioned in chap. 1, n 4 above. 

For adjectives of kardia and kear see Appendices Two in the articles mentioned in 
chap. 1, n 4 above. 

See Denniston-Page, 170; Fraenkel, ad 1122; and Thomson, ad 1121-3. 

See Dumortier, 3—4; de Romilly, 30; Rösler, 89; and Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 
583-4. 

Note that kradie is associated with “hearing” at I]. 19.220 and Od. 1.353. 

See discussion in chap. 2 in relation to “physical” aspects. 

See discussion in chap. 5 in relation to “distress.” 

Cf the reference to a “poison” (ids) of malice or envy sitting on kardia at 

Ag. 834. 

Cf Pin., Ol. 12.14, where we find a reference to a “cock” (GA€xtwQ) in relation to 
civil war (£vóonóyac). On the meaning of the passage see Verrall, ad 860-65, 
and West, Studies, 290—1, where he suggests a different reading from the one that 
he prints in his text, namely und’ &Eeyeígovo' ús &Aextógov xéap. 
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14 We do find, however, an earlier reference to the “heart” of a bird. Étor in a cery- 
lus bird occurs at Alem. 26.4. 

15 On the meaning of kardia itself see Podlecki, ad 862. 

16 Cf P. v. 881, the one instance of kradié in this play, where Io describes what hap- 
pens as madness takes over: “my kradia kicks (AaxviGeU my phrén with fear.” 
We see a “physical” reference to kradia but also a connection of kradia as a seat 
of fear. 

17 See below on this image of the “sea” in this passage. 

18 On the relationship between kardia and thumos (with reference to Thalmann’s 
suggestion that emotion begins in thumos and then affects kardia, AJPh 107 
[1986]: 494-511) see chap. 5, n 28. 

19 On kardia in this passage see Sansone, 72; Thalmann, 4sPh 107 (1986): 501; and 
Webster, JHS 77 (1957): 152. 

20 See chap. 2 on Ag. 1033. 

21 Contrast the absence of courage in kardia at Il. 1.225 (Agamemnon, having the 
kradie of a deer") and Il. 12.24 (where kradie is not “stout or warlike”). 

22 Contrast Nem. 1.54, where Pindar speaks of a kardia “without pain" (&rjpov). 

23 Cf the other reference to x@voc on Aeschylus at Eum. 161, where the Furies, af- 
ter saying that “reproach” (Óvetóoc) has come to their phrenes (155-8), speak of 
feeling the “chill of the scourger" (uaotixtwg). 

24 We noted also that phrenes (Eum. 157—8) and thumos (Supp. 448) are likewise 
vulnerable to “goads.” 

25 On the image see also J.-W., 2, ad 466. 

26 See further discussion of this Hymn in chap. 2 on Ag. 175. 

27 On this passage see Bollack, Ag. 1, pt 2, ad 179; Fraenkel, ad 179; Padel, Mind, 
83; Rose, ad 179-81; and Smith, 26. 

28 Fraenkel, ad 179. 

29 Cf in particular this passage with Pyth: 2.88-92, where Pindar says that the distri- 
bution of blessings by the gods “does not cheer the noos of the envious” 

(Q8 0vepóv). These people fix a “galling wound (£Axog óóvvagóv) in their kar- 
dia" before they achieve their purpose. 

30 See examples quoted above under “Physical.” 

31 Cf Pindar's reference to “hope nurturing kardia” at Fr. 214.3. 

32 Cf the reference to “fear (Ó£iua) above, sitting as guardian (énioxonov) of 
phrenes" at Eum. 518. 

33 See also above on Eum. 103, where Aeschylus associates kardia with inner sight. 

34 On the image of dancing see Garvie, ad 167. : 

35 Cf Choe. 102, where Electra asks the Chorus not to conceal hate within their kar- 
dia “from fear (poBos) of someone.” 

36 See chap. 2 on phrenes in Eum. 518 in relation to "fear." 

37 On the text and its meaning see West, Studies, 286. 

38 West, Studies, 286, suggests that "the light of kardia" refers to "dreams when the 
mind sees by its own light ... and when suppressed fear and anxiety manifest 
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themselves.” In the interpretation offered here I suggest that kardia may have a 
“light” (doc) akin to prophecy that allows it to make the right choice of “nurtur- 
ing fear." This "light" may be operative at any time. 

The one instance of kardia in the P. v. associates it with fear: at 881 kardia “kicks 
(Qaxtiter) phrén with fear" (poBos). 

See Od. 17.489; Hes., Theog. 623 (xév80c); Il. 2.171, 15.208, 16.52; Od. 8.147, 
18.274 (&y oc). 

West's suggestions for the text are followed here. See above, chap. 2, n 120. 

See chap. 2 on phren in Sept. 967 in relation to "grief." 

For the verb we can compare Il. 20.169, where the etor in the kradié of a lion 
“groans” (OTEVEL). 

On grief and kardia we can compare also Choe. 183, where Electra begins to 
grieve after “a wave of bile" stands before her kardia, and Eum. 782 = 812, where 
the “poison” sent from kardia by the Furies “causes grief in turn" (àvtuevOfj). 
See chap. 2 on phrenes in Ag. 479 in relation to “distress.” 

We can compare the picture of Electra as she recognizes Orestes at Choe. 233, 
when he tells her: “do not be struck out (Éxxayfjc) in phrenes with joy." 

I. 8.39-40 = 22.184—5, 24.140; Od. 16.257; cf H. xxx 8. 

We follow the text of West that prints “kear.” Another reading is kardia. For a full 
discussion of the text see J.-W., 3, ad 784-5. 

We shall hear of kear “throbbing” (133.0) in grief below at Choe. 410. We 
heard in chap. 5 of people “shaking (716.0) in thumos from pale (yAweds) fear" 
at Supp. 566. 

See chap. 3 on Per. 115, Ag. 546, and Choe. 158. 

See above, n 49. 

For details of the early use of ker see the articles in chap. 1, n 4. 

We can compare the reference to Clytemnestra at Choe. 626, where the "devis- 
ings of phrenes, devisings planned by a woman (YvvouxopoUAovc urimóac 
do£vÓv) against her armour-bearing husband” are mentioned. 

In the P. v. we find two references to kear that appear to be, to some degree, “in- 
tellectual." At 184 the Chorus say of Zeus that he “has a kear not open to persua- 
sion" (ànagåuvðosc). At 437 Prometheus describes himself: “I am bitten 
(Scntopat) at kear with anxious thought (ovvvoig).” Clearly emotion is in- 
volved in this second reference. 

We follow here West's text and take péAea as “limbs.” See also Broadhead, ad 
988-91, who makes the same suggestion. 

See Il. 1.188, 22.452, and Od. 17.46. 

See Il. 8.413, 16.242, 17.111, 19.169; Od. 13.320; Sol. 4 c 1 W; Theog. 122. 

Cf their remark at Ag. 483—4: “it is conspicuous in the spirit (aiyw&) of a woman 
to praise joy (x&v) before the matter has been made clear.” 

Cf the reference to phrenes in Ag. 479, earlier in the passage where “kardia is set 
on fire." In 479 the Chorus speak of a failure of phrenes joined with an enthusias- 
tic kardia. 
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60 See chap. 2 on Ag. 277. 
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We mentioned two instances of kear in the P. v. above in n 54. The remaining five 
instances mention kear involved in emotions not found in the six plays and frag- 
ments of Aeschylus. These are “anger” at P. v. 166, 390, 379; “distress” at P. V. 
245 (cf also 437); and "love" at P. v. 590. In earlier and contemporary poets kear 
is associated with all three of these emotions. 

On the text and translation see West, Studies, 116—17. The “two-fold evils” are 
the murder of his father and the marrying of his mother. 

Cf too Ag. 1428, where the Chorus tell Clytemnestra that her phrén “rages 
(étpaivetat) with blood-dripping fortune." 

See chap. 3 on Ag. 1308, Choe. 79, 390, and Eum. 986. 

We can compare, however, the reference to “concealing” (£900) in noos at H. 
1.363, 16.19, and Od. 24.474. 

In contrast we find kardia associated with love at Arch. 191 W; Alcm. 59 a 2; and 
Sa. 31, but not thus connected in Homer and Hesiod. Kear is associated with love 
in Homer (e.g., Il. 9.117, 13.430) and Bacch. 17.8. Etor is not associated with 
love in the fragments we possess. 

Cf P. V. 184: "not open to persuasion” (daoápv00c). This places kear in the 
traditional context of persuasion (cf I]. 14.208 and 23.37). This is the only adjec- 
tive with kear in the P. V.; there are none with kardia. 

Contrast, however, //. 12.45, where we hear of a lion and boar: “nor does their no- 
ble Ker fear (tagPéw) nor is it alarmed (poPéopat).” 

In the context of Aeschylean uses we may note that we do not find a mention of 
the kardia or kear of the gods. In contrast, in the P. V. we find four mentions of the 
kear of Zeus (166, 184, 390, 590) and one of Prometheus (437). 

With regard to “fire” we can compare P. v. 590, where Io “warms (0GXxet) the 
kear of Zeus with love.” 

Cf the reference in Pseudo-Hesiod, Scutum 44, to Amphitryon “completely fin- 
ishing (ExtoAvaevoas) his difficult labour.” 

We can compare Ag. 179, where “toil drips in place of sleep before kardia.” It 
may be that kardia, in situations where there is no suffering, too can “sleep.” 

Cf P. v. 881, where “kradia kicks phrén with fear.” This is the only instance of 
kradia in the P. v. 

Note too the relationship of kradia and phren suggested in P. v. 881 (see the previ- 
ous note). Phrén becomes vulnerable to kradia as kradia is overcome by fear 
when Io starts to grow mad again. 

For a detailed treatment of the early instances of kardia and ker, see the articles 
listed in chap. 1, n 4. 

The reference to “honouring (aidetoGe) an oath” is similar to Danaus’ request 
“to reverence (oéBeo8at) gratitude" (ydo) at Supp. 789. Both activities are new 
in Aeschylus. 

See, for thumos, Per. 10, and for kardia, Ag. 977. 

See above, n 76. 
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Thumos is at Ag. 992, kardia at 977 and 1028—31, and kear at 997. (Phren appears 
at 983, 996, and 1033). 

On the suggestion of Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 494—511, that emotion begins 
in thumos and then passes to kardia (= kear), see chap. 5, n 28. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


In earlier and contemporary poets we usually find the form “noos.” In Aeschylus 
we find “nous” twice and “noos” once. In the discussion to follow “nous” will be 
used, except in quotations, where the form found in the text is given. 

On nous in earlier and contemporary poets see Biraud, Bóhme, Bona, Bremmer, 
Claus; von Fritz, cPh 38 (1943): 79-83, and CPh 41 (1945): 223-42; Furley, Gelzer, 
Harrison, Jahn, Jarcho, Krafft; T. Krischer, *Noos, noein, noema," Glotta 62 (1984): 
141-9; Larock, Lesher, Marg; G. Nagy, "Sema and Noesis: Some Illustrations," 
Arethusa 16 (1983): 35-55; Onians, Plambock, Russo and Simon; R. Schotlander, 
“Nus als Terminus," Hermes 64 (1929): 228-42; Snell, Discovery, Der Weg; Sulli- 
van, chap. t, n 4 above, and Ideas, 18-35; Warden, JHI 32 (1971): 3-14. 

For details on nous in earlier and contemporary authors see the articles listed in 
chap. I, n 4. 

In the P. v. nous occurs twice. At 163 the Chorus say of Zeus: “he, ever angrily 
placing an unbent (Gyvopsttoc) noos, conquers the race from Ouranus." (On the 
nous of Zeus see chap. 4, “Phrén and Its Cognates.") At 392 Prometheus, telling 
Oceanus to depart, says: “preserve your current (ztagóvra) nous." In this passage 
nous signifies Oceanus' "purpose" or "resolve." We see here two adjectives with 
nous: it is *unbent" and “current.” 

See chap. 2 on phren in Supp. 606, Ag. 277, and Choe. 754. 

See chap. 2 on Choe. 746 in relation to "distress." 

Cf Choe. 102, where Electra urges the Chorus not to “conceal (x£00«) hate in 
their kardia." 

See Fr. 16.7 = 10 (a) 97. 

See Frs. 43 a 52, 43 a 76, and 303.2. 

See also Theognis 74, 91, 698, and 814. See too Scolion 889, where the desirabil- 
ity of opening the chest and looking at nous is expressed. 

On these philosophers see Guthrie, vol. 2; Kirk and Raven; and Sullivan, Ideas, 
31-5 (with recent bibliography). 

We may compare here the idea of another philosopher of the fifth century, Xe- 
nophanes, who says (B 18 DK): “the gods did not reveal all things to human be- 
ings from the beginning, but, by searching, human beings found better in time." 
See chap. 4, “The Dilemma of the Suppliants: Zeus.” For a full treatment of 
prapides see my article "Prapides in Homer," Glotta 55 (1987): 182-93. 

Il. 11.579, 13.412, and 17.349. 

This passage was discussed in chap. 2 in relation to “physical” aspects of phrén. 
See II. 1.608, 18.380, 482, 20.12, and Od. 7.92. See also Hes., Fr. 141.5. 
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17 On the image see chap. 4, n 17. 

18 On this passage and the subject dsyjwavtov see Fraenkel, ad 380, and Rose, ad 
378-80. 

I9 See chap. 3 on Eum. 536 in relation to “prosperity.” 

20 On the image in this passage see van Nes, 108-9; Rose, ad 799-802; and San- 

sone, 26. 

Prapides are not mentioned in the P. v. 

Psyche appears once in the P. v. at 692, but the text is much disputed and marked 

with daggers in West's text. The Chorus respond to Io's description of hardships: 

“sufferings, woes, fear to make my psyché cold (yiyew yvyáv) with a double- 

edge goad (Guyer xévroo)." On the text see West, Studies, 303—4. He says 

that, with regard to sense, only wdyeuv is “objectionable,” since it should mean 

"refresh" or "relieve." He approves Wilamowitz's tye. For the image of the 

“goad” cf Eum. 157-8 (phren), Supp. 448 (thumos), and Eum. 466 (kardia). 

23 On psyché in early poets see Adkins, From the Many; Bohme, Bremmer; J. Bur- 
net, "The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul," Essays and Addresses (London 1929): 
121-62; Claus; Dihle, sbac Ergzbd 9 (1984): 9-20; Dodds, H. Fraenkel, Furley, 
Garland, Gelzer, Harrison; A.G. Ingenkamp, "Inneres Selbst und Lebenstrüger," 
RhM 118 (1975): 48-61; Jahn; Jarcho, Philologus 112 (1968): 147-72; Krafft; 
M. McDonald, “Terms for ‘Life’ in Homer: An Examination of Early Concepts 
in Psychology," Trans. and Stud., Coll. of Physicians of Philadelphia 4 (1982): 
26—58; Nehring, Onians, Otto, Redfield; O. Regenbogen, “Daimonion Psyches 
Phos,” in Kleine Schriften (Munich 1961): I-28; Rohde, Riische, Schnaufer; 
Snell, Discovery; Sullivan, chap. 1, n 4 above, and Ideas, 76-101; Vivante; War- 
den, Phoenix 25 (1971): 85-103. 

24 Psyche appears frequently in earlier and contemporary poets as “shade of the 
dead." 

25 Simonides (20.12 W) speaks of “delighting” (yagiGopevoc) one's own psyché 
with “good things." Here “joy” is given to oneself. 

26 On this passage see chap. 2 on Eum. 155 in relation to "physical" aspects of 
phrén. Note that Clytemnestra has passed on to the Furies the “reproach” 
(Svevboc) that she herself constantly receives among the dead (97). 

27 On this meaning of the phrase see Podlecki, ad 114-15; Rose, ad 114-15; and 
Verrall, ad 114. 

28 See frequent references in the articles mentioned in chap. 1, n 4. See too Sullivan, 
Ideas, 90-101. 

29 See West's text at 1005 and Hutchinson, ad 1034. See also chap. 2, n 120, and 
chap. 3, n 35. 

30 These instances of the vocative are Arch. 128 W; Iby. 317 b; Theog. 213, 695, 
877, 1029, 1070 a; and Pin., Ol. 2.89, Nem. 3.26, Fr. 123.1, 127.4. 

31 Cf the reference in Choe. 626 to the “devisings (untidas) of phrenes, planned by 
a woman," referring to Clytemnestra. 

32 For this suggestion see Fraenkel, ad 1455ff. 
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269 Notes to pages 148—64 


The order of lines in West's text is followed: 276, 277, 275. Line 275 then be- 
comes part of the sufferings that Orestes will endure. 

See Il. 13.763 = 24.168, Theog. 568 (Öv), and Pin., Pyth. 3.102 (GtoAeinw). 
Garvie, ad 275-7, doubts that the reference could mean the “loss of life" and sug- 
gests that it refers to Orestes’ suffering "in his own person.” Both senses, how- 
ever, could be present in the expression. 

See, e.g., Il. 21.389; Od. 7.269, 16.92; Hes., Theog. 163, 568; Theog. 531; Pin., 
Ol. 1.4, Pae. 6.12 (étor). See Il. 11.342, 20.412; Od. 14.405; Hes., Fr. 58.4; Tyr. 
12.23 W, Iby. 317 b; Theog. 877, 983, 1070 a (thumos). 

On the meaning of didog see D. Robinson, “Homeric idog: Love of Life and 
Limbs and Friendship with One's Ovpóc," in E.M. Craik, ed., Owls to Athens, 
Studies Dover (Oxford 1990): 97-108; and Sullivan on etor, chap. I, n 4 above. 
Cf the reference to the “wasting away of life" at Ag. 465 and “of possessions" at 
Choe. 993. See Garvie, ad 749 on the meaning of roi. 

Cf the reference to phrén “growing less” in grief (utvbOw) at Sept. 920. 

For a discussion of this reading see Broadhead, ad 28, and West, Studies, 75-6. 
The adjective £060Eoc occurs only at Choe. 303 in our extant Aeschylus. 

Cf the association of psyche and doxa, meaning "glory," when Pindar speaks of 
someone “giving up psyche to Hades without glory” at Js. 1.68. See on this pas- 
sage also above under Choe. 276. 

See Page, Epigrammata, 211—13. 

We can compare Orestes’ reference to the phren of Aegisthus as “womanish” 
(Ońàsia) at Choe. 305. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


We have also a reference to the “shade” (psyché) of Darius at 630. 

On daimon in the Persians see chap. 2, n 85 above. 

On the structure of the final passage of the Septem see above, chap. 2, n 120. 

In the final lines of the Septem, rejected as spurious, we hear Antigone say: “o 
psyche, willingly share in misfortunes with one who does not will [= Polyneices], 
living with a kindred phrén with one having died." Antigone shares a phren like 
that of her brother. She calls on her psyché to suffer with him, as she proclaims 
her determination to bury him. 

See the full discussion of this Stasimon in chap. 2 above. 

On the Hymn to Zeus see the discussion in chap. 2 above. 

Cf the reference at Eum. 536 to “olbos” coming from “health of phrenes.” 

We can contrast this phrén with the "sleeping phren, clear-sighted with eyes" at 
Eum. 104. 

Prapides in this passage resemble closely phrenes in Eum. 536. See above, n 11. 
Cf the reference of the Chorus at Ag. 1643 to his “cowardly psyché.” 

At 844 = 876, West believes “thumos” should be deleted when the Chorus say 
“Mother Night, hear my thumos." 
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270 Notes to pages 165—229 


Psychic entities in the Prometheus Bound appear in Appendix G, Table G.1. 
On this topic see especially Sansone, 40—53. See also chap. 2, n 94 above. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Since it appears only once at Per. 991, étor has been omitted. It occurs in a con- 
text of grief. 

Ag. 1308; Choe. 79, 390; Eum. 986. 

"Fire": Ag. 1033, 481. “Goad”: Eum. 157-8, 466. Cf thumos at Supp. 448 and 
the description of a “word scourging kardia” at Supp. 466. “Sick nature”: 

Per. 750, Ag. 834, Eum. 782 = 812. “Sea”: Per. 767, Choe. 183, 392. "Sight": 
Sept. 25, Choe. 854, Eum. 103-4. Cf the reference to "light of kardia" at Eum. 
523. i : 

"Dark": Per. 115, Ag. 546, Choe. 158, Supp. 785. "Sleep": Ag. 275, Eum. 104, 
Sept. 287. Cf the reference to "toil dripping in place of sleep before kardia" (Ag. 
179). 

These are Per. 29, 442, 841, and Ag. 1143. 

For a different view suggested by Thalmann, AJPh 107 (1986): 489—511, see 
above, chap. 2, n 70. 

Prapides also appears only three times in Aeschylus, but this is not surprising be- 
cause they are mentioned rather infrequently as well in earlier and contemporary 
poets. 


8 Etor, as mentioned above in n 1, appears only once. 
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APPENDIX E 


On hepar see Dumortier, 18-19; Jarcho, 176-7; Onians, 84-9; Padel, Mind, 19; 
de Romilly, 28-31. 

At P. V. 1025 we find frag as the physical “liver.” 

On splanchna see Dumortier, 14-16; Jarcho, 176-7; Padel, Mind, 13- 18; Thal- 
mann, AJPh 107 (1968): 494, 497, 500-1. 


APPENDIX G 


On the authenticity see the discussion of West, Studies, 51-72. Within this appen- 
dix, for convenience, the name "Aeschylus" will be used to refer to the six extant 
plays of undisputed authorship. 

See, e.g., Il. 4.104, 12.173, 16.842; Od. 1.42; H.Ven. 7, 33; H.Ap. 275, and Pin., 
Pyth. 4.219. Cf too Ag. 1052, where Clytemnestra hopes to persuade the phrenes 
of Cassandra. 

We find the idea of gods giving phrenes in earlier poets. At Od. 8.168 the gods 
fail to give phrenes to some people but apparently do to others. Theognis 429 
speaks of “putting good in phrenes.” We do not encounter this idea in Aeschylus. 
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4 See, e.g., Il. 14.141, 24.201; Od. 21.288; and, in particular, Solon 33 W, where he 
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is described as “deprived of phrenes and thumos at the same time." Cf Per. 472 
and Choe. 211 for “loss” of phrenes. 

On this passage see Griffith, ad 842-3; Groeneboom, ad 786-9; and Sansone, 
16-17. Cf “sight”: Sept. 25, Choe. 854, and Eum. 104. Cf “prophecy”: Sept. 25, 
Ag. 1084, and Eum. 17 and 104. 

Cf the image of writing on phrén at Choe. 450 and Eum. 275. See especially San- 
sone, 60—1, and above, chap. 3. 

Cf Il. 13.394, 16.403; Od. 18.327, 22.298; and especially Pin., Ol. 7.30, with its 
mention of “disturbances (tagayat) of phrenes leading a wise man astray.” Cf 
“distress” in phrenes in Per. 165, Ag. 479, and Choe. 746, and above, chap. 2. 
See Studies, 309. If his suggestion is accepted, the participle ¿xtonpévor would 
be read instead of émtonpévwy, agreeing with xeAeióv in line 857. Cf the use of 
the verb petantortw with reference to the Danaids at Supp. 332. 

See the discussion in chap. 2 above on “fear.” This emotion is found in Per. 115, 
606, 703; Supp. 379, 513; Ag. 983; Eum. 88, 578. 

See the discussion of “madness” in chap. 2 above. This association is found in 
Sept. 484, Ag. 1064, and Choe. 1024 and 1056. 

In Aeschylus we have the phren or phrenes of Zeus at Supp. 599, 1049, and 1057. 
We hear of the phren or phrenes of other gods as follows: Sept. 663 (Justice); 
Eum. 17 (Apollo), 275 (Hades). 

See on this and the other images the discussion in chap. 3 above. In Aeschylus we 
find a "medical" image at Per. 750, Ag. 1622, and Eum. 536. 

In Aeschylus see Sept. 25, Choe. 854, and Eum. 104. 

See above, n 6. 

Cf in Aeschylus Per. 767. 

On the medical image see Dumortier, Vocabularie médical, 30—1; Griffith, ad 
379-80; Padel, Mind, 82; Petrounias, 103; Rose, ad 380; Sansone, 69; and Thal- 
mann, AJPh 107 (1968): 496. 

Cf the discussion of “anger” in chap. 5 above on Choe. 393. 

See further below on kear. 

“Hope”: there are several examples in Homer but not in Hesiod, the lyric and ele- 
giac poets, or Pindar and Bacchylides. See, e.g., Il. 10.355, 12.407, 13.813; Od. 


. 20.328, 24.313. Cf Ag. 902. 
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“Increasing”: I. 17.226; Od. 2.315; Hes., Theog. 641, Fr. 317; Pin., Nem. 3.58; 
Bacch. 10.45. We do not find this association in Aeschylus. 

“Joy”: there are frequent references in earlier and contemporary poets. See, e.g., 
Il. 9.189, 13.416, 15.321; Od. 10.373, 18.323, and especially 10.465 
(ebQoovvn); Hes., w.&p. 23; Arch. 128 W; Sem. 7.70; Theog. 765 (edowv), 
1122, and especially 1256 (eVpgoovvn); Pin., Ol. 7.43, Pyth. 2.74, Is. 7.2 
(ebooaivw); Bacch. 3.83, Fr. 20 B 20. Cf Aesch., Fr. 168. 

See chap. 5 above, with its discussion of "speech" in Ag. 47, 992; Eum. 738; and 
Fr. 159. In these passages of Aeschylus, however, thumos acts as a source of speech. 
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23 See chap. 6 above for a discussion of the “physical” aspects of kardia in relation 
to Ag. 1121, Choe. 183, and Eum. 103, 466, 782 = 812, and 861. 

24 See the discussion of “fear” in chap. 6 above in relation to Sept. 288, Ag. 977, 
1028, Choe. 102, 167, 1024, and Eum. 523. 

25 See the discussion of "thought" in chap. 6 above in relation to Ag. 11 and 997. 

26 Note also the use of “hard of kardia” (tAnovxcedvos) at 160 in another reference 
that the Chorus make to Zeus. 

27 Elsewhere we do not find xogévvup with kear, but we do hear of etor being “sat- 
isfied" with food in Hes., w.&D. 593. 

28 "Anger": see, e.g., Il. 1.44, 13.119, 16.585, 23.37; Od. 7.309. This association is 
not found in Hesiod, the lyric and elegiac poets, Pindar and Bacchylides, or in © 
Aeschylus. 

29 "Pain" and “grief”: see, e.g., Il. 6.523, 5.399, 10.16; Od. 9.459, 21.247; Theog. 
619 = 11142; Pin., Pyth. 10.22. Cf chap. 6 above on “grief” in relation to Choe. 
26 and 410. See too the one reference to étor in Per. 991. 

30 Cf, for the image in the verb, Bacch. 17.8, where *the gifts of Kypris grated 
(xvitw) the kear of Minos." See too the discussion of Sansone, 11. 

31 “Love”: see, e.g., I. 9.117, 13.430, 24.61; Od. 15.245, 370. For Bacchylides see 
n 30. 

32 Bacchylides used the verb 04.0 with kear in the sense of “soothe” (see above 
on P. V. 379). Here it is used in the meaning of “to heat" or “to inflame.” 

33 In Aeschylus we hear only of the phren and prapides of the gods, not of any of 
the other psychic entities. 

34 See, e.g., Il. 1.44 (Apollo), 9.117 (Zeus), 13.119 (Poseidon); Od. 1.310 (Athena), 
15.245 (Zeus and Apollo). 

35 Nous appears only three times in Aeschylus: Sept. 622, Choe. 742, and Fr. 393. 
See chap. 7 above. 

36 On the reading see especially West, Studies, 303-4, and Claus, 63-4; Griffith, 
266; Rose, ad 687—95; Sansone, 9, 73; and Solmsen, Studies Woodbury, 267. 

37 Prapides, like etor, is not found in this play. 

38 For an overview of the characters in whom psychic entities are found in the 
Prometheus Bound, see above, Table G.1. 

39 The two exceptions may be to the "bursting thumos” (380) and to “kradia kick- 
ing phren" (881). 
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